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BOOK VI. 



Chap. I. 



The reply of Cbryjippus to ibofe who denied a Pro* 

vidence. 



' ^HET who think that the world was not pro-- 
duced on account of the Deity and of man^ andi 
deny tha( human affairs are governed by Providence ^ 

think 

■ Th^ beginning of this chapter was wanting in all the 
editions with which I am acquainted ; but I have reftored it 
from LadUntius's Epitome of his Divine Inftitutions, Chap. 
29. It is a whimfical circum|tance enough, that the greater 
part of this very Epitome (hould have lain hid till the pre- 
sent century. St. Jerome, in his Catalogue of Eccleiiaflical 
Writers, fpeaking of Laftagtius, fays, " Habemus ejus In- 
ftitutionum Divinarum adverfus gentes libros feptem et Epi- 
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The reply of Cbryjippus to ibofe who denied a Pro* 

vidence. 



' CJ^HETwbo think that the world was not pro-- 
duced on account of the Deity and of man^ andi 
deny that, human affairs are governed by Providence^ 

think 

■ Th^ beginning of this chapter was wanting in all the 
editions with which I am acquainted ; but I have reftored it 
from LadUntius's Epitome of his Divine Inftitutions, Chap. 
29. It is a whimfical circumflance enough, that the greater 
part of this very Epitome ihould have lain hid till the pre- 
sent century. St. Jerome, in his Catalogue of Eccleiiaflical 
Writers, fpeaking of Laftagtius, fays, " Habemus ejus In- 
ftittttionum Divinarum advcrfus gentes libros feptem et Epi- 
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a THE ATTIC NIGHTS 

think that they urge a powerful argument when they 
afferty that if there were a Providence there would be 
no evils. For nothings they affirm^ can he lefs confijl^ 
ent with a Providence^ than that in that worlds on 
account of which the Deity is faid to have created 
many there fhould exifl fo great a number of cala- 
mities and evils. Chryfippus, in his fourth 

tome ejufdem operis in libro uno axi^aXoir *.'* Ladantios 
flouriftied in the fourth century ; before the end of which St. 
Jerome wrote his Catalogue. But in the year 17 12, Pro- 
feflbr Pfaffius found a MS. at Turin, that had been com- 
plete, but by accident had fince loft Eve chapters. To this 
edition our readers are indebted for the fupplemcnt; in con- 
fideration of which they are requefted favourably to receive, 
or at leaft to pardon this little digreffion. 

In fome manufcripts we are given to underiland, that 
this book was placed after the feventh.— This can be of no 
importance. — Many and perplexing are the difputes concern- 
ing Fate and Providence, among the ancient philofophers ; 
each, perhaps, containing fomething to admire and approve, 
but refembling an unpolifhed gem, enveloped by extraneous 
matter, which obfcured and defaced its beauty. The opi- 
nions of thefe feds will be found accurately detailed in En- 
field's Hiftory of Philofophy.— On thefe fubje^ls, ingenious 
and pleafing as the invelligation of them ma)r be, our bcfl 
kno^vledge is the knowledge of ourfelves, and our trucfl virtue: 
rciignation to the order of Providence. 

Hope humbly, then— with trembling pinions foar. 
Wait die great teacher Death^ and God adore ! 

In pride, in reafoning pride, our error lies. 
Ail quit their fphere, and ruih into the fkies. 

* The common reading is ttxs<^ixa>, but a Paris MS. 900 years 
old gives tlie reading which I have quoted. 

* ' book 
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book concerning ProvidcncCj difputing againft 
thcfe, obferves that nothing can be more ab- 
furd or foolifh than their opinion, who think 
that there can be good> without the exiftencc 
of evil. For as good is contrary to evil, and 
it is neceflary that both fhould exift, oppofite 
to each other, and as it were dependent upon 
mutual and oppofite exertions, fo there can be no 
oppofing thing exift, without its particular oppo- 
fite. For how could there be a fenfc of juftice, 
if there were no iryuftice ? or what indeed is juf- 
tice, but the abfence of injuftice ? In like man- 
ner what can we imagine of fortitude, but as op- 
poied to pufiUanimity ? What of temperance, 
but from intemperance ? What would prudence 
be, but for its oppofite imprudence ? Why alfo 
fhould unwife men not require this, that there 
Ihould exift truth, and not falfehood ? In like 
manner exift good and evil> happinefs and mi- 
fery, pain and pleafure. Each, as Plato remarks, 
is coufined to the other by contrary and oppofing 
vortices *, fo that if you remove one you take 
away the other. This Chryfippus in the fame 

book 

* /V/iV/x.J— 'f lu« dodbiae is tJie diftin£lion of the Car- 
tefian philofOphy, where it was applied to explain the phaE- 
.somena of the heavenly bodies. That it is inadequate to 
thi»> is what admits of mathenatical proof. Thefe vortices 
exift in imagination only ; the principle which aftually and 
&tisfadorily explains thefe phenomena is known to have 
Yxiftence in nature, and that is gravity. Notes on the fub* 
jed pf this chapter might be extended to an infinite length; 
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book examines, inveftigates, and thinks it ari im- 
portant fubjeft of'cnquiry, whether the imper- 
feftions of nien are according to nature j that is, 
■whether the fame nature and Providence which 
formed this univerfe and the race of men, created 
alfo the defefts and diforders to which men are 
fubjeft. He thinks that it was not the firft de- 
lign of Providence to make men obnoxious to 
diforders, for this never could be confiftent with 
the Author of nature, and the Creator of all good 
things. But as, he continues, he produced and 
formed many and great things, moft convenient 
and ufeful, there are other kindred inconveni- 
ences, adhering to the things which he created. 
Thefe lie fays were not produced by nature, but 
by certain neceffary confequenccs, which he de- 
nominates Kocra TTUfKxxoXiiS'ninv. — Thus he remarks, 
when nature creates the bodies of men, a more 
fubtle caufe, and the very ufefulnefs of his work, 
required that the head Ihould be compofed of 
certain very minute and very delicate bones; but 
another external inconvenience attached to this 
ufefulnefs in fomewhat of more importance, 
that the head was lefs fubftantially defended, 
and was liable to be broken by blows and 
flight refiftances. — In like manner diforders and 
ficknefs are obtained whilft health is produced. 
And thus it is, he remarked, that when, by the 

and I fhould certainly have indulged myfclf with fbme 
greater latitude, did I not fear to exceed tJie limits pre- 
fcribed me. 

purpofe 
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purpofe of nature, virtue is created for man, 
defeats are alfo at the fapcie time produced by 4 
contrary affinity. 



Chap. IL * 

How the fame per/on proved the power and neceffity 
of Fatey and yet that we pofj^ffed a free will and 
free agency. 

CHR YSIPPUS, the prmce of the Stoics, 
defines Fate, which the Greeks call 
viTrpcoiAiun or £tiAaf[jt,ivfi, nearly in this manner : 
Fate, fays he, is a certain immutable and eternal 

feries 

* All the ancient' philofophers held different opinions 
with refpeft to fate or neceffity; which opinions are too 
well known to be recapitulated here. — The definition of 
fate here given by Chryfippus, is thus alluded to by Virgil, 
JEn. iii. ver. 374. . 

Nam te majoribus ire per ahum 
Aufpiciis, manifefla fides; iic fata deum rex 
SoTtitwrf /olvitque vices: is vertitur ordo. 

Many elegant and pertinent illuftrations of the fubjedls 
here difcufled might be introduced from Pope's fcflky on 
Man ; but as there is every where fuch a general fimilarity, 
feledlion becomes difficult, and it feems better to refer the 
reader generally to tliat poem ; to the critical and philofo- 

B 3 phical 
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• 

feries and chain of things, moving and inter* 
weaving itfelf in a fixed and eftabliftied order of 
events, with which it is fitted and connedled. 
The very words of Chryfippus I have fubjoined, 
as well as my memory would fufFer me, that if 
any one Ihall think this my interpretation obfcure, 
he may refer to the words themfelves. In his 
fourth book on Providence he fays, that Fate is 
a phyfical harmony of all things from eternity, 
each following the other, and th^t this conabina- 
tion ftill neceflarily and invariably exifts. The 
aflerters of other fyftems and opinions objeft to 
this definition,' thus : If Chryfippus, fay they, 
thinks that all things are influenced and go- 
verned by Fate, and that the aftion and order of 
Fate cannot be affefted or changed, the faults and 
errors of men ought not to be cenfured, nor imr 
puted to them or their inclinations, but to a cer- 
tain urgency and neceflity which arifes from Fate, 
which is the miftrefs and arbitrefs of all things, 
fi-om whpfe agency whatever happens muft of ne- 
ceflity happen. That therefore the punifliment of 
crimes is unjufl:ly appointed by the laws, if men 

phical Commentary upon it, publiihed by Dr. Warburton; 
as well as to Enfield's Hiftory of Philofophy. 

The fubjeft will, I think, ^low me fomevyhat to enliven 
the chapter, by relating an anecdote of Zeno : Ho deted- 
ed iiis flave in fome aft of theft, and ordered him to be 
flogged .-^The fellow having in mind the dogmas of his 
mafter, exclaimed. It was fated that I fhould commit this 
tbefu^^And that you fliould be flogged, replied Zeno. 

do 
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do not voluntarily commit, but arc impelled to 
them by Fate. Againft fuch opinions Chry- 
iippus argues with great fubtlety and acutenefs. 
But the fubftance of all that he has replied on 
this fubjeft is nearly this : Although it be fo, 
lays he, that all things are neceflkrily conntftcd 
and compelled by Fate, yet the powers of our 
minds are no Arther fubjeft to this Fate, than 
as they have certain properties and qualities. 
If they are originally by nature formed well and 
ufefully, they tranfmit eafily, and without injury, 
all the power which they externally derive from 
Fate. But if they be rough, and ignorant, and 
rude, fupported by the prop$ of no good arts, 
although imprefled by little or no inconvenience 
of fatality, yet they are precipitated into frequent 
errors and diforders, by their own voluntary un- 
amiablencfs and impetuofity. And that this 
Ihould fo happen is effefted by that natural and 
neceffary confequence of things, which is called 
Fate. For it feems to be a fatality and confe- 
quence in the order of things that vicious minds 
ihould not be free from faults and errors. He 
gives an example of this, which feems equally 
pertinent and facetious. If^ fays he, you throw 
a cylindrical (lone down a ftetp and inqJined plane 
of the earth, you are the firft caufe and origii^ of 
its defcent, but it is foon hurried on with in- 
creafing velocity, not becaufe you do this, but be- 
caufe the nature of its rotatory form effects this. 
1 hus the order, and reafon, and n^ceffify of Futc 

B 4 influences 
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influences the general principles of caufes, but Jt 
is the peculiar will of each individual, and 
the conftitution of our minds, which regulates the 
force of our mental propenfities, and our confe- 
quent adtions. 

He then adds thefe words, agreeing with what 
I have faid : 

" Therefore it is thus faid by the Pythagoreans : 
Know that men's fiifFerings are occafioned by 
themfelves. As then each man's defefts are oc- 
cafioned by himfelf, and all fin and offend Trom 
their own propenfities, they are injured by their 
own free will and defign." 

For this reafon he fays men who are bafe> 
audacious, and profligate, are not to be regarded 
or endured, who being convifted of turpitude and 
crime, fly to the neceflity of Fate, as to the afy- 
liim of feme temple, and affirm of their own 
enormous vices, that they are not to be imputed 
to their own pafllons, but to Fate. Homer, the 
mofl: wife and mofl: ancient of poets, has thus ex- 
preflcd himfelf: 

Perverfe mankind, whofe wills, created, free, 
^hzTge all their woes on abfolute decree; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate. 
And follies arc mifcall'd the crimes of Fate. 

So alfo M. Cicero, in the book which he wrote 
on Fate, having faid that this queftion was mofl 
obfcure and full of perplexity, affirms in thefe 

words 
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words that Chryfippus the philofopher had not 
refolved it : 

*^ Chryfippus, labouring and toiling to explain 
that all things happen by a fatality, and that this 
influfenccs us, perplexes himfelf in this manner/* 



Chap. lit. 

Story frwn Tuiero of ajerpcnt of unujual Jize. 

TUBERO has written in his hiftory, that in the 
firft Punic War, AttiliusRegulus the conful, 
being encamped in Africa, near the river Bagrada ', 
had a great and fevere engagement with a finglc 
ferpent of extraordinary fiercenefs, whofe den 

■ Bagrala,'\ — There were feveral rivers called by this 
name. — ^The one here alluded to was in the vicinity' of 
Utica. By Lucan and Silius Italicus, it is called the no\T 
Bagrada. — This particular ferpent is alfo mentioned by Livy, 
Pliny, and Valerius Maximus. That there are enormous 
ferpents in Africa will admit of no doubt, but I believe ftiU 
larger are met with in the interior parts of India ; I have 
fomewhere read of travellers miftaking them, by their ex- 
traordinary magnitude, and when afleep, for the trunks of 
trees. It is aiTerted in the Philofophical'Tranfaftions, that 
in the kingdom of Congo ferpents have been found twenty- 
five feet in length, which will fwallow a fheep whole. Tra- 
vellers alfo relate, that in the Brazils, ferpents have been 
found forty feet long. 

was 
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was on that (pot. That he fuftained the attack 
of the whole army, and was a long time oppofed 
with the halltfta: and catapults * 5 and that being 
killed, his fkin, which was one hundred and twenty 
feet long, was fent to Rome. 

* Balliftie and catapult a, '\-^^\it{& were military engines, 
from which flones were projedled. Modem writers gene- 
rally exprefs balliflae with a fingle /; bat this is doubtlefs an 
error, as it is derived from the Greek word 0tt>^Uf jacio, to 
caft ; or not improbably from j?«xxt^A» : concerning which 
word, fee AthenaEUs, Book 8. c. 17. The Englifh reader 
will hardly believe the fadl recorded in this chapter; but 
it has neverthelefs exercifed the acutenefs and fagacity of 
many critics and learned men. Dr. Shaw mentions it in his 
travels, and thinks It was a crocodile ; but who ever heard 
of a crocodile one hundred and twenty feet long?— Mr, 
Daines Barrington difbelieves it altogether, calling it an ab-> 
furd incredible circumilance ; to which opinion many will 
withput reludtance accede. 



Chap. 
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Chap, IV* 

^e fame ^ubero^s relation of the captivity of Re- 
guks ^ "^Account given by ^uditanus of the fame 
Regulus. 

WH A T is fufficiently notorious of Atdlius 
Regulus, I have very lately read in the 
books of Tuditanus: That Regulus, being a 
captive, in addition to what he faid in the fenate 
at Rome, perfuading them not to exchange 
prifoners with the Carthaginians, declared this 
alfo, that the Carthaginians had given him 
poifon not of immediate effedt', but of fuch 

" The ftory of Regulus, with its various circumftances, as 
refated by different hiflorians, mufl be too well known to 
jaftify my introduction of it more circumftantially here. 

* Not of immediate £^5.]— It has from very remote pc- 
ric(4s been told of the people of India and Africa, that they 
are fo well acquainted with the nature of poifons, as to be 
able to procure death to any one at a longer or Ihorter pe- 
riod of dme. Mead is of opinion', that this muil be from the 
fruits or infpiflated juices of corrofive plants, which by pro- 
ducing ulcers in the bowels, may caufe death to be flow and 
lingering. That this idea of flow poifons was familiar in 
the time of Shakefpeare, appears from this paffage in the 
Xempeft ; 

Their great guilt. 
Like poifon given to work a great time after, 
Now 'gins to bit^ the fpirits. 

kind 
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kind as to protraft his death to a diftant period ; 
intending him to live till the exchange Ihould 
take place, and that afterwards, by the gradual 
operation of the poifon, his vital powers might 
be exhaufted. Tubero in his hiftory relates of 
the fame Regulus, that he returned to Carthage, 
and that he was tortured by the Carthaginiani 
in a new and extraordinary manner. " They 
confined him,*' fays he, " in a dark and deep 
dungeon, and fome time afterwards, when the 
fun was in its meridian height, they fuddenly 
brought him out, expofed him to the adverfe 
ftrokes of the fun, and compelled him to fix his 
eyes on the firmament. They moved alfo his 
eyelids up and down, that he might not be able 
to fleep.** 

But Tuditanus relates that he was long pre- 
vented from fleeping, and lb deprived of life ; 
and that when this was known at Rome, the mofl: 
noble of the Carthaginian prifoners were given 
up by the fenate to the children of Regulus, who 
confining them in an engine full of iron fpikes, 
there fufi^ered them to expire in torture, and fron; 
a fimilar want of fleep. 
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Chap. V. 

Miftake ofAlfenus * the lawyer^ in the interpretation 
^ pf fome old words. 

ALFENUS the lawyer, a follower of Ser- 
yius Sulpicius, an attenrive obferver of 
antiquities, in his thirty-fourth book of Digefts, 
and fecond of Conjectures, fays, in the treaty 
which was made betwixt the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, it is written, that the latter were every 
year to pay the Romans a certain weight of fil- 
ver, puri puti; and it was enquired what was 
meant by filver pur urn putum : I replied, laid he, 
that purum putum meant very pure, as we fay 
novum noviciumy and proprium propiciumy as if wil- 
ling to extend and amplify the Cgnification of 
novum and proprium. On reading this, I was 
furprized that Alfenus fhould think there was the 
fame affinity betwixt purum and putumy as betwixt 
novum and novicium. If indeed it had been puri- 
cium, then it might have feemed to have been 
ufed like* novicium. But this is wonderful, that 
he fhould think novicium faid by way of amplifi- 

■ Alfenus is often quoted as of great authority on qucf- 
tions relating to civil law. He wrote forty books of Di- 
gefts. 

5 ' cation. 
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cation, when novicium is ufed not as more neWf 
but becaufe it is faid and derived from novumy 
new. I agree therefore with thofe who think 
that putum is faid <5 futando j for which reafon 
they pronounce the firft fyllable Ihort and not 
long, as Alfcnus feems to have thought, who h^ 
confidered this as derived from pur urn. The 
ancients applied putare to the taking itway and 
cutting off from any thing what was redundant % 
or unneceffary, or in the way, and the leaving 
what was ufeful and without defeft. Thus trees' 
and vines, and alfo arguments, are faid put'aru 
As to the word putOy which I have ufed by way 
of explaining my opinion, it means nothing elfc^ 
than that in a dubious and perplexing matter, 
mtting off and amputating the falfe opinions, we . 
retain that which feems to be true, entire, and 
perfedt. The filver therefore in the Carthaginian 
treaty was faid to be putum 5 that is, all were ex^ 
putatum, lopped off, perfeftly tried, and free from 
all foreign fubftance, and on this account with- 
out defeft, and entirely pure from every blemifh. 
But the expreflion purum putum does not only 
occur in the Carthaginian treaty, but as in many 
other ancient books, fo alfo in a tragedy of En- 

* Redundant,"] — A vine pruner was denominated /«/«/flr ; 

as thus, in Virgil, 

Summumque pntatory 
Haud dubitat terras referens mandare cacumen.^ 

.See alfo Scaliger on this word. 

nius> 
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nius, which is called Alexander, and in a fatire of 
M. Varro, named, " Old Men twice young.*' 



Chap. VI. 

yirgil cenfured rajhly and foolijhly hy Julius Hygi-^ 
nus, becaufe he called the wings of Badalus 
praspetes.-— 72?^ meaning of aves praepetes ex^ 
plained. — What thofe birds were which Nigidius 
calls infers. 



D 



^DALUS ut fama eft fugiens Minoia 



regna, 
Prsepetibus pennis * aufus fe credere ccelo. 

* Pnepetihus /e««;V.]— With fwift wings. 

Upon the word prapesy the grammarians have perplexed 
themfelves and others^ with many fubtle and protraded ar- 
guments. It is nearly fynonymous with celer and *velox'y it 
is fo ufed by VkgiU and by all the writers of beft autho- 
rity. 

According t^i^Fcftus, the verb /rir/e/<r/ was anciently ufed 
for ante ire, to go before* 

The birds confulted by the augurs were in this manner 
diftinguiihed : They who gave omens by flight, were named 
pr^petei\ they who gave omens by fmging, were termed 
ofcines* The firO: woe^die eagle^ vulture, and other bird< 
of that genus ^ the latter the raven, the d-ow, the owl, and 
die co(3c. 

Kyginus 
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Hyginus finds fault with thefe verfes from 
Virgil, that p-apetibus pennis is ufed with impro- 
priety and ignorance. For thofej fays he> are 
called prapetes aves by the augurs, who either 
take their flight aufpicioufly, or fix themfelves in 
proper places. He thought therefore that an 
augural term was not properly ufed in the flight 
of Daedalus, which had nothing to do with the 
ceremonies of the augurs. But Hyginus was ex- 
ceedingly abfurd, when he thought that he knew 
the meaning 6f prapetes^ but that Virgil and Cn. 
Mattius, a learned man, did not know ; who in 
in the feventh book of the Iliad, called Viftory 
fwift and prapes^ in this verfe, 

Dum det vincenti praepes Vidloria palmam. 

But why did he not alfo blame Ennius, who. in 
his Annals does not call the wings of Dasdalus 
prapeteSi but very difierently i thus. 

Quid 
Brundufium pulchropraecinftum praspete portu ? 

And if he had confidered the nature and power 
of the word, and not what the augurs had faid 
alone, he would have forgiven poets the ufe 
of words not in their own peculiar fignification, 
but with a licence of fimilitude and metathelis, 
Fdf, fince not only the birds which take their 
flight aufpicioufly, but alfo the proper and for- 
tunate fi^uations which they choofe, are termed 
fnepetes ; he therefore called the wings of Dae- 
dalus prapetes^ bccaufe he came from places in 

whicl> 
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Which he feared danger, to others which were 
more fecure. For the augurs call alfo places 
prapetes ; and Ennius has faid in his firft book of 
Annals, 

» « 

Praspetibus hilares fefe pulchrifque locis dant^ 

But Nigidius Figulus, m his firft book of Pri- 
vate Augury, fays, that in oppolition to the aves 
prafetes are the aves infers; as thus, " The right 
differs from the left, the frapes frohl the tnferay 
From which we may conjedtilre, that they were 
called prapetes from flying to a greater height % 
fince Nigidius fays, the infer^e differ from the 
prapetes. When I Was a young man at Rome> 
at a time when I attended the grammarians, I 
heard Apollinaris Sulpicius, whom I more par-^ 
ticularly preferred, when there was an enquiry 
cbncerning the office of augur, and mention was 
made of the afoes prapetes, fay to Enucius Clarus, 
the praefcft of the city, that the birds named ^r^- 
pites feemed to him to be the fame with thole 
which Hbmet named ra^u^rfpuya? j fince the 
aUgurs particularly regarded thofe Which took 
their flight with broad and outftretched wings^ 
He then repeated from Homer thefe lines: 

But you order me to obey the birds with 

outftretched wingSj 
Which I mind not nor regardi 
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C H A,P. VII. 

Of Aaa Larentia and Caia Tarratia. The origin 
of the friejibood of the Fr aires Arvales. 

THE names of Acca Larentia and CaiaTar- 
ratia, or as (he is fometimes calkd Fufetia, 
are famous in ancient annals. To the one, after 
her death, but to the other whilft alive, the mod 
diftinguiftied honours were paid by the Roman 
people. The Horatian law proves that Tarratia 
was a Veftal virgin, which law was enafted on 
her account; and by it the greateft honours were 
paid her, among which, the power of giving her 
teftimony was allowed her, ftie being the only 
woman permitted to be teftabilis. This word 
occurs in. the Horatian law. In the twelve 
tables we find intejiahilis^ iMPROBys^ int£$- 
TABiLis, ESTO "• Morcover, if at. the age of 

forty. 

■ InteftabUh,'] Thtts Horeee fa)^, as of a- piofligate and" 
deteftable charader: 

Is inteilabills' et faccf- e^o. 

Arnobiusy in his traft Adverfus .Gentet«.rsmaxki,.t}iat citiei 
of the greateft fplendour and power were not aihamed to pay 
divine honours to proftitutes. 

'" **■ In civitatibos maximis atque in potentioribus populis 
fiicra publsce fiunt icortis meiitoriis quondam, atque in vul* 

garexn 
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forty * fhe thought proper to leave the pridthood 
ahd marry, (he had the privilege given her of un*- 
hiallowing herfelf and taking a huflband^ on account 
of her generoite munificence, fhe having given 
the Campus Tibcrinus, or Martius, to the Ro« 
mail people: But Acca Larentia was a pub* 
lie prt)fl:itute, by which means fhe obtained a 
large ftim of money. This woman by her will, 
as- it appears in the Hiftory of Antias, made, as 

gareni libidinem proftitutis, nullus tremor indig;nationi$ in 
diis'CfL" See on thbfubjedalfo Ladlantius, MacrDbii]s> and 
Plutarch's Roman Queftions. By Plutarch, the ftOry, which. 
is not. a very delicate one> is related at length* 

The courtezan Lesna was alio reverenced with divine 
honours by the Athenians ; and here the liiles of Pope pre« 
Tent thexnfelves : 

'Tis not the vice degrades her to a whore ; 
Let greatnefs own her, and fhe's mean no more«r 

See alfo Gibbon's account of Theodora, the wife of the em« 
peror Judinian^ The proftitute> who in the prefence of in-» 
numerable fpedbators had^ polluted the theatre of Conftanti-* 
nople, was adored as a queen in the fame city, by grave 
magiflrates, orthodox bifhops, victorious generals, and cap<* 
tive monarchs. The lines of Pope above quoted are referred 
by Warburton to this Theodora in particular ; but, as Gibbon 
obf^rvesy it muft require Warburton's critical telefcope to fee 
this. 

* Age of forty,'\ — Originally the vow of virginity taken 
by the Veftals was perpetual. The firft ten years they learn- 
ed the facred rites ; the next ten they praClifed thefe ; and 
the laft inftruAed their juniors. It was very feldom that 
they availed themfelves of this permiflion to marry ; if they 
didy it was thought highly unbecoming. See Dionyfius Ha- 
licamaiTenfit. 

C a ibmc 
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iome fay, king Romulus, but according to others 
the Roman people, heirs of her efFedts. On this 
account public facrifice was offered her by the 
Flamen Quirinalis, and a day of the public fefti- 
vals was called after her name. But Sabinus 
Mailurius, in his iirft book of Memorials, follow- 
ing fome hiftorians, fays that Acca Larentia was 
the nurfe of Romulus. This woman, fays he, loft 
one of twelve male children by death; in his 
room Romulus gave himfelf as fon to Acca 
Larentia, calling himfelf and the other brothers 
Fr aires Arvales ^ . From this time there was a 
Ibciety of Fr aires Arvaks^ twelve in number j of 
which priefthood the diftin£tion is a garland of 
corn and white fiUets. 

• Fratrts AruaUs^ or rather Fratrts AmbarvaUs. They 
offered facrifice to Ceres and Bacchus^ to obtain fertility to 
their lands.— They were called Ambarvales, becaufe they 
carried the vidim round the fields. See alfo Pliny, Book i^ 
Q« 8. who relates the fame flory with lus nfual gravity. 
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Chap. VIII. 



Memorable anecdotes of Alexander and Puhlius 

Scipio. 

APPION, a Greek, who was called Plifto- 
nices, was a man of agreeable and prompt 
elocution. When celebrating the praifes of king 
Alexander, he forbade, fays he, the wife of a con- 
quered enemy, who was a woman of extraordi- 
nary beauty, to be introduced to his prefence ', 
that he might not touch her, even with his eyes *. 

A pleafant 

" To his prefenc(/\'^Oti the contrary, C^Curtius and Juf- 
tin both affirm, that the female relations of Darius were all 
introduced to the prefence of Alexander. 

• Might not touch her, e<ven with bis ^^/.]— Somewhat fimi- 
lar to this is the exprefiion of Lear in our Shakefpeare : 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
I'd fay I*d eyes again. 

Plutarch fays of Alexander, that on feeing the women of 
perfia, he faid they were a^yri^an^ ejjLfMtrm, griefs of the eyes. 
But Herodotus makes the Perfians ufe ^is expreffion to 
Amyntas the Macedonian king. See my note at this p^f- 
fage of the Greek hiftorian. Confult alfo the life of the 
emperor Julian, by the Abbe Bleterie, page j^o^ft^. This 
eccentric charadler, in his laft and fatal expedition againjl 
Perfia, took fome great city by florm. The perfian women 
.have ever been celebrated for their peHbnal charms; and 
when his officers expreiTed a wiih to prefent him with fome 

Q 2 female 
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A pleafant queftion may therefore be propofed, 
Who is to be reckoned the more continent. Pub- 
iius Africanus the Elder, who having taken Car- 
thage, a confiderable city in Spain, reftored 
without violation to her father, a blooming virgin 
of remarlcable beauty, the daughter of a noble 
Spaniard, who had been taken captive and brought 
to him J or Alexander ', who refufed to fee the 
wife and filler of king Darius, captured in a 
mighty batde, who had been defcribed to him as 
very beautiful, and forbade them to be brought 
to his prefence ? — But let thofe expatiate on both 
thefc fubjedbs concerning Alexander and Scipio, 
who have plenty of time, and words and genius 
for the employment. It will be enough for me 

female captives of extraordinary beauty ; that he might not 
yield to a paflion which has often triumphed over conquer- 
ors, and fometimes over philofophers, he refufed to fee 
them. 

' Or Jlexander^l-r^^zylt has a great deal to fay on this 
fubjedl, at the articles Abderamc and Macedonia. Abde - 
rame was a Mooriih 'general, and by chance of war obtained 
pofleflion of the perfon of a widow lady of furprifing beauty, 
whom he treated with the greatell delicacy and generofity ; 
an aft, fays Bayle, which a Saracen writer would have ex- 
tolled beyond the boafted continence of Alexander and Sci- 
pio. I would not diminiih the praife due to^Alexander's felf- 
denial; but it is related of him, that he was by no means na- 
turally of an amorous conftitution.— ^* If thou wert pure as 
fnow, thou flialt not 'fcape calumny." Yet of Scipio, Va- 
lerius -Maximus alfo relates, that in his early life he was a li- 
bertine.— -Solutioms vitas primos adolefcentiae annos. egiiTe 
feitui:. 

to 
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to relate what is reported by hiftory. 1 1 is faid 
of this Scipio, I know not whether truly or 
otherwife, but it is related, that when a young 
man he was not immaculate i and it appears that 
thefe verfes were written by Cn. Naevius the poet 
againft him : 

*' He who often carried on great affairs with 
glory, whofe exploits yet live and flourifh, who 
alone is renowned among men, was by his father 
led away in his Ihirt from his miftrefs," 

I believe that thefe verfes induced V^erius 
Antias to exprefs himfelf <:oncerning the morality 
of Scipio, in contradiction to all other writers ; 
and to fay, that this captive maid was not reftored 
to her father, as we have faid above, but was de-t 
tamed by Scipio, and ufed by hiTP fpr his ^inoroKs 
pleafurest 
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Chap. IXJ 

I 1 

^ • . . . I , 

Apajfagefrtm the Annals of L. Ptfo, interejltng in 
it/elf and agreeably related. 

BECAUSE the thing feemed worthy of bp- 
. . ing recorded which L. Pifo in his ^ird 
book of Annal$ affirms, that Cn. Flavius, a curule 
asdile^ and fon of Annius, did, and as this is told 

^ This chapter is of confiden^ble importance, as it throws 
fnuch light on ancient hiftory. Upon the fcribes of the an- 
cients ^"volmne might eafily be written; they differed from 
each odier confiderably in rank, in the nature pf U^eir epi- 
ployments, and their confequent views in the flate; ge- 
nerally fpealdng, they were lield in no great eftimation.— - 
They might not be admitted into the fcnate; and yet it ap- 
pears from th^ chapter, that they were eligible to high and 
important offices. Cicero calls them an honourable body of 
men^ in his fifth oration againft Verres : '* Quae pars operis 

aut opportunitatis in fcriba efl Ordo ell hpnefhis quis 

negat." Vet they were of^en in a fervile condition, and ge- 
nerally found among the flaves of the great, difHnguiflied by 
no particular privileges. Their employment in this fituation 
feems to have been that of librarian or fecretary. We learn 
j&om the chapter before us, that it was ufual for them to 
appear in public with the inftruments of their profeflion. — 
Pliny calls his fcribe or fecretary, notarius : ** Notarium 
voco — abit — rurfufque revocatur, rurfufque dimittitur." 

When confidered in a public capacity^ their office feems 
to have nearly correfponded with that of our notary public. 

Iff 
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\>y Pifo with much purity and elegance^ I have 
tranfcribed the whole of the paffage. 

** Cn. Flavius was the fon of a freedtnan, and 
by profefHon a fcribe. He appeared as a candi- 
date for the cunjle aedilefliip at the time of elec- 
tion of 2ediles> and was declared curule sedile by 
his tribe : but the asdile wI>o hel4 the comitia 
refufed to accept him^ not thinking it right that 
he who had been a fcribe (hoiild be cunile aedilc. 
fZn. Flayius^ the fon of Annius^ is faid to have 
thrown away his t^blets^ at^d renounced his pro* 
feflion of fcribe> and he was ele£bed curifle a^ile. 
The fame Cn. Flavius, the fon of Annius, is faid 
to have made a vifit to his poUeague when lick ; 
$nd having entered into the inner apartment^ 
many young noblemen who were fitting there 
tre^ed him contemptuoufly. No one choie to 
rife. Af this Gn. Flavips, the Ion of Annius, 
fmiled : he dircded his ivory chair to be brought, 
and placed it at the entrance, fo that none of them 
could go out ; and all of them reludtantly beheld 
Ijim fitting in his chair of office/ • 
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Chap. X. 

Sfory of Euclid the Socratic^ iy whofe example the 
fhilojopher Taurus ufed to encourage bis pupils to 
the earneftftudy ofphilojoply. 

m 

TH E phalofophcr Taurus, a man in my me- 
mory of reputation in the Platonic fed, 
whilft he reconifriended the ftudy of philofophy 
by many good and pertinent examples, parti- 
cularly imprefled on the niinds of youth what 
he affirmed to have been frequently done by Eu- 
clid the Socratic. 

The Athenians, fays he, had decreed, that if 
any citizen of Megara * Ihould be found to have 

fct 

• Of Megara.^^^tt the Comedy of Errors. 

Duke, It hath in folemn fynod been decreed. 
Both by the Syracufans and ourfelves. 
To admit no traffic to our adverfe towns; 
Nay more— 

If any born at Ephefus, be feen 
At any Syracufan marts or fairs> 
Again, if any Syracufan bom 
Come to the bay of Ephefus^ he dies. 

Megara feparated the territories of Athens from thofe of 
Corinth ; it was confequently often involved in the hoftili-* 
tics of more powerful neighbours. It was at firft govern* 
ed by kings, but was finally fubjedted by the Athenians 

S ^^ 
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fet his foot in Athens, that man fhould luffcr 
death ; fo great a hatred did the Athenians en- 
tertain for their neighbours of Megara. Then 
Euclid, who was from the fame place % of Me- 
gara," and who before refided at Athens, and was 
a hearer of Socrates, after this decree had the 
public fauAion^at .evening, as foon as it was dark, 
in a long female garb, and in a cloak of various 
colours, having his head in a hood, left his houfe 
a* Mqg^ra to vifit Socrates at Athens, that at le^ 
during fomp portion of the night he might enjoy 
Jus converfation and inftruftion. Early in the 
morning, difguifed in the fame drefs, he returned 
hpme, the diftance being fomething more than 
twenty miks. Bu^t now, contuaued he, we fee 
philofophers eagerly running of t-hemfelves to che 
doors of young men who ^re rich, to give their 
leffons; thejre they ar^ oWjged to fit, fliut up, till 
their pupils Ihall have flept off the laft night's 
wine. 

to their power. The philofopher Euclid, mentioned in this 
chapter, founded at Megara a fchool of philofophy ] the 
principles ^hich he inculcated had a near refemblaace to the 
Platonic difcipline. An anecdote of his amiable dilpofitiqn is 
recorded by Plutarch : Bis brother Was offended with him, 
and exclaimed in a paiffion, " I will die if I have not re- 
venge." «* So will I," replied Euclid, «« if I do not oblige 
you to love me again."— He was fucceeded in his /chool 
by Eubulns of Miletus. 

* From the fame place."] — Qui indidem Megaris, in the 
original; this is pointed out by Rutgerfius as an elegant 
inutation of Greek expreffion, of which many examples are 
^und in Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Terence, and others. 

C H AP» 
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Chap. XI. 

Words of ^intus Metellus NumidicuSy which it is 
a fleafure to remember y applicable to dignified Jia^ 
iions and propriety ofconduS. 

SINCE it is unbecoming to contend in re- 
proaches with very profligate men, and to 
retaliate ill words upon thofe who are vulgar and 
impudent, becaufe you are fb long like and equal 
to them, as you ufe and liften to their language ; 
as much may be learned from an oration of Q^ 
Metellus Numidicus', as from the books and 
precepts of philofpphers. Thefe are die words 
of Metellus againft Cn. Manlius a tribune, by 
whom he had been infulted and reproached in 
very abufive terms before the people : 

" And now, Romans, with refpeft to him, whq 
thinks that he increafes his own importance by de- 
claring Jiimfclf my enemy, but whom I neither re- 
ceive as a friend nor fear as an enemy, I will not 
fay another word agamft him. For I think him 

^ ' ^ MiteUus,] — ^This was Quintus Caecili^s Metellus> 
who is often mentioned by Cicero in terms of the highefl 
refpe^. He was an excellent magiftrate> and a firm pa- 
triot. The Manlius whom he in this place fo feverely re- 
probates> was a friend to Catiline, for whofe fervice he raifed 
an ^rmy. 

moft 
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mod unworthy of the praifes of good men, ^ei- 
ther IS he a proper objedt for the reproaches 
of the good J for if you name a fellow of this 
defcription at a time when you cannot punifh 
lum, you treat him rather with honour than con- 
tempt." 



Chap. XII. 

^at neither ** tefiamentum^^ as Servius Sulpicius 
thought J nor^^ Jacellum^^ as ^rehatius^ are com-- 
founded. Reformer is derived from " teftatio^* 
the latter is a diminutive from ^^JacrumJ* 

SERVIUS Sulpicius the lawyer, the moft 
learned .man of his time, in his fecond book 
** On denouncing Sacred Rites %" aflerts that 

tejiamentum, 

% 

* Denouncing SacrtdRites*\-^T\it heir was obliged to make 
a declaration before the comitia curiata> that he would adopt 
the facred rites which followed the inheritance; and this was 
called, " deteflatio facrorum/* An inheritance net accom^ 
panied by thiSs is called by Plautus, *' hareditas fine facris." 
This expreffion Thornton properly enough, I fuppofe from 
the authority of Feftus, tranflates, " An eftate without an 
incumbrance." Particular facrifices belonged to each Ro- 
man family, which neccflarily involved a confiderable ex- 
pence. 

. An 
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fejiameritumi though I cannot- tell why, is % corh*- 
pound word. He fays it is compounded of tef^ 
iatio and mens j what then (hall wo fay of cdcea-^ 
mentumy or fcdud'amenPumy or favimentuM^or vef^ 
timentumy and a thoufand- other words which atd 
in a fimilar manner extended ? Shall we fay thac 
all thefe are compound ? A falfe, but neither an 
inelegant nor prepofterous fignification of mens 
(mind) feems here to have intruded itfelf on Ser- 
vius, or whoever elfe firft made the affertion. 

Indeed a fimilar and equally pertinent idea 
'occurred to C. Trebatius, in his fecond book 
^* Of Religions." The facellum is a fmall place 
with an altar, facred to a deity. He then adds, 
*' I think Jacellum is compounded of the ' two 
vfordis Jacer and cellay as facra cella^ Thus Tre- 
batius wrote; but who knows not i^t facellum is 
a fimple word, not compounded oijacer and cella^ 
but a diminutive o^Jacrum ? 

An anecdote on this fubj&A b relft ted by. Livy, which 
feems to demand a place here. x : 

The Fabian family were obliged at a certain time to offer 
iacrifice on the Quirinal hill. When the Gauls were in pof- 
feflion of the whole of Rome except the Capitol, Caius Fa- 
bins Dorfoy in a facred veft, and having the facred utenfils in. 
his hand, adoniihed the enemy by his defcending with un- 
daunted intrepidity from the Capitoline hill. Widiout re- 
garding their voices, geftures» or menaces, he p^ed through 
their ranks, and came to the Quirinal mount. There, hav- 
ing with due fdemnity offered the facrifice required, he , 
again returned, and without moleftation, to his friends ; the 
Gaols either venerating his piety, or overcome by his au- 
dacity. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XIII. 

Of certain queftians difcujfed hy Taurus the pbilofo^ 
fher at bis tabky and called Jympojiacs \ 

THE following was generally done at Athens 
by thofe who were more particularly inti- 
mate with the philofopher Taurus. When he 
invited us to his houfe, that we might not come, 
as he faid, entirely free and without paying * any 
thing, we fubfcribed to the fupper not choice bits 
of food, but fome fubtle queftions. Every one 
of us therefore went with his mind prepared to 
propofc fome queftion i and when fupper ended 
converfation began. The queftions propofed 
were not fevere and profound, but rather calcu- 
lated to exercife acutenefs j being facetious, tri- 
fling,, and adapted to Ipirits moderately warmed 

• Symf9/tats.']^^The lUeral meamng of this word is drink- 
ing.togethi^r; from whence it came to mean difputatiohs at 
table^ Plutarch having nine books of Queftions fo called.— 
Soch aHb is the work of Athenasus. 

• Witbattt paying.] *— In the orieinal, aJymboU, Thus, in 
Terence, afymbolos ad coenam venire, is to come to an enter- 
tainment without paying ; (he word is derived from a, nom^' 
cv§9 coMp and 0a9Ji^jaeia> Anciently at every public enter- 
tainment each gueft contributed his proportion, which was 
called his ^c/ft^oAu, pr fymbol. The word, as now ujfed in our 
language^ bears a very different meaning. 

with 
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with wine. Such, generally, as this ludicrous 
fubtlety, which I fhall mention. It was a(kedi 
When a dying man could be faid to die ; at the 
time he aftually expired, or when he was on the 
point of expiring ? When a pcrfbn rifing could 
bcr laid to rife ; when he aftually ftood, or when 
he was but juft fitting? He who learned any art, 
at what time he became an artift ; when he was 
really one, or when he was juft not one ? If you 
affert any one of thefe, you aflcrt what is abfurd 
and ridiculous ; yet it will appear more abfurd, if 
you affert both or allow neither. But when they 
laid that all thefe quibbles were futile and abfurd. 
Do not, interrupted Taurus, delpifc thefe altoge- 
ther as a mere trifling Iport. The gravcft phi- 
Ipfophers have enquired ferioufly concerning 
thefe things; and fome have thought that the 
moment of dying was called and indeed really 
was that when life yet remained ; others thought 
at this period no life exifted, and they called ac- 
tual death that which was the aft of dying. So 
of other fimilar things ', they have at different 
times defended different opinions. But our Plato, 
continued he, afligned this period neither to life 

* Similar things,"] — This delicate point of vibration be- 
tween two things entirely oppofite» yet clofely approximart- 
ing» is admirably defcribed in the Ode to Indifierence, by 
Mrs. Greville : 

Nor peace, nor 6afe, that heart can know, 

Which^ like ihe needle trae. 
Turns at the touch of joy or woc< 

Sut taming trembles toe^ 

rior 
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nor death ; which rule he alfo obferved in aU other 
dilputes of a fimilar nature. For he faw indeed 
a contradiftion each way, and that of two oppo- 
fite things both could not feparately be fupport- 
ed i and that the queftion was of the point of 
coherence betwixt two different things, namely 
life and death. For this reafon he himfelf in- 
vented and exprefTed another new period as to 
the point of contaft, which in a peculiar form of 
words he named " rnv €f a*^vii? fva-^y * ;" and you 
will find him thus expreffing himfelf in his book 
called Parmenides : ^^ For this fuddennefs feems 
to exprefs fomething like a tranfition from one to 
anothqr/'— Such were the contributions at the 
table of Taurus, and fuch as he himfelf ufed to fay 
were the contents of his fecond courfe \ 

^ rue f|«(f »)i? f t;0'ir.]— -A nature on a fudden, or a fuddea 
Bature. 

' Secofui courje,] -^Thc contents of the fecond courfe 
among the Romans were called beUaria> and coniified of fruits 
and confectionary. 
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Chap. XrV. 

^Thne najons qffigned hy pbilofopbers for the punifi-^ 
ment of crimes. Why Pkio has recorded only 
two of them. 

IT is ufually fuppofed that there are three pro- 
per reafbns for punifhing crimes; the one, 
which is called pafffcria (admohition), or xoXaa-t^, 
or tra^oLmfn^y when a rebuke is adminiftcred for 
the lake of correftion and improvement, tliat he ^ 
who has committed an accidental offence, may 
become more regular and attentive. The fecond 
is that, whidi they who diftinguifli nicely be- 
tween thefe terms call Ti/A«f i« (vengeance). This 
mode of noticing an offence takes place when 
the dignity and authority of him againft whom it 
is committed, is to be defended, left the paffing 
by, the crime fhould give rife to contempt or a 
diminution of refpedt, therefore they fuppofe this 
word to fignify the vindication of honour.. The 
third mode of pumfliment is called by the Greeks 
wocgotinyiAot (example) and is applied when pu- 
nifhment is neccflary for the fake of example, that 
others may be deterred from fimilar offences 
againft the public by the dread of fimilar 
puniftiment. Therefore did ,our anceftors al- 
fo denominate the heavieft and moft impor- 
tant 
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tant puniftimcnts, exitmples '. When therefore 
there U either great hope, that he who has 
offended will without punilhment voluntarily 
coireft hinrifelf, or on the contrary there is no 
hope that he can be amended and correfted, or 
that it is not nec^ffary to fear any lofs of that 
dignity, againft which he has offended, or the of- 
fence is of that kind, the example of which it is 
not neceflary to imprefs with particular terror 5 
in this cafe, and with rcfpeft to every fuch of- 
fence> there does not feem to exift the neceflity 
of being eager to inflidt puniftiment. Thefe 
three modes of vengeance, other philofophers in 
various places, and our Taurus in the firft book 
of his Commentaries on the Gorgias of Plato, 
has fet down. But Plato himfelf has plainly faid, 
that there only exift two caufes for puniftiment. 
The one, which we have firft mentioned, for cor- 
redtion j the other, which we have Ipoken of in 
the third place, to deter by example. Thefe are 
the words of Plato : — ^^ It is proper for every 
one who is punifhed, by him who punifhes from 
a proper motive, that he fhould become better 
and receive advantage j or that he fliould be an 
example to others, that others, feeing him fuffer, 
may from terror be rendered better.'* 

In thefe lines it is evident that Plato ufed the 
word T»j{AWfnit not, as I have before remarked 
fome people have, but in its common and ge- 

• Thus we fay in Engliih to make an escampk of a per/on, 

D 2 neral 
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neral fenfe, for all kinds of punifliment. But 
whether, becaufe he paffed over as .too infignifi- 
cant and really contemptible, the inflifting pu- 
nifhnnent to avenge the injured dignity of man 9 
or rather that he omitted it as not being neceflary 
to the queftion he was difculling, as he was 
writing of punifhncients which were to take place 
not in this life among men, but after death, this I 
leave to others to determine. * 

* The fubjefl of crimes and punifhments is hardly to be 
exhaufted; and in all ages of mankind the graveft and 
wifeft philofophers have differed in their opinions and argu- 
ments concerning them. The flate of fociety is conftantly . 
changing in all places and at all periods ; confequently that 
fyflem which may be wife at one epoch, may alfo be abfurd, 
inconfiflent, and inadequate in another. At one time feverity 
may be indifpenfably neceffary, at another, mildnefs becomes 
the truefl policy. To recapitulate the fentiments of thofe 
who have gone before us, or indeed of our cotemporaries, 
would be tedious, and perhaps, from my pen, unintereft- 
ing. I am happy to tranfcribe a fentence from Seneca 
concerning crimes and punifhments, to which I prefume the 
majority of mankind will without difficulty accede ; it feems 
indeed to be the only unexceptionable bafis for every code 
of penal laws : ** The end of punifhment is either to make 
him better who is punifhed, or that his example who is pu- 
nifhed may make others better ; or, lafUy, that the bad be- 
ing taken away, the £Ood may live in greater fecurity.'* 



Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

» 

Of the word quiefco ; whether the letter e ought to 

be made long or Jhort. 

A FRIEND of mine, a man of ferious ftudy, 
and well verfed in the more elegant pur- 
fuits of learning, commonly ufed the word y«/- 
ef£o with the e fhort. Another friend of mine, 
who was very dextrous in the fubtleties of fcience, 
but too faftidious and nice with refpeft to common 
cxpreflions, thought that he fpoke barbaroufly; 
faying, that he ought to have pronounced it long, 
and not fhort. He obferved, that quiefcit ought 
to be pronounced as calejcit^ nitefcit^ Jiupejdtj and 
many others of a fimilar kind. He added alfo, 
that quies was pronounced with the e long, and 
not ftiort. But my friend remarked, with his ac- 
cuftomed mbdefly and moderation, that if the 
^lii \ the Cineri *, and the Santrae ^, thought it 
was to be fo pronounced, he would not comply 

' jElius']-»^\s more than once mentioned by Gellius in 
terms of refpe^t, as a very learned man. 

* C/wr«/.]— I do fiot find this name in Nonius Marcellus, 
but he b again introduced by Gellius in the i6th bgok, and 
is mentioned by Macrobius^ 

^ «S«»/r^,]—S antra is a name which occurs in Marcellus, 
where he is reprefented as a writer on the antiquity of 
fiords. 

D 3 with 
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with their opinion in contradiftion to the univcrfil 
ufage of the Latin tongue j nor would he be fo 
particular in his language as to ufe harfh and 
uncommon expreflions. He alfo wrote upon 
this fubjedt in ^ kind of mock exercife; and 
demonftrated that quie/co was not fimilar to 
the wofds above mentioned/ nor derived froni 
quiesi but th^t quies was derived from quU 
efcoy and that this word had the manner and the 
origin of the Greek word kt^xjov and ttrMVj which 
is lonice from the verb ccr^w* ^<^x^' ^^ proved 
then, by reafons which were not uninterefting, 
that quiejco ought not to be pronounced with the 
flong. 



Chap, XVI. 

^he common word deprccor applied by tbi po^ 
Catullus in an unujual but not improper manner, 
^he meaning of this word^ with examples from 
ancient writers. 

A CERTAIN perfpn, wlio by an irregular 
and rude fort of exercife, had_aflerted 
claims to the reputation of eloquence, but had 
not learned the true ufages of the Latin tongue, 
when we were one evening walking in the Ly* 

ceum. 
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c^um^ afforded w much mirth aod amufement. 
For as the word depr^cor was placed with parti- 
cular judgment in^ a poem of Catullus, he> not 
knowing this, obfcrved, that the lines were re- 
markablx flat^ which in my opinion are exceed- 
inglf beautiful. They are here added ' : 

Ixfbia mi dicit Temper male, nee tacet unquam 
De me Lefbia ; me delpeream nifi amat. 

Quo figno ? quail non totidem mox deprecor 
illi 
Affidue ; verum delpeream nifi amo. 

The good man * thought that deprecor was ufed 

in 

' Heri added."]"^! have given in the text the original^ as 
it appears in the edition of GronOvius. It is undoubtedly 
pointed wrongs It fhould be read thus : 

Lefbia mi dicit Temper male, nee tacet unquam 
Pe me : liclbia me defpere^n nifi amat> Sec, 

A friend ihm tranflates the epigram, « 

So oft does Lefbia rail upon my name; 

Ah! may I perifh but the maid's in love, 
I know it<*-«-for I feel a kindred fiame. 

And equal railings equal fondnefs prove* 

This is elegant, and fufficiently explanatory of the poet's 
meaning ; but yet there is a ppint in the original which it has 
not reached. Mr. Wilkes, in his elegant edition of Catullus, 
has adopted the reading ^^hich I have given above. I'he 
iecond^line is fometimes re^d thus : 

De me defpeream me nifi Lefbia amat. 

^ Good man.]^^Bon\is homo; which expreffion is ufed ifi 
^ fenfe of ridicule or contempt. Thus, in ^nglifh, the epir 
th^t food is often applied ludicroufly; s^nd we fay, good 

P ^ ^ man 
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in this paflagc, as it is generally applied by the 
vulgar, to fignify, I earneftly pray, entreat, and 
fupplicate, where the prepofition de is ufed in- 
tenfively. If it were fo, the lines would be in- 
animate indeed; but the contrary is the fa6t. 
For the prepofition de^ as it is doubtfiil, conveys 
a double meaning in one and the fame word ; 
and deprecor is here applied by Catullus in the 
fenfe of, I deteft, execrate, put aw^y, and abo- 
minate. It has a different meaning in Cicero's 
Oration for Syllaj where he fays, " Quam mul- 
torum hie vitam a Sulla deprecatu^.'' Thus in hisj 
diffuafive from the Agrarian law: *^ Si quid deli- 
quero, nuUae funt imagines qu^e me a yobis de^ 
precentur," 

But it is not Catullus only who has thus ufed 
this word : the books of the ancients are full of 
this fignification of it, from which I have felefted 
one or two examples. Q^ Ennius, in his Erec- 
theus, has expreffed himfelf not in a very different 
manner from Catullus 2 

Quibus nunc aenimna mea libertatem paro 
Quibus fervitutcm mea mifcria deprecor. 

Where it fignifies to drive away, to remove either 

man and good fellow, contemptuoufly. Good man is fome- 
times ufed fynonymoully with hulband. See alfo Cardinal 
>VoIfey's famous foliloquy in Shakfpeare : 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 
And when he thinks, good eafy man ! full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root. 
And then he falls as I do. 

by 
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by entreaty or by fome other method. The fame 
Ennius alfo, in his Ctefiphon : 

Ego quum meae vitae parcam, letum inimico 
deprecor. 

Cicero in his fixth book De Republica, has 
thus expreffed himfelf : 

" Quod quidem eo fyit majus qui quum caufa 
pari collegae effent, non modo invidia pari non 
crant, fed etiam Claudii invidiam Gracchi caritas 
deprecabatur.'* 

This alfo means, not that he earneftly intreat- 
ed, but that he, as it were, drove fronl him, and 
averted envy. Thus the Greeks, by an affinity 
of expreffion, fay Trot^ocimfjt.ai. In his Oration for 
A. Cascina, Cicero alfo ufes the word again: 

^' Quid huic homini facias? nonne concedas 
interdum ut excufatione fumn^as ftultitjse, fummas 
improbitatis odium deprecetur.** 
So in his fejcond Oration againft Verres; 

" Nunc yero quid faciat Hortenfius ? avari- 
tiasne criinina frugalitates laudibus deprecetur? an 
hominem flagitiofiffimum, libidinofiffimum ne* 
quiflimumque defendet?" 

Thus Catullus fays, that he does the fame as 
Lelbia^ that he publicly fpake ill of her, that he 
fcorned, delpifed, and conftantly detcfted her, and 
yet that he paflionatcly loved her. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Who firfi inftituted public libraries '. ^he number 
of books depojited in public libraries at Athens be- 
for^ the Perjian iwoafim. 

PISISTRATUS the tyrant is faid to have 
been the firft who fupplied bopks of the li- 
beral fciences at Athens for public ufe. After- 
wards the Athenians thenafelves, with great care 
and pains, increafed their number; but all this nnul-^ 
titude of books, Xerxes, when he obtamed pof- 
feffion of Athens, and burned the whole of the 
city except the citadel, feized and carried away 

' Fublic ttlfraries,] — That Pififtratus was the firft who col- 
ledted books, feem% generally allowed by ancient writers. 
Before the Theban and Trojan wars we muft not look even 
for books, much lefs for colledions of books. It is lingular 
that Pythagoras forbade his difciples to commit any thing 
to writifig, with an exception, I believe, in favour of thofv 
who purfued mathematical ftudies. 

In Greece were feveral famous libraries. Clearchus, who 
was a follower of Plato, founded a magnificent one in He- 
raclea. There was one in the iiland of Cnidos. T^e books 
of Athens were by 8ylla removed to Rome. The publig 
libraries of the Romans were filled with books, not of mif- 
cellaneous literature, but were rather political and facred 
fcolledions, confifting 6f what regarded their laws and th^ 
ceremonies of their religion, Their piivate libraries wei;e 
very fplendid and magnificent, as I have elfewhere de- 
fcribed. . * 

to 
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to Perfia. But king Seleucus, who was called 
Nicanor, many years afterwards, was careful that 
all of them fhould be again carried back to 
Athens. 

A prodigious number of books were in fucceed- 
ing times collefted by the Ptolemies * in Egypt, 
to the amount of near feven hundred thoufand 
yolumes. But in the firft Alexandrine war the 
whole library, dqring the plun4cr of the city, was 
jdeftroyed by fire, not by any concerted defign^ 
Jbut accidentally by the auxiliary ioldiers. 

* The PtoUmies.l'-K^he Egyptian library was began by 
""^tolemy Philadelphus. It is worth relating of this princew 
^at when the Athenians were in great diflrefs from a fa- 
mine, he refufed to fumifh them with proyifions till they 
;Piould firft prefent him with the original works of their three 
celebrated tragedians. This library was accidentally burned ] 
by Caefar'^s foldiers^but it wa» afterw^ds reflored by Antony^ 
who gave it to Cleopatra. 

Nothing could be more honourable, or perhaps more ufe- 
fal to a nation, than a great national library. It may be 
faid, that in this country fuch a library would be fuperfluous, 
as there exiil fo many valuable and curious colledions. This 
is true, but this is not enough.-r-I know that many fuch col- 
Jeftipns exift among us, but I objeft that they are not fuffi- 
ciently eafy of accefs. The ingenuous pride and delicacy 
of a fchelar, will often make him diffident of applying for 
books where alone they are to be had ; particularly, which 
is often the cafe, when the loan of them is coniidered as a 
great perfonal pbligation. 
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BOOK VII. ] 



C H A p. I. 

Memorable faSis of P. Scipio jifricanusy taken from 

the Annals. 

WHAT has been recorded in Greek hiftory 
of Olympias, wife of king Philipi and 
mother of Alexander, has alfo been related of the 
mother of P. Scipio, firft called Africanus. For 
C. Oppius % Julius Higinus, and others who 
have written on the life and adtions of Africanus, 
affirm that his mother was for a long timje fup- 
pofed to be barren, and that Publius Scipio, to 
whom fhe had been married, defpaired of having 
children. Afterwards, when in the abfence of her 
hufband, fhe flept alone in her own apartment, 
and ufuai bed, an immenfe ferpent * was feen to 

rcpofe 

' ' C. Oppius, 'l^-^Q. Oppius was a biographer, and is quoted 
by Plutarch, Pliny, and others. 

* Immen/e ferpent, '["•^MiJiy exalted charafters have wifhed 
to circulate the opinion, that under the form of ferpents, 
Jupiter or Apollo, or fbme other of the deities, were the au- 
thors of theix being, lo imitation of Alexander and Scipio, 

Auguftus 
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repofe near her, which (they who beheld it mak* 
ing a great noife, and being much terrified) glided 

away 

Augaftus Casfar alfo was proud to have it believed, that in 
the fhape of a ferpent Apollo enjoyed his mother Atia.— 
The ftery is related at length by Suetonius ; where alfo we 
are told, that from the time of her conception there was im« 
preifed on her body a fpot like a ferpent, which prevented 
her from attending the public baths. 

Sidonius Apollinaris thus fpeaks of this circumflance, ad 
it re/pe£b Auguflus : 

Magnus Alexander, nee non Augufhrs, habentor * 
Concepti ferpente deo. 

Dryden makes a happy ufe of this fabulous origin of 
Alexander, in his Ode on St. Cecilia's day ; 

The fong began from Jove, ^^ 
Who left his blifsful feats above. 
Such is the power of mighty Love I 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant fpires he trode. 
When he to fair Olympia prefs'd« 
And while he fought her fnowy breaft. 
Then round her (lender waift he curl'd. 
And flamp'd an image of himfelf,a fovereign of the world* 

See alfo in Milton a beautiful allufion to thefe fables : 

Pleafing was his (hape 
And lovely, never fince of ferpent kind 
Lovelier : not thofe that in Illyria chang'dj 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 
In Epidaurus, nor to which transformed 
Ammonian Jove or Capitoline was feen; ; 
He with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio, the heighth of Rome. 

The ferpent, among the ancients, was univerfally con- 
fidered as the fymbol of good fortune. This perhaps is 

enough. 
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away and could not be found, ^his was related 
by P. Scipio to the augurs j who replied,, after 
performing facrifice, that he would have children. 
Not many days after this Terpen t had been feen in 
her bed, the woman began to feel the ufual fymp- 
toms of conception. "CJn the tenth month fhc 
brought forth; and that Publius Scipio Africa-* 
nus was then bom, who conquered Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians in Africa, in the fecond Punic 
war. But he was much rather believed to be a 
man of divine merit from his aftual exploits, than 
from this prodigy. Yet it is not impertinent to 
add, that the writers whom I have mentioned 
above have recorded, that this Scipio Africanus 
did very frequen%, at the latter part of the night, 
before break of day, go to the Capitol, and com- 
mand the chapel ^ of Jove to be opehed; and that 
there he would remain a long time alone, as if 
confulting with Jupiter * concerning the repub- 

cnough, to fay more would lead to a long difcuffion of fer- 
pent worfliip as pradifed by the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Phoeniciansy and the Egyptians. 

* The r^^jfrf/.]— Th?it is, the interior and more facred part 
of the temple, where the image of the deity was depofited. 
The word in the original is cellam. Arnobius adverfus Gentes 
ufes cellulas in tlie fame manner : Conclavia et cellolas fabri- 
cari. 

^ As if confulting luitJb Jupiter. "] — Thus alfo Numa Pom- 
pilius, in order to obtain greater influence with the people, 
pretended to have nightly communication with the nymph 
Egeria. To which tradition Juvenal thus alludes : 
Madid^mque Capenam 
Hie ubi nofionue Numa coniHtuebat amicac, 

lie. 
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lie. The porters alfo of the temple were greatly 
aftoniihed, that on his coming to the Capitol 
alone, and at that time, the dogs, who were alwajrs 
furious to other people, neither bariccd at nor 
molefted him. The many admirable things 
which Scipio faid and did, feemed to ftrengthen 
and confirm the popular opinions concerning him. 
One of which was of this kind : He laid clofe 
fiege to a town in Spain, which was ftrong, well 
protcfted by its fituation, walls, and troops, and 
had alfo abundance of provifions; there were no 
hopes of |iis taking it; and on a certain day he 
fate in his camp adminiftering juftice, from a place 
whence the town was vifible at a diftance. Then 
one of the foldrers, whofe caufe was trying, {land- 
ing near him, alked, as ufual, the day and place 
when his recognizance fhould appear ^ ; Scipio» 
pointing with his hand to the citadel of the be-> 
fiegcd town, ^ After two days," fays he, ** they 
fliall appear yonder;" and fo it happened. On 
the third day from the time when he ordered the 
fureties to appear the town was taken; and on 
that very day he adminiftercd juftice in the cita^ 
del of the place. 

' Recognizance Jhould appear.'\^^On the explanation of the 
legal terms here ufed by Gellius, confuit Heineccius, page 
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Chap. 1L ' 

Shameful error of Cafellius VindeXy found in the book 
which he called ** Ancient Readings.*^ 

WE find a dilgracefiil miftake in thefe very 
celebrated Commentaries of Ancient 
Readings of Caefellius Vindex, a man who was in- 
deed very accurate in mod inftances; which error: 
has efcaped many, although, in order to repre- 
hend Casfellius, various things are calumnioufly 
hunted out *. Caefellius has written, that Q;^ En- 

nius 

■ The argument of this chapter has been objedled to by 
fome, as a proof of great vanity and oftentation on the part 
•f Gellius. H. Stephens undertakes his defence ; which^ if 
any defence were neceffary, will be found fufficient and fa- 
tjsfadlory. This vindication of Gellius by Stephens is 
written againft Ludovicus Vives in particular. 
• Gellius has made out his cafe clearly enough, and proved 
all that he aflerted. We leajrn from this chapter the neceility 
of never introducing falfe or partial quotations; by doing 
which truth itfelf may be injured^ and the reputation of a 
man of genius difgraced. 

Concerning Caefellius Vindex* confult Bookiii. Chap. i6. 

* Calumnioufly hunted /7«/.]-r Whoever wiihes to fee thisk 
difingenuous fpirit of criticifm fuccefsfully expofed, with all 
the effect of wit and ridicule^ will be amply fatisfied with 
Swift's digreflion concerning critics in his Tale of a Tub* 
** The proper employment of a true ancient genuine critic,'* 
fays Swift, '* h to travel through this vaft world of writings; 
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hius, m his thirteenth book of Annals, ufed cor in 
Ac mafculine gender. The words of Csefellius 
are here added: " Ennius has ufed ctsfy as many 
other words, in the mafculine gender j for in the 
thirteenth book of Annals, he faid quern cor \ he 
then fubjoins two verfes from Ennius: 

Hannibal audaci cum pedbore dehortatur 

Ne bellum faciam : quern credidic effe meum cor?'* 

It is Antiochus king of Afia who fays this. He 
is furprifed, and in aftonifliment, that Hannibal 
the Carthaginian" Ihould difcourage him, being 
inclined to make war upon the Romans. But 
Caefellius underftood thefe verfes as if Antiochus 
Ihould fay, " Hannibal advifes me not to carry 
on war; which when he does, what fort of a heart 
does he fuppofe me to have ? How foolilh does he 
ibppofe me to be, defxring to make me believe 

to purfoe and hunt tbefe monHrous faults bred within thenu 
To drag out the lurking errors, like Cacus from his den; to 
multiply them like hydra's heads, and raldc them together 
like Augeas' dung, &c. Ac," W^hich pafTage, by the way, 
bears a remarkable refemblance to one which occurs in a cu- 
rious and fcarce littlrtrad, De Charlataneria Eruditorum. 

** Prima nobb prodeat graimmaticorum ac criticorum gent 
a{pera et ferox, qui cum pueros ad virgam obfequentes ha- 
buere in fcholis null! eruditorum parcunt et in ipfuni orbem 
Romanum Graeciamque univerfamprincipatumquendam am- 
bmofe fibi vindicent. Sive enim Graecus, five Latinus fjm- 
picx preponatur, non tarn id agunt ut fcite et appoiite dida 
cvolvant ac nitori fuo reddant, quam ut nodum quaerant in 
fcirpo at ad manufcriptos codices confugiant, variafqae lec- 
tiones^ nullo habito deledu cumulentj tum vero urere, fecare 
ct nihil a virgula cenforia intadVum relinquere." 

Vol. II. E this!" 
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this !'* Thus Caefellius : but the meaning of Em 
nius is very difierent 5 for there are not two 
but three yerfes belonging to this affertion of 
Ennius, the third of which Caefdlius has not re- 
garded: 

Hani;ubal audaci cum peftore de me hortatur 
Ne bellum faciam : quern credidit effe meum 

cor 
Suaforem fummum et ftudiolum robore belli. 

The fenfc and order of thefe words I believe to 
be this : " Hannibal, that mod bold and valiant 
man, whom I believed (for that is the meaning of 
€or meum credidH^ as if he had laid, whom I, foolifh 
man, believed) to be a great advifer to" war, dif- 
fuades and forbids me to make war." But pro- 
bably Caefellius, from this negligent diipofition of 
the words, read it quern cor, giving to quern an 
acute accent, as if it referred to cor, and not to 
Hannibal. But it does not efcape me, if any 
fhould be fo ftupid, that the cor of Caefellius may 
be defended as mafculine, by reading the third 
verfe feparately and unconnefted,! — ^As if Anti- 
ochus were to exclaim, in a broken and abrupt 
mode of exprtffion, fummum Juajorem I But they 
who fay this arc unworthy of reply. 
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Chap. 111. 

Cenjure of fuUius Tiroy Cicero* s freedmariy on a 
Jpeech of Marcus CatOy delivered in the Jenate fof 
the Rhodians^ ^he anjwer which I have made 
to that cenjure. 

THE city of Rhodes " was celebrated for the 
convenience of its infularfituation,thefplen- 
dour of its works, its knowledge of navigation, 

" l^ht city of Rhodes, '\'^n my notes to Herodotus I have 
ipoken at fome length concerning the Rhodians, explaining 
their policy and their power. — The Englifh reader may per- 
haps receive fome benefit from confulting the place> VoL 
III. page 260. The coloffus of Rhodes is memorable as one 
of the feven wonders of the world, and notorious to every 
fchool-boy. Some iew particulars concerning Rhodes, omit- 
ted in the note to which I allude, may not be unacceptable 
here, Cicero, in his Oration pro lege Manilia, teftifies that, 
even within his remembrance, the Rhodians retained their 
national glory, and their naval ikill. Confult alfo the four-r 
teenth book of Strabo, who fpeaks of the Rhodians in terms 
of the higheil commendation. According to Suidas, the 
Rhodians, from this circumftance of their coloflus, were nam- 
ed Colaflaeis : there were other colofli celebrated in ancient 
hifl^ry ; but this of Rhodes was far the moft diftinguiftied.— 
Learned men are not agreed about the etymology of the 
word Coloflus. Some fay it was fo named from Coletus, an 
artift of Rhodes, who conftrufted this famous work : neither 
are writers better, agreed about its height ; it was probably 
of the height of about one hundred and twenty feet. Pliny 
fays it was made by one Chares of Lindus, Book 54. chap. 7. 

E 2 and 
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and naval viftories. This city, though a friend 
and ally to the Roman people, was in friendfhip 
alfo with Perfes, fon of Philip king of Macedon, 
who was at war with Rome. The Rhodians 
endeavoured, by frequent embaffies to Rome, to 
heal the difference betwixt them. But as this 

• 

pacification could not be accompliflied, addrefles 
were often made by many Rhodians in their pub- 
lic aflemblies, that if peace were not obtained, the 
Rhodians ihould aflift the king againft the Ro- 
mans, though no public decree was pafled on this 
matter. But when Perfes was conquered and 
taken prifoner % the Rhodians were in great a- 
larm, from the many things which had been done 
and faid in their popular aflemblies i and they 
fent ambafladors to Rome, who might palliate 
the temerity of fome of their citizens, and clear 
them, as a body, from all imputation on their fi- 

* Frt/oner,]'r^ln their treatment of this prince, the Ro- 
mans by no means fhewed their accoflomed magnanimity. 
He was dragged in chains along the ftreets of Rome, to 
grace, or rather to difgrace the triumph of liis conqueror. 
After repeated experience of the moft fevere and cruel treat- 
ment, he was permitted to expire in prifon. — His eldeft fon, 
Alexander, was compelled to follow the mean occupation of a 
carpenter for a livelihood. He lived, however, to triumph 
fo ifar over his ill fortune, as to obtain an honourable office 
in the Roman fenate. The hiHory of kings and princes 
who, like Perfes, fell from their high eflates to the abyfs of 
mifery, afibrds an ufeful but melancholy leiTon. — See this 
fubjed of the vanity of human wifhes happily illuftrated by 
Juvenal, in his tenth fatire, and by Dr. Johnfon in his imi- 
tation of that poem, 

delity. 
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t 

delity. When the ambaffadors came to Rome, 
and were admitted into the fenate, and, after 
ipeaking in fupplicatory terms, had again depart- 
ed, the queftion began to be put ; and when part 
of the fenate complained of the Rhodians, and 
affirmed them to be ill-intentioned, and thought 
that war fhould be declared againft them, M. 
Cato arofe : He throughout afTerted, that allies 
fo excellent and faithful, upon the plunder and 
pofleffion of whofe riches, not a few of the prin- 
cipal men were earneftly refolved, fliould be pro- 
tcfted and preferved. He made that famous 
oration, which is feparately preferved, and is in- 
fcribed " Pro Rhodienfibus," and which is in 
the fifth book of Origins. Tiro Tullius, the 
freedman of M. Cicero, was a man of an ele- 
gant mind, and by no means ignorant of an- 
cient literature. He was, from an early age, li- 
berally inftrufted, and employed by Cicero him- 
felf as, an afCftant and cprrtpanion in his ftudies. 
But indeed he prefumed farther tlxan might be 
tolerated or forgiven. He wrote a letter to Q^ 
Axius ^ the friepd of his patron, with too great 
boldnefs and warmth, in which he feemed to 
himfelf to have criticifed this oration for the Rho- 
dians with extreme acutenefs and fubtlety of 
judgment. From this epiftle I may perhaps be 
allowed to examine fome of his animadverfions, 
reprehending indeed Tiro with greater propri- 



' w/;ir/tf/«] For Axius fome would in this place read Atticus. 

E 3 • cty, 
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cty,than he on this occafion obferved towards Cato» 
The fault he firft found was, that Cato ignorant- 
ly and abfurdly, in his exordium, ufed a flyle of 
too much infolence, feverity, and reproach, when 
he declared himfelf afraid, left the fenate, frottx 
the joy and exultation of their fuccefles, being un- 
hinged in their minds, fhould aft unwifely, and 
prove themfelves but ill qualified properly to 
comprehend and deliberate. He remarks, " That 
patrons, at the beginning, who plead for the ac- 
cufed, ought to footh and conciliate the judges ; 
and that, keeping their minds on the ftrctch of 
lufpenfe and expeftation, they fhould footh them 
by modefl and complimentary expreflions, and 
not irritate them by infolent and imperious me- 
naces." He then added the exordium, which 
was this : 

*' I know that with mofl men, happy, afr 
fluent, and profperous affairs will ufually elevate 
the mind, and increafe and promote their prid^ 
and ferocity * 5 it is therefore of great concern 

♦ Ferocity,] See this fentiment exprefTed with great force 
by Juvenal, in his iketch of the charadler of Sejanus. The 
pafTage to which I allude it is not impoflible but Gray might 
have in mind when he wrote his Ode on the Profpedt of Eton 
Colleger- 
Ambition this fhall teach to rife. 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter fcorn a facrifice. 
And grinning infamy. 

Ponfult alfo our Shakefpeare's defcription of the chi^adef 
pfWolfey. 
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vrith me, as this matter has fucceeded fo fortu- 
nately, Jeft any .thing adverfe happen in our con- 
fultation, to aUay our good fortune j and that this 
our exultation may not become too extravagant, 
Adverfe affairs check themfelves^ and teach 
what is neceflary to be done ; thofe which are 
proiperous are apt, from the joy of them, to 
thruft people afide from wife confultation and 
comprehenfion. I therefore the more ftrenuoufly 
advife that this matter be deferred for fome days, 
till, from fuch excefs of joy, we again become 
mafters of ourfelves/' Of what Cato next fays, 
he affirms : 

*^ That they are a confeffion, not a defence ; 
nor are they a removal or transferring of the 
crime, but a participation of it with many others, 
which has nothing to do withjuftification. More- 
over," corijtinues he, '^ he acknowledges, that the 
Rhodians, who were accufed of favouring and 
wifliing well to the king, in oppofition to the Ro- 
mans, were impelled to thefe fentiments by views 
of intereft -, left the Romans, by the conqueft of 
king Perfes, fhould be elated to an extravagant 
degree of pride and infolence." He quotes the 
words themfelves, which I fubjoin ; " I indeed 
muft confefs that the Rhodians did not wifh us 

» Che^i them/eh^s.'] In the original it is ** domant fe,'* 
literally tame themfelves ; thus Gray calls adverfity the 
tamer of the human bre^^ 

' Vol.. 11, E 4 ta 
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to fight as we have fought, nor that we (hould 
overcome king Perfcs; but I think alfo that 
many people and nations wiftied the fame j and 
I do not know whether fonne of them might not 
bie averfe to our fuccefs, not froiti a defire to fee 
us difgracedj but becaufe they apprehended that 
if there was no one whom we feared, and we had 
no limits to our will, they muft then be under our 
fole dominion, and in fervitude to us. I believe, 
they were of this opinion, from a regard to their 
own liberty ; nor did the Rhodians ever pub- 
licly aflift Perfes. Refleft with how much greater 
circumfpcftion we aft in our private charafters, 
one among another. Each of us, if we think that 
any thing is imagined againft our intereft, oppofe 
it with all our force, that it may not take effeft : 
but this people neverthelefs fubmitted.'* 

With refpeft to his cenfure of the introduftion. 
Tiro ought to have known that the Rhodians 
were defended by Cato in the charafter of a fenator, 
.of a man of cpnfular and cenforial dignity, advif- 
ing what he deemed beft for the public, not mere- 
ly as a patron^ pleading the caufe of the accufed. 
One kind of exordium is proper to thofe who de- 
fend the accufed before judges, wifhing, by all poffi- 

» Not merely as a patron.'] The good fenfe of this reply 
will ftrike the flighteft obfervcr, and fully anfwcrs the ob* 
jedion and cavil of Tiro* 



» 
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them, for if Wc do not, we fhall be opprcfled, 
and fl^all fall into thofc fnares againft which wc 
omitted to take previous caution, Lucilius, he 
adds, properly imputes this fault to the poet 
Euripides, becaufe, when king Polyphontes faid 
that he had killed his brother, becaufe his bro- 
ther had previoufly concerted his death, Merope, 
his brothers wife, reproved him in thefe lines ; 

If, as thou fay'ft% my hu/band meant to flay 

thee. 
Yet art thou bound to (heathe thy vengeful 

blade 
Until that time arrive when he refolv'd 
To have accomplifhed his inhuman purpofc. 

But this, he remarks, is full of abfurdity, to wifli to 
do any thing with that defign and purpofe, that 
indeed you may never accomplifh what you in- 
tend. But indeed Tiro did not refleft that in all 
kinds of precaution, the fame rule did not apply ; 
and that the bufinefs and duties of human life, with 
?-efpe6t to anticipation, delay, revenge, or caution, 
did not refemble the battles of gladiators ; for the 
fortune of gladiators prepared to engage, was of 
this kind, either to kill if they Ihould conquer, 

or to die if they fhould yield '°. But the life of 

men 

9 J/, as thoufafft.'\ I have given the verfion of Mr. Wod- 
hull. 

?^ Should yield, 1 The prefervation of a conquered gladia- 
|tor did not depend upon his adverfary, but on the caprice of 
^e fpedtators^ ^nd was determined by a motion of the thumb. 

When 
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mra is not circumfcribed by fuch unjuft or infu* 
pcrable neccflity, that you ought firft to commit 
an injury, left, by not lb doing, you ftiould endure 
it "1 So far was it from the humanity of the Ro- ■ 
man people to anticipate, that they often neglect- 
ed to avenge injuries committed againft them- 
felves. He afterwards afferts, that in this oration 
Cato has ufed arguments both difingenuous and 
too audacious, not at all proper for fuch a man 
as he was, but full of art and deceit, refembling 
the fallacies of Greek fophifts. For when, 
iays he, it was objefted to the Rhodians that they 
wilhed to make war on the Roman people, he 
did not pretend to deny it, but he required that 
k fliould be forgiven, becaufe they had not done 
it, although they greatly defired it : that he had 
alfo introduced what the logicians call epagoge^*^ 
which is indeed both infidious and fophiftical, not 
fo much calculated for truth as for cavil, endea- 
vouring to enforce and confirm by fallacious ex- 
amples, that no one who wifhed to do ill could 
juftly be punilhed, unlefs he had aftually done 

Wh«D the gladiator was overcome he lowered his arms ; if 
the fpc^tors wifhed his life to be faved, poUicem premebaat* 
they turned down their thumbs ; if they wiihed him to be put 
to death, poUicem vertcbant, they turned up their thumbs. 

" Endure />.] This is a generous and noble fentiment, and 
worthy the more pure and chaftened ipirit of the gospel. 

** Efagoge,"] That is, a comparifon of things or arga* 
ments refembling each other. 



that 
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that which he wiflicd to do *'. The words of 
Cato in this oration are thefe : 

" He who fpeaks with greateft acrimony againft 
them, fays this, that they defired to become ene- 
mies. And who is there among us, who as far 
as he himfelf is concerned, would think it right 
that any one fhould fufFer punifliment becaufe it 
was proved that he defired to do ill ? No one, I 
believe, for, as far as relates to myfclf, I certainly 
would not." Then a litde afterwards he adds, 
** And I would a(k, where is the law fo fevere as 
to affert, if any one Ihall defire to do this, kt 
him be fined a thoufand fefterces ? If any one 
ihall wifh to have more than five hundred acres^ 
let him be fined as much : if any one fhall wilh 
to have a greater number of cattle, let him be 
fined as much j but we all of us wifli to have 
more than we already poffefs '^ and do fo with im- 
punity." Afterwards he adds, ^' But if it be notjuft 
that honour fhould be given to him who fays he wifh- 
ed to do well, but really did not, fhall it be injuri- 
ous to the Rhodians, not that they afted ill, but that 
it is reported of them that they wifhed to do ill ?'* 

*' Wijhedto do.] Such, however, is the fublime moralhy 
of the gofpel, which fays of him who looketh with conCu«< 
pifceace on the wife of another, that he hath already commit* 
ted the ad of adultery in his heart. 

*♦ Alrtady poffefs,'] There are indeed ^try few who do noC 
occalionally indulge a wifh like this exprei&d by Horace: 

Oh fi angulus ijle 
JProximus accedet qui nunc denoraoat agell^ni* 

By 
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By fuch arguments Tiro Tullius affirms that 
Cato ftrenuoufly contended that the Rhodjans 
fliould not be puniftied, becaufe, though they de- 
fired to become the enemies of the Roman people, 
they really did not. It cannot, he allows, be con- 
tefted, that the fafts were by no means parallel, 
to defire to have more than five hundred acres, 
which by a decree of the people was forbidden to 
colonifts, and to defire to make an unjufl: and 
impious war on the Roman people j nor could 
it be denied that the one was deferving of reward, 
the other of punifhment. Services, fays he, 
which are promifed ought to be waited for, and 
certainly ought not to be rewarded till they are 
performed. But it is right to guard againft im- 
pending injuries, rather than expeftthem. It is 
the height of folly, he obferves, not to meet con- 
certed injuries, but to wait and expeft them ; but 
when they are perpetrated and endured, then 
finally, when, being done they cannot be hinder- 
ed, to punifli them. Thefe are the cold and in- 
fignificant objeftions which Tiro has brought a- 
gainft Cato. But Cato has not introduced this 
epagoge naked, folitary, and defencelefs, but he 
has ftrengthened it by various means, and fup- 
ported it by many arguments i and becaufe he 
confulted not more for the Rhodians than for 
the commonwealth, he deemed nothing bafe that 
he faid and did in this matter, as he attempted to 
obtain the prefervation of allies by every kind of 
opinion : and firft he not unfldlfully accomplifh- 

ed 
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<d this, which is neither forbidden by the law of 
liations nor the law of nature, but by the influence 
pf Jaws iffued to remedy any evil, or to obtaia 
time, fuch as the number of cattle, the limits pre- 
fcribed to land, and other fimilar things j in which, 
things, what is forbidden by the law to be done, 
may not, according to the law, be done ; but to 
defift to do this, if it be poffible, is not difhonour- 
able. And thefe things he infenfibly compared 
and confounded with that which by itfelf it is not 
honeft either to do or wilh to do j then finally, 
left the unfuitablenels of the comparifon Ihould 
be obvious, he ftrengthens it by various modes of 
^efenc^ ; nor does he give much importance to the 
trifling but thoroughly fifted cenfures of the will 
in things forbidden; which, in philofophic cafes, 
are matters of difpute; but he exerts his whole 
force in this alone, that the caufe of the Rhodians, 
whofe friendfhip it was the intereft of the republic 
to retain, (hould be confidered either asjuft,orat 
leaft Ihould be forgiven ; in the mean time he 
affirms, that the Rhodians neither made war, nor 
defired to do fo. He alledges alfo, that fafts alone 
ought to be weighed and judged, but that the 
mere inclination, unfupportcd by any aft, was 
neither obnoxious to the laws, nor to puniflimenL 
Sometimes, indeed, he feemingly concedes that 
they had ofi^ended, and he implores their pardon, 
and teaches that forgivenefs is eflential to human 
affairs. If they Ihould refufe this pardon, he alarms 
them with fears of tumufts in the commonwealth : 
on the co^ntrary, if they Ihould grant this paidon. 
Vol. II. E 8 he 
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he (hews them that the magnanhnity of the Ro- 
man people would be prefcrved. . The imputation 
of pride, \yhich at this time, among other things> 
was in the fenate objcfted to the Rhodians, he 
turns off, and eludes by an admirable and almoft 
divine mode of reply. — We will add the words of 
Cato, fmcc Tiro has omitted them : 

*^ They fay that the Rhodians are haughty ; an 
imputation I would defire to avert from me and 
from my children. J-et them be proud ; what is 
that to us ? Ihall we be angry that any are proud- 
er than ourfelves V* 

Nothing poffibly could be introduced with more 
dignity and ftrength than this apoftrophe againft 
the haughticft of mankind, who, loving pride in 
themfelves, reprobated it in others. We may alfo 
cbferve in the whole of Cato's oration, that all the 
aids and implements of the rhetorical difcipline 
were brought forwards, butby no means as in mock 
fights ', or in thofe carried on for amufement and 
plcafure ; the matter, I fay, was not agitated with 
an exceflive degree of refinement, difcriminatioo, 
and order, but as it were in a doubtful engage- 
ment, when the troops being fcattered, it is in va- 
rious places fought with doubtful fortune. So in 
this caufe, when the pride of the Rhodians' had 
notorioufly provoked univerfal hatred and envy, 
he ufed promifcuoufly every mode of protedtion 
and defence. Sometimes he commends them 

• Mcc^ /gbis.] — Simulachris pracliorum. Thus in Virgil: 
Bclliq^ue cient Hmulachra fub armis^ 
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&^ having the greateft meriti fbmetimes he ex- 
culpates them as innocent, though he reprehends 
them for a lavifh Wafte of their wealth and for- 
tunes. Again he attempts to extenuate what they 
had done, as if they had really done wrong, then 
he points out their natural claims on the republic ; 
finally, he reminds them of the clemendy and 
generofity of their ailceftors, and of the common 
good. All which things,- if they could have been 
introduced with more perlpicuity, method, and 
harmony, Certainly cdiild not have been faid with 
more ftreiigth and energy. Tiro TuUius has 
therefore d(fted an linjufl: part, having fmgled out 
ifrom the various qualities of fo rich an oration, 
happily connefted with each other, a fmall and 
naked portion, as in objedt of his fatire i as if 
it were unworthy M. Cato to aflcrt that the mere 
propenfity to faults not actually perpetrated ought 
not to be punifhed : but whoever will take in 
hand the entire oration of Cato, and carefully 
examine and perufe the letter of Tiro to Axius, 
will be able to form a more correft and fatis- 
faftory judgment of the reply which I have made 
to Tullius Tiro* He will thus be enabled more 
accurately and more perfeftly to correft and ap- 
prove what I have advanced. 
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Chap. IV* 

fn?at Jon of fervants thofe were that Callus Sa^ 
binusj the Civilianyfays were expojed to/ale with 
caps on^0 "The reafon of this. What flaves 
were anciently fold^ " fub corona/'^ and^ 4hi 
meaning of this phrafe. 

C^LIUS SABINUS,theCivilian,hasrecord- 
ed that certain flaves were ufed to be expofed 
to fale, with caps upon their heads, and the feller 

of fuch flaves did not anfwer for them* — Th^ reafon 

of 

' With c^7/i.]-— T^e explanation of • this is- attended 
with fome fmall difficulty,— Pileus, or the Cap, was the em- 
blem of liberty, and we learn from Livy and Plautusj that 
when flaves were made free they were termed Pileati. — Slaves 
in general, when fold, had their heads bare. Were thefe 
flaves then, for whom the feller was not refponfible, of a 
higher order, as being entitled to this diftindtion ? To me it 
ft^ms probable that they were. Whcjn a flave was made 
free, his head was fliaved, and he wore -the cap of freedom. 
Thus Sofia {ays in Plautus : 

So fl^all I direaiy 
Cover my fliom crown with the cap of freedom. 

Thofe alfo were called Servi Pileati, who preceded the fune* 
ral of their matters. Jf any perfon in his will gave liber- 
ty to any of his flaves, they immediately fliaved their crown^v 
and walked in proceflion as freemen, with caps on their heads, 
before the funeral proceflion of their mafter. Slaves made 
free were called flaves ad pileum vocati, called to the cap. 
ilt will be feen that my opinion on this fubje£l is different fronv 

that 
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of which, adcording to hirtl, wis, that flaves of this 
ckfcription ought fo to be marked whilft on fale, 
that the buyers could not be miftakeri or deceived, 
hor could the law of fale be perplexed. But it 
was immediately obvious What kind of flaves they 
were. " Thtis/* fays he, '* anciendy, flaves taken 
in war were broiight forth wearing garlands, and 
therefore were faid to be fold fub corona. For 
as this garland was a fign of captives being fold, 
fo the cap indicated that flaves of that kind were 
to be ibid, concerning whom the feller did not 
make himfelf relponfible to the purchafer." 

But there is another explanation of this, why cap- 
tives were faid to be fold *' fub corona," becaufe 
foUiers, by way of fecurity, flood round a num- 
ber of captives cxpofed to fale, and this circle of 
foldiers was called corona. But that what I have 
before alledged is nearer the truth, we learn from 
Cato in his book Dc Re Militari. Thefe are Ca- 
to*s words t *^ The people on their own account 
would rather crowned oflFer lupplication on ac- 
count of good fuccefs, than, being crowned, be 
fold from ill fuccefs." 

that given by Mr. Adams in-page 35 of his Roman Anti« 
quities. It may not be improper to add, that although the 
cap was an emblem of liberty, the Roman citizens did not 
wiear it, they appeared in public with their heads uncovered} 
and therefore it is faid of Julius Caefar> that he was exceed* 
ingly gratified by the permiflion to wear a crown of laurel, 
which concealed his baldnefs* 
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C H A p. V. 

/ 

J Remarkable ftory of Polus the player '. 

THERE was an afkor in Greece of greats 
celebrity, fuperior to the reft in the grace 
:md harmony of his voice and aftion. His name 
it is faid was Polus, and he afted in the tragedies 
of the more eminent poets, with great knowledge 
and accuracy. This Polus loft by death his 
only and beloved fon. When he had fufficient- 
!y indulged his natural grief, he returned to his 
employment. Being at this time to aft the Elec- 
tra of Sophocles at Athens, it was his part to 
carry an urn as containing the bones of Oreftes. 
The argument of the fable is fo imagined, that 
Eleftra, who is prefumed to carry the relics of her 
brother, laments and commiferates his end, who 
iS believed to have died a violent death. Polus 

* The aftors of Greece, and of Athens in particular were 
. held in extraordinary eftimation. We accordingly find that 
they were occalionally employed on affairs of flate, and fent 
on foreign embaffies. — ^Thus we find, that in a' folemn em- 
baffy fent from Athens to Philip of Macedon, there 
were players, and that he diflinguifhed thefe with particular 
marks of kindnefs. On the Grecian theatre as well as on 
the Roman, the parts of women were performed by men, 
which cuftom alfo prevailed in the earlier periods of the Eng- 
lifh ftage. 

therefore. 
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therefore, clad in the mourning habit of Eledraj 
took from the tomb the bones and urn of his fon, 
and as if embracing Oreftes, filled the place, not 
with the image and imitation, but with the fighs 
and lamentations of unfeigned forrow. There- 
fore, when a &ble feemed to be reprefented, real 
grief was dilplayed. 



Chap. VI. 

WbcU Arijiotle wrote on the ndtural defeSl offome 

of the fenfes ^ . 

OF the five fenfes which nature has given to 
animals, fight, hearing, tafte,touch, and fmell, 
called by the Greeks «i(r6*i(r£K, fome animals want 
one, fome another, and are naturally produced 
either without fight, fmell, or hearing. But 
Ariftode affirms that no animal is born without 

' Gellius is here guilty of a little lapfe of memory.— This 
quotation from Ariftotle is not found in Kis tradl on Memory, 
but in his treatife on Sleep and Watchfulnefs. Nature is 
very provident and very bountiful^ for fuch animals as are 
defedive in any particular fenfe, are notorioufly excellent ia 
ithofe which they poflefs. — ^We may truly fey with Pope : 

Whether with reafon or with inftin£l bleft, 
S^now all enjoy the power which fuits them beft. 

F 3 the 
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the fenfc of talle 9r toqch. The words from his 
book^ ** On Memory/' are thefe : '^ Except the 
inriperfed amiiials^ all haye touch ^n4 taftst*' 



f 






Chap, VII. 

fVbetber the word afFatim Jhould be frmounced 
like admodum, with the acute accent on the firft 
Jyllahle r with certain objervations on other words^ 
not without their ingenuity. 

THE poet Annianus^befides his other agree- 
able accomplifhments, was very well fkilleci 
in ancient literature and verbal criticifm j he coii- 
verfed alfo with a reiriarkable and learned gracc- 
fiilnefs. He pronounced affatim as admodum^ with 
the firft not the qiiddle fyllable accented, anfd his 
opinion was that the ancients fo pronounced it. Hp 
fays that in his hearing Probus, the grammarian, 
(hus read thefe verfps in the Ciftellaria of Plau- 
tus: 

"^ -^««/fl««/,]-— This perfpn's name again occurs in Bopt: 
ix, c. 10. 
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Porin * es tu homo facinus fecerc ftrenuum, 
AJioram eft affatim qui fatiant. Sane ego 
Me vok) fortena perhibcricr virum, 

iThc reatbh of rfiis accent he affirmed was, that^z^ 
iim was not two diftinft parts of fpeech, but both 
parts were united in one word, as in this which 
we call exadver/um, he thought Ae fecond fyllable 
ought to be made acute, becaufe it was one and 
not two parts of fpeech, and that in Terence thefe 
two vcrfeS ought to be ricad thus. 

In quo ' haec difcebat ludo, exadverfum loco 
Tonftriaa erat qijaedam. 

He added ajfo, that the prepofition ad was accented 
when it was ufed as we fay intenfively, as adfabre^ 

* Potin.1 — ^THis fra|;meQt is thu3 tranijated in Thornton'^ 
Plautas; 

Are you a man that's fit to undertalse 
An enterprize of daring villainy ,? 

There are enough belides 
Would undertake to dp it.'^Pm rcfoly'd 
To fhcw myfelf ^ man of courage. 

Inftead of Ciftpllaria> Qronorins recommends th^ reading of 
Clitellaria^ from Clitellae^ which fignifies a pack-faddle. 

? /«^»tf.]*«-There was a barber's ftop oppoiite the place 
where flic went to fchool. 

3arbers fhpps at Athens and at Rome were reforted to by 
the idle and curious to difcufs the topics of the day, as not 
many years (ince was cuftomary in this country .-»-I believe 
that it is iliU the cafe in country-towns and villages remote, 
Apm phe metropolis. 

F 4 admodum, 
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admodum, and adprobe. In other relpefts alfo 
Annianus was very fenfible in his remarks. But 
he thought that this particle adj when ufed in- 
t^nfively, opght to be acute j but this is not 
without exception, for we fey adfotus as well a$ 
adprimus and adprimi^ in ^ which ad is ufed in- 
tenfively; nor is the particle ad properly pro- 
nounceid with an acute accent. But in adprobus, 
which fignifies v^lde probus^ I cannot deny but 
that it ought to be made acute in the firft fyUable* 
Caecilius, in his comedy which is called Trium-- 
phus, ufes this word, 

Hierocle3'^hofpesefl:mihi, adolefcens adprobus. 

In thefe words, therefore, which we fay ought not 
to have the acute accent, is it that the fy liable which 
fjpUows is long by nature, which does ppt admit the 
firft fyllable to be accented in words of more 
than two fyllables ? L. Livius, in his Odyfley, 
ufes adprimum^ with the firft fyllable long, in this 
verfe : 

Ibi ' denique vir fummus adprjmus Patroclus. 
The fame Livius in his Odyffey fays pramodum 
like admodufn. Thus parc^ntes pr^emodumy which 
fignifies fupra fnodum^ and it is ufed as it were 
^pr/eter modumy in which the firft fyllable ought tq 
have the acute accent, 

-♦ Hieroclcs.l — Hierocles is my gueil, a moft defer ving 
youth. 

5 //$/.] — There alfo Patrocles a man in the iirft degree • 
i}lu(l:rious^ 

. CHAPf . 
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Chap. VIII. 

Jneredible ftory of a dolphin who loved a youths 

THAT dolphins are of a wanton and amo- 
rous nature, is declared as well by ancient 
hiftory " as by recent narratives. For in the time 
gf the Casfars", as Apion has related, in the fea 
of Puteoli, und feme ages before, off Naupac- 
tum, according to Theophraftus, certain dol- 
phins were known and proved to be vehemently 
amoroqs. Neither were they thus attached to 
their own fpecies, but in a wonderful manner, and 
Jike human beings, felt a paffion fo/ youths of an 
ipgenuous appearance, whom they had feen in 
veflels or on the Ihore I have fubjoined the 
lyords of Apion ', a learned man, from his fifth 

book 

■ Ancient biftory,'\'r^%tQ in the firft book of Herodotus the 
Hory of Arion, who was prefervcd by a dolphin, which feem- 
jed to receive delight from mufical founds. 

* TimeoftbeCa/ars,'] — Pliny relates that this happened 
in the time of Augi^ftus Csefar, who liyed the century before 
Gellius. 

' ud5^w».]— *See Book v. chap. 14. the ftory of Androclcs 
.and the lion, related by this fame Apion ; who appears to 
Jiave been, in every fenfe of the word, a flory-teller. This 
t,i\» has a pertinent parallel in Shakpfpearej where Autolycus 

produce^ 
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book on Egyptian Affairs, in which he relates the 
intimacy, fport, and adtions of an amorous dol- 
plun> and of a youth not difliking it> affirming that 
. he and many others witneffed this : 

** And I myfeUi near Dicaearchia, faw a dol- 
phin who loved a youth, and who was obedient 
to his voice; for the fifti when fwimming, took the 
youth upon his back, and drew in his fins, that 
he might not wound him whom he loved : he 
then carried him, as if mounted on a horfe, to the 
diftance of two hundred ftadia^ Rome and all 
Italy were eoUeftcd to fee a filh adting thus from 
bve/^ 

To this he adds what is no lefs wonderful.—^ 
*^ Afterwards," he continues, " this boy beloved 
by the dolphin died fromfome difeafe: but the dol- 
phin fwimming, in his ufual m^nner^ frequently 

prodaces a ballad for fale» '^ Of a iiih that appeared upon the 
coaft on Wednefday thp fourfcpre of Aprils forty thoufand 
Ikthom above water, and fang this ballad againft the hard 
hearts of n)aids.<^i--It was thought (he was a woman, and was 
turned into a cod iiih> for fhe would not exchange flefh with 
one that loved her.— »This ballad is very pitiful, and as true." 

See a funilar ftory related by Pliny, @ook ix. chap. S. 
Some of the moft beautiful antiques which have been preferv- 
ed reprefent Cupids riding on the backs of dolphins. 

The reader will find fome whinifical things on the paflibn 
which fome animals have entertamed for men in the thirteenth 
book of A^hpnaBus.---We are there told of a cock which was 
enamoured of an eunuch, of a fhecp in love with a child, of a 
peacock in love with a young woman, which died when fhe 
died ; lafUy, the fame author tells a tale of a dolphin entirely 
f ^f^bling the one recorded in the (:hapter be^re us. 

' * tflf 
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to the fliore, when he faw that the boy, who ufed 
to meet him on the firft Ihoal, did not appear, 
languilhed and died alfo*j and being found on the 
fliore by thofe who knew the circumftance, he 
was buried in the tomb of hi3 favourite." 

^ DiedalfoJli — InfUAqe$ will pix)bahly xMXur to the recoil 
le^iipn of the rea4er9 of dog^ wbp on the death of their maf- 
ters have langi^iQied aj\d died alfQws*->The exaniple of Argtu 
\xi Homer, who expi;red from Joy on fpeing Ulyflcs, nuft 
idoubtlefs be familiar, 

Thus near the gat^s« conferring as they drev(^ 
Argus> the dog, his ancient mafter knew ; 
He, not unconfdous of the voice and tread. 
Lifts to th? found his ear, ^nd rears his head^ 

H)e kneyv his lo|rd,?-<-he kn^sw^ apd ftrove to meet. 
In vain he ftrove to crawl and kifs his feet ; 
Yet all he could, his tail, his ears, hia eyes, . 
galute \i}A matter, and cpnfefs his jpys. 

The dog; whon^ ^ate had graxitied to behold 
pis lord, when twenty tedious year$ had roll'd» 
Takes a lattlook, and having feen him, ^fifi} 
§q c)o^'d for ever faidtful Argus* eyes. 



Chap; 
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Chap. IX. 

Menrjf ancient writers ujed pepofci, memordi, ipe- 
pondi, andztzwrxi^ not as afterwards with o orxi in 
the firft fyllahky hut with e, according to the Greek 
ufagk. Moreover y many men^ neither unlearned nor 
vulgar y from the verb defcendo^/^ not defccndi, 
but defcendidL 

PEPOSCI, memordi, pepugi, cucurri, 
feem to be proper ', and now almoft all our 
learned men ufe words of diis kind. &ut (^ 

' To be /ri^^.]— What is noted in this chapter mufl una- 
voidably happen in all languages. Words which at one pe* 
riod are coniidered as elegant and proper will, in the progreis. 
of any language towards refinement, become obfblete and 
vulgar : yet the public tafte is not in this refped always 
corredt or juft ; caprice and hStiXon will often contradid and 
fuperfede the judgment, and words and expreffions which 
have both force and beauty will grow into difufe without 
any adequate reafon. This is certainly true, in the Englifh 
iand other languages. — Words occtir in Shakefpeare which 
Jiave admirable e^6l, but the ufe of which would now be 
^thought inelegant and improper. Here, however, the re-^ 
inark of Horace is pertinent : ^ 

Quid autem 
CxciUo Plautoque dabit Romanns, ademptom 
yirgilio, Varoque. 

Ita verborum vetus interit aetas 
^t juv^njum ritu llofent modo nata> vigentquc. 

Ennjus. 
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Ennius, in his Satires, wrote memorderit with an e^ 
and not momordcrit.— Thus he fays, 

Mcum non eft, at fi me canis memorderit. 

So alfo Laberius* in his Galli — De integro patri- 
monio meo centum millia nummum memordu 
The feme Labcrius alfo, in his Colorator— Ita- 
-quc levi pruna percodhis fimul fob dentes mulie- 
ris veni, bis ter memordit. So P. Nigidius, in 
his fecond book of Annals— Serpens fi memordit^ 
gallina deligitur et opponitur. So Plautus, in 
his Auhilaria — Admemtxrdit hominem : But the 
fame Plautus, in his Trigemini, faid not fra- 
mordiffey nor praememordifle, but prasmorfiffe, as 

Ni fugiflem medium credo praemorfiflet. 

Atta ' alfo, in his Conciliatrix — Urfum fe memor- 
diffe autumat. Valerius Antias too, in his forty- 
fifth book of Annals, has faid pepo/ci, and not pc^ 
;pcfcL 

. Denique Licinius Tribunus Plebi perduellio- 
nis ei diem dixit et comitiis dien^ a Q^ Martio 

* Laberiusy ^r.]— -See Barthius, p. 400, where this play 
of Laberius is alfo quoted. 

* Atta*'\ — This is Qain6tias Atta the poet.— .The. name 
of Atta> according to Feflus> was ufually given to thofe who 
4aboured tinder fome defedb in their feet, which difabled them 
frpm walking. This Atta is mentioned thus by Horace ; 

Re£le necne crocum florefque perambulat Attas 
Fabula, fi dubitem : clament periifie pudorem 
Cundi pene patres. 

JFrom this paflage we may conclude that the writings of Atta, 
who indeed Uved in the Auguflan age, were y^r^ popular. 

praetorc, 
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prajtore fepofcif. Pepugero is dfo itfed by Kxti) 
in his ^delicia — Sed fi pepugtro riictuct. Probtri 
has remitrked, that -ffiiius Tubero, in his book writ- 
ten to C . Oppius, ufcd occecurferity and has givcii 
his words — Si generalis fpecies occecurrit* The 
fame Probus has obferved, that Valerius Antilw^ 
in his twelfth book of Hiftories, has written 
Jpepomkrant. He gives the pirfTage thus-— - 
Tiberius Gracchus qui quacftor C. Mancino in 
Hifpaniae flierat et ceteri qui ^Ctm fpeponde" 
rant ; but the reafon of thefe words may feem to 
be this : As the Greeks, in one of the modifi- 
cations of the prasterite, namely the perfedt 
prasterite, often change into r, the fecond letter of 

the wordj as y^a^o) yiy^afot, troids Tmroinxocy AaXo; 
AsA.aX9}xi»> xf»rta xix^arnkaty Asea XiXakx ; fb alfo^ 

mordco ihemordi, pofco pepofci, tendo tetendi, 
tango terigi, pungo pepu^, fpondeo fpepondi, 
curro cecurri, tollo tetuli. M. Tullius and C. 
Cfffar have ufed mcrdeo mqfnbrdi, pungo pepugi, 
and fpondeo fpepondi. Moreover, I find that from 
the word fcindo, by fimilar reafoning, fefci- 
derat is written, not fciderat. L. Attius, in his 
firft book of Sotadici *, faid fefciderat. Thefe 

♦ Sotadici.'] — This name was given to obfcene poems^ 
written in a particular metre. — They were fo called from 
their inventof, Sotades, a poet of Thrace. The peculiarity 
of the Verfes was, that they might be read either way, with- 
out injury either to the metre or the fenfe, of which the fol- 
lowing may ferve as a fpecimen : 

Si bene te tua laus taxat» fua laute tenebis. 

• are 
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are his words : Non ergo aquila itay vti prsedicant 

Jc^dderat pefbus. Ennius ' alfo, and Valerius An* 

tias, in his fcvcnty-fifth book of Hiflx)ries, has 

written thus : Deinde furore locato ad forum ^- 

Jcmdidit. Laberius alfo^ in his Catularius^ faid 

Ego mirabar quomodo nummx mihi d^en^ 
diderant. 

' £«»/»/.]— This pailage is evidently corrupt^ and fomc 
words without doubt are wanting* 



■M 
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IJJiifcapio is an entire wordj and ufed in the nomina^ 
true cafe. So djo is pignori/capio. 

AS ufofcapio is ufed as an entire word, the 
letter a being made long, fo pignorifcapio 
is in like nianner combined, and pronounced 
long* — ^Thefe are the words of Cato, in his firft 
book of Epiftolary Queftions : 

** Pignorifcapio is a diftinft word of itfelfi on 
account of the military pajr which the foldier was 
accuftomed to take from the pay*mafter tri^ 
bune \" 

From 

^ Paj-mafter /r/^«irf.]— -This was an of&er of inferior 
rank, and not improbably correfponding with thepay-mafter 

^erjeants 
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; From which it is evident that we may (a/ 
hanc capionem, as hanc captionem, both with re- 
fpedt to ufiis and pignus. ' 



Chap. XI. 

^he figniftcatiott of^^ levitas'' and " nequitid** is not 
thai which we ufually give them. 

1 UNDERSTAND that " levitas*' is now gene- 
rally ufed to fignify inconftancy and mutability, 
and " nequitia" for artifice and cunning. But they 
among the ancients who fpoke properly and cor* 
rcftly called thofe leves whom now we term vile, 
and worthy of no efteem : levitas accordingly was 
as vilitasy and nequam was applied to a man of no 
charafter or confequence, whom the Greeks call 
*^ an abandoned, loofe, worthlels, immoral, or 
profligate perfon." He who wifhes for exam- 
ples of thefe words> needs not go far, he will find 
them in Cicero's fccond Oration againft Antony. 
For when he was about to point out the extreme 

ferjcants of our troops. Though their rank feems to have 
been inferior, yet the richer of the Plebeians were felefled for 
this oifice. Their importance feems to have been fbmewbat 
diminiihed by Auguflus, who added two hundred to their 
number^ in order to judge caufes of more trifling moment. 

meannefs 
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tn^iannds of the Ufe and condu£fc of Antony^ that 
he ling^ed in taverns^ that he drank hue, that hq 
walked with his face covered that he might not 
be known z reproaching him with thefe and other 
things^ he fays, vUet€ hominis levitatem-y as if 
with this imputation he branded the man with 
all thcfe marks of difgrace. Afterwards, when 
he was heaping upon the fame Antony other far- 
caftical and opprobrioiis accufations, he adds this 
at the conclufion : ** Ob bominem nequam ; I can 
ufe no term more properly than this." But from 
the fame plkce I think it expedient to add more 
of Cicero's words: 

" Obferve the levity of the man, — about the 
tenth hour ' of the day he came to the Red Rocks, 
and concealed himfclf in a certain tavern : here, 
fliuttbg himfelf up, he drank till night j thence in 
his carriage he returned fwifdy to the city, hav- 
ing his face covered \ The porter fays. Who 

■ Tenth i&<7«r.]— That is, two hours before fun-fct. — The 
Rid Rocks was a place betwixt Rome and Veil. See Livy» 
book the feeond. Here fell the family of Fabii* It is now 
called Grotta Rojfa. 

* Face f^wf^,]— This expreffion gives us an iniight in-* 
to the private manners of the Romans. We learn that it 
was ufual for people of both fexes, when they went abroad 
in the night, or upon any occafioo, when they did not choofe 
to be known, to hide their faces. This was probably done> 
not by wearing any diftindi veil, but merdy by drawing 
their toga over the face« Thus in Juvenal, Meilalina, 
when viiiting the brothels, i& defcribe^ ^ having her face 
concealed. 

Vol. II, G ar« 
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are you ? A meflenger from Marcus. He is then 
introduced to the lady, for whofe fake he came, 
and gives her a letter. This fhe read with tears, 
for it was very amoroufly written : its fubftance 
was this, that in future he would have no con- 
nexion with the a£trefs : that he had taken all 
his love from <Jne, and given it to the other. 
When the woman wept plentifully, the compaf- 
fionate man could not bear it, he revealed his 
face, and threw himfelf on her neck. O hominem 
nequam ^ for what epithet can I more properly 
apply ? Therefore^ that the woman might unexpedt- 
edly behold you as a hireling boy, you filled the 
city with, nofturnal alarms, and Iprcad for many 
days a terror through Italy."- 

In like manner alfo Q^ Claudius, in his firfl: 
book of Annals, called a luxurious life, and one 
licentious and profligate, nequitiam — ^^ Perluad- 
ing a certain young man, named Lucanus, who 
was of the very firft rank, but who had wafted 
great wealth by luxury and nequitia'' 

M. Varro, in his book on the Liatin tongue, 
fays, ^* That as- from non and volo, nolo is made, 
fo from ne and quicquam, the middle iyllable being 
taken away, nequam is formed.** 

^ Nequam.l — O worthlefs man ! TTic word is combined 
from the two words ne and quUquam, as nolo is prodnced 
from non and 'voh. 

The term neqmtia fecms generally to have impKed a com- 
bination of luxury with volnptuoufnefs. It n perhaps moft 
frequently apj^ed as expreffive of amorotts extravagance. 

P. Afri. 
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p. Africaniisi ipeaking for Himfelf before the 
Roman people, atid concerning a fine, fays, 

** AU the evils, vices, and crimes which men 
tommit, proceed from malice arid profligacy. 
Which do you defend, malice, profligacy, or 
both ? If you wifli to defend profligacy^ you may : 
but yon have wafted more wibalth upon one prof- 
titute than you 'have given in to the cenfor as 
the value of* the whole Sabine farm : who will 
Vagei- d thoufand fefterccs that this is not fo ? 
But you have cbnfumed rtibre tjiah a third part 
of your paienlal iriheritarice on your vices: who 
will lay a thoufand fefterces that it is not fo ? 
You will riot th^ri have profligacy, at leaft you 
will defend malice; but you willingly and 
deliberately have fwortt in a precife form of 
words! who will venture a thoufand feftcroei 
that this is not fo ?" 
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Chap. XIL 

Of the garments called cbiridot^e-^PuhUus Afrt^ 
carms reproved Sulpicius G alius for wearing them. 

IT was diflionourable ' in Rome, and in all 
Latium, for a man to wear a veft which def- 
cended below his arms, to the extremity of his 
hands, near the fingers. Such veils our country- 
men 

* The Romans, like all other nations, when a fmall and 
humble people, were remarkable for the iimplicity of their 
drefs and manners. But as their power encreafed, and 
wealth multiplied, luxury dole m, and fplendour and magnifi- 
cence expelled neatnefs :— 

Banifh'd from man's life, his happieft life» 
Simplicity and fpodefs innocence. 

That thefe tunics with fleeves were at fn^ reckoned effemi- 
nate,' we learn from Cicero, and the pafTage from Vh^il quot- 
ed in tlus chapter, which I fubjoin at length from the ^ik 
,4Sneid: 

Vobis pi^ croco et fnlgend murice velKs, 
Defidise cordi, juvat indulgere choreis, 
£t tunicas manicas et habent redimicula mitrae, 
O vere Phrygiae neque enim Phryges, &c, 

Cicero alfo reproaches Catiline with exhibiting a like 
proof of degeneracy. Thefe long fleeves, when firft introduc- 
ed, were plain and unadorned, but afterwards Juliu« Caefar 
fet the fafhion of wearing them with fringes, probably in ithe 
manner of modem rufHe5. 

The 
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men call by a Greek name> Chirodota;, and they 
thought that a long and flowing garment was 
proper for women only, protcfting their arms 
and legs from fight. The Romans at (irft were 
cioathed without tunics, and with the toga only ; 
afterwards they wore clofe and fhort tunics below 
die fhoulders, which the Greeks call £gw|^i<Ja?. 
p. Africanus, the fon of Paulus, a man accom- 
plifhed in every good art and every virtue, 
among other things with which he reproached 
Sulpicius Gallus, an effeminate man, objefted 
this alfo, that he wore vefts which covered the 
whole of his hands *. Thefe are Scipio's words: 

The writing the above note has brought to my recollec- 
tion a phrafe in our language, which feems no improper Tub* 
je£l of enquiry in this place. When a perfon undertakes 
any thing which is mean or contemptible, we often fay h« 
has be6n upon a fleevelefs buiinefs. It fhould feem from 
fome paiTages in Shakefpeare, and the writers before him, 
that anciently in this country the fleeve was a mark of gen* 
tility. The iimilitude of which circumflance to the cuilom 
pbferved in ancient Rome, feems curious and remarkable. 

♦ Whole of his hands."] — ^The ufe of glovies, or any cover- 
ing for the hands, implies a coniiderable degree not only of 
refinement but effeminacy. I have taken fome pains to find 
in what nation, and at what period, gloves were firft intro- 
duced, but without fuccefs : they were certainly in ufe in this 
country at a very remote time, as appears from various paf- 
fages in our oldefl writers. It is a curious incident, though 
it muft be confeifed not altogether pertinent to the fubjcdl 
before us, that gloves were in this country worn in the hat, 
from three very different occafions— in memory of a friend, 
as a favour from a miHrefs, and as a mark of accepting a 
challenge. 

G 3 ** For 
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'^ For he who every day perfumes himfelfi and 
dreiSes by a looking-glafs, whofe eyebrows are 
Ihaved, and who without a beard walks with 
thighs alfo bare ; who at entertainments, being a 
young man, refting below his Iqver with his tur 
nica chirodota i who is not only fond of drink but 
of men j can any one doubt but that he ^Qcs what 
catamites do ?" 

Virgil alfo reprobates vefts of this kind as ef- 
feminate and difgracefuL 

Et tunicas manicas 'et habent redimicuU mitne. 

Quintus Ennius alfo feems to have called the; 
Carthaginian youth //^»/V^/^»i, reproachfully. 
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Chap. XIII. 

Whom M. Cato calls clafficus, whom infra claflem, 

THE term clajjici^ was applied, not to all 
thofe who were in daffihusy in the clafles, but 
only to men of the firft clafs, who were rated 
at a hundred and twenty thoufand pounds of 
brafs. The term infra clajjem was applied to aU 
thofe of the fecond and under clafles, who were 
rated at a fum leis than that mentioned above. 
I have curforily noticed this, becaufe in the 
oration of M. Cato, in which he recommends 
the Voconian law % it is enquired what clajjicus is, 
and what infra clajfem. 

' C//j^r/.]— From this is derived our Englifli word claffic, 
which is applied precifely with the fame meaning. The au- 
thors of mod diftinguiflied reputation in any language arc 
denominated the dailies in that language. 

The term claffici, it may be obferved, was alfo applied by 
the Romans to the nautas, remiges, or crew of a fhip. 

* Vqcontan Ajfw.]— This law is quoted by Cicero, in his 
fecond Oration againft Y^rres. The name of the author was 
Voconius, and its objeft was to limit the fortunes that might 
be left to females. The law was annulled by Auguflus. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Of the three kinds of eloquence^ and of the tbreet 
' philofophers fent on an embajfy hy the Athenians 
to the Roman Senate. 

BO T H in verfe and profe there arc three ap- 
proved forms of Ipeaking, called by the 
Greeks ;^«paxTiip£ff, and diftinguifhed by the terms 
aipovj lif^vovj /aktov. The firft we call copious % 

the 

' Copious.'] — See the animadverfions of H. Stephens^ a^ 
this pafTage^ in his edition of Gellius : ft^^of> which is here in- 
terpreted copious^ means alfo magnificent; ia%vof meant 
not only graceful but acute ; /xicro; is not merely that which is 
middle, but that which is mixed and moderate. 

Dr. Blair, in his Ledures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettresj, 
has entered very diffufely on the fubjedl of ftyle ; and I refer 
the reader to him, rather than to any other modem writer^ 
becaufe he has made it more particularly his bufinefs to inr 
veftigate this fubjedl, and illuflrate it by comparing modem 
with ancient writers. 

This divifion of ftyle is made alfo by Dionylius of Hali- 
CamaiTus ; he calls thefe three kinds the aaflere, the florid^ 
and the middle. 

A diflertation upon ftyle would here be impertinent : per- 
haps, after all, it is abfurd to lay down any precife rules foo^ 
the formation of ftyle. 

Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juft ftandard, which is ftill the fame; 

Unerring 
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the next graceful^ the third middle. The copious 
is that which comprehends dignity and grandeur ; 
the graceful is that which is becoming and neat ; 
the middle is partakerof both thcfe. To thefc 
virtues of oratory there are an equal number of 
kindred defefts, which fallacioufly affume their 
drels and appearance. Thus often the tumid 
and the pompous pafs for the *^ copious," the 
mean and the empty for the " graceful," the doubt- 
ful and the ambiguous for the *^ middle." M. 
Varro fays, that in the Latin tongue there are three 
true and pertinent examples of thefe forms 5 name- 
ly, Pacuvius of the copious, Lucilius of the gracc- 
ftil, Terence of the middle % But thefe three 

modes 

Unerring nature, ftill divinely bright. 
One clear, unchangM, and univerfal light. 
Life, force, and heauty nuft to all impart. 
At once the fource, and end, and tefl of art. 

* Terence of the mMIe.l'^The Fragments of Pacavius ai^ 
found iirA in H. Stephens Fragmenta Poetarum, afterwards 
in Mattaire's Corpus Poetarum. From thefe fragments we 
cannot eafily be inclined to afTent to the judgment here paf- 
fed on Pacuvius by Gellius ; for indeed they feem to poffefs 
neither elegance nor purity. But we are certainly not quali- 
fied to judge ; and when weconfiderwhatQuintilian fays, in 
addition to the opinion of Gellius, we may ^ith the lefs re* 
}udance admit it to be true. ** Tragoedise fcriptores (I am 
quoting Quintilian) Accius atque Pacuvius clariifimi, gravi'* 
tate fententiarum, verborum pondere, et audloritate peribna* 
rum;" than which an higher character cannot well be 
given. 

ctf 
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inodcs of fpeaking arc more anciendy fpecified 
by Homer in three diftinft perfonages : Ulyfles * 
was magnificent and copious, Menelaus acute 
and concife, Neftor mixed and moderate. This 
tforeefold variety was alfo obfervable in three 
philofophers whom the Athenians fenton an em- 
baffy to Rome and the Senate, to remit the fine 
impofed upon them on account of the plundering 
Oropus. This tine' was almoft five hundred 
talents. Thefe philofophers were, Carneades of 
the Academy, Diogenes the Stoic, ^4 Critolau* 
the Peripatetic s and being adpiitted into the Se* 

Of Lucilius, Quintilian remarks, that there are fome who 
prefer Iiim to all other writers : *' tj^pn ejufd^ mode operis 
audtoribus fed omnibus poetis prsferirp non d^bitent.'* - Ho- 
race, on the contrary, does not fpeak in terms of high re- 
fpe6l of Lucilius ; Horace thinks his ftyle heavy and dulL 
But Quintilian, giving his own opinion, fpeaks of him in 
thefe terms: ** £rud;tioineomiraetlibertas,^tqaeindeacer« 
bJtas et abunde falis." Terence is too well known to require 
my fuffrage in his favour ; his great charm is iimplicity> hi$ 
great defedl want of point and energy. 

* Ulyjfes, y^.] — The different excellence of fpeaking, as 
poffeiied by thefe three eminent characters of antiquity, is 
thus defcribcd by Aufonius : 

Prifcos ut et heroes olim 
Carmine Homeri commemoratos, 

Fando referres; 
Dulcem in paucis ut Plifthenidem 
Et torrentis ceu Dulichii 

Ning ida didla ; 
St mellitae nedare vocis 
Dulcia fatu verba canentem, 

Neflora regem, 

5 nate. 
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natc, they employed C. Acilius, a fenator, as their 
Interpreter. But previoufly each of thefc, by 
l^ay of difplaying his abilities, had harangued in 
a numerous aflembly. Then it is faid that Ru- 
tilius and Polybius greatly admired the eloquence 
^hich was peculiar to each philpfopher. They 
affirm that the oratory of Carneades was 
ftrong and rapid, that of Critolaus learned and 
polifhed, of Diogenes modefl and temperate. 
But each of thefe forms, as I have before obferv-. 
cd, when its ornaments are chafte and modell, 
js excellent, when daubed and painted it is con- 
fcmptible. 
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Chap. XV. 

^e Jeverity with which thieves were punijhed by 
the ancient s.^^TVhat Mutius Scavola has writ^ 
ten en what is given or entrufted to the care of 
any one^m 

LABEO, in his lecond book on the Twelve 
Tables, has faid, that among the ancients fc- 
vere and extreme punilhments were infli6lcd up* 

• The penal laws of the Romans feem in many refpedls to 
hscvc been borrowed of the Athenians^ particularly in what 
related to theft* He who was taken in the aft of theft dur- 
ing the night was punifhed with death. In the day-time 
alTcv if he Iiad a weapon and prefumed to defend himfelfj a 
thief was liable to the fame penalty. 

The right of the original proprietor to what had been 
fiolen from him did not ceafe till after a period of thirty 
years, although in this interval the property Ihould have 
jafled through the hands of various matters. 

To this Labeo, Gellius has been more than once indebted. 
See Book xx. chap, i . 

According to the Mofaic law, he who removed his neigh- 
bour's land-mark was accounted accurfed ; but we are not 
told whether it was diftinguiflied between him who commit- 
ted this crime from motives of wantonnefs and malice, and the 
man who had intentions of committing theft. It will not 
liere be forgotten, that by the laws of Lycurgus theft was 
permitted, with the idea that encouraging boldnefs and dex- 
terity was of greater fervice to the flate than the purloining 

a few 
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en thieves ; and that Brutus ufed to fay that he 
was condemned as guilty of theft who led cattle 
aftray from the place where he was fent, or who 
had kept it longer than the diftance of his errahd 
required, (^ Scaevola, therefore, in his fixteeenth 
book on the Civil Law, has thefe words : " Who- 
ever applied to his own ufe that which was en- 
trufted to his care, or, receiving any thing for a 
particular purpofe, applied it to a different one, 
was liable to the charge of theft." 

a few trifles could be of detriment to individuals. In this, as 
in all other vices, there are doubtlefs gradations of guilt; and 
it may be faid properly with Horace, 

Nee vincet ratio haec, tantundem ut peccat idemque 
Qui teneros cautes alieni fregerit horti, 
£t qui nodnmos divum facra legerit. 

Or, in fewer words, dealing a cabbage is not (iirely fo great a 
crime as facrilege. 



Chat* 
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Chap. XVL 

Pajfage from Marcus Varro's Jatire^ called irgfi 
eha-fMecroov. Some verjes of Euripidesy in which 
be ridicules the extravagant appetite of lumricut 
men* 

VARRO, in the fatire which he wrote con- 
cerning things to be eaten, defcribes in fomc 
verfes, written with much facetioufnefs and (kill, 
the cxquifite delicacies of food and entertain- 
ments '. He has produced and defcribed in 
hexameters moft of thefe things which thefe glut- 
tons 

■ The luxury of entertainments among the ancients ia 
moft fuccefsfuUy ridiculed by Horace, in the fecond fatire 
of the fecond book, which has been moft ably paraphrafed by 
Pope. Some of the beft lines are thefe which follow ; which 
do not feem in this place impertinent : 

Now hear what bleffings temperance can bring- 
Thus faid our friend, and what he faid I fing— 
Firft health; the ftomach cramm'd from every dilhj 
A tomb of boil'd and roaft, and flefh and fifh. 
Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jair^ 
And all the man is one inteftine war ; 
Remembers oft the fchool-boy's fimple fare. 
The temperate fleeps, and fpirits light as air. 

Which two laft lines it is not improbable but Gray might hart 
in his mind when, defcribing a fchool-boy, he fays« 

The fpirits pure, the flumbers lightj 

Which fly th* approach of morn. 

Much 
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tons hunt for both by fea and land. The verfes 
to which I allude, whoever has leifure may find 
in the above-mentioned book. As well as I can 
remember, the kinds and names of eatables, and 
the places where theft dainties, fuperior to all 
others, are found, which an inordinate gluttony 
has hunted out, and which Varro jias in his fa- 
tire reprobated, are thefe which follow : 

A peacock from ^amos % a woodcock * from 

Much aUb> whidi relates to the luxury and extravagance dif* 
played by the ancients in feaib, may be gathered from A* 
thenxus. 

* Peacock from SamosJ\ — The peacock was efteemed a 
great delicacy by the Romans. Horace thus ridicules it : 

- Vix tamen eripiam poiito pavone velis, quin 
Hoc potius quam gallina, tergere palatum 
Corruptus vanis rerum, quia veneat auro 
Rara avis et pi6la pandat fpedlacula cauda. 

Which Pope thus imitates x 

I doubt our curious men 
Will choofe a pheafant ftill before a hen; 
Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold. 
Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 

A great deal \% faid concerning the peacock, and the efKma- 
tion in which it was anciently held^ in the fourteenth book 
of Athenseos. The peacock was facred to Juno, and fdd to 
have been firft produced in Sax|ios, in the temple of that god* 
defs, and thettce propagated through' tbc worid. 

' ^Wr0ri.]«-»This was another delicate article of food, 
as with us, and is highly commmeaded in Horace, Martial, 
and Athenaeus. In thu latter author, a fraga^t of Hip|>o« 
nax forbids the eating either of woodcock or hare. 

Phiygia, 
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Phrygia, cranes* from Melos, a kid * from Am-^ 
bracia^ a tunny ^ from Chalcedon, a lamprey 
from Tarteffus, codfifh from Peflinus, o;^ers 
from Tarentum^ cockles from Chios> and elops ^ 

^ Cranes.'] — Thefe are alfo mentioned among the delica- 
cies of the table by Horace and Pliny. 

5 jST/V/.]— The following paflage from Athenaeus re(][uires 
a place here : " Many of the guefts extolled in very high 
terms the lampreys and eels of Sicily, the bellies of dolpluns 
taken near Cape Pachinus, the Aids of the ijle of Melos, 
the mullets of Simothus; and, among other lefs important 
delicacies, oyfters from Cape Pelorus, pilchards from Lipa- 
ros, crefTes from Thebes, and beet from Afina." 

Melos is now called Milo, or, according to Savary, Mile ; 
It is defcribed at great length by Tournefort, who alfo men- 
tions the excellence of its kids : 

** All the productions of the ifland are of incomparable 
excellence. Its partridges, quails, kids, and lambs, are ia 
high eftimation, yet extremely cheap." 

Ambracia is a town of Epirus. 

* Tunny.] — This was a younger fifh of the tunny kind* 
See Pliny : " Limofae a luto pelamides incipiunt vocari, et 
cum annum exceffere tempus, thynni.'* 

See alfo Athensus. 

When it firft begins to encreafe in fize the pelamys Is call* 
ed thynnus,in its next flate orcynus, in its largefl it is a whale. 

^ Elofs, — I am by no means able to difcover what fi(h is 
here meant ; it is neverthelefs mentioned by various Latin 
writers. It is I believe fometimes called acipenfer, which 
has been called in Englifh a flurgeon. See the Halieuticoa 
of Ovid : 

£t predofus helops noilris incognitus undis. 
In a fragment of Lucilius it is alfo called pneclaros elops. 

from 
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Crom Rhodes, char* from Cilicia, nuts from Tha- 
fus', palm from ^gypt'°, acorns of Hiberia ", 

But 

m 

• Ci^^r.]— This was a great favourite with the Roman 
epicures; and it is related of Augailus, that as this fifh was 
not found in the Italian feas> he imported a great many from 
the coalb of Aiia Minor> giving orders that whoever, for 
three years, (hould prefume to fifh for them Ihouldbe drowned. 

Confult, on the fubjedt of the fifties of the ancients, tho 
feventh book of Athenaeus, where, among other things, we 
are told, on the authority of Seleucus of Tarfus, that the 
icarus is the only fifli which never fleeps ; in Athenaeus the 
fcarus of Ephefus is recommended. 

• Nuts from ^q/us, ]'-^Much is fald in the fecond book of 
Athenseus, on the fubjeft of nuts, and the nuts of Perfia are 
particularly recommended. Nux is by itfelf a generic name, 
the ^ecies of which is afcertained only by an epithet. It 
is not eafy, therefore, to fay whether any or what particular 
fpeciesis to be underilood by the nuts of Thafas, the Perlian 
nuts, &c. Nux by itfelf fecms generally to mean a walnut- 
tree, for the nuts ufed at weddings, and thrown among chil- 
dren> are known to have been walnutf . 

■** Palm from ^gypt,'\ — In oppofition to this, Strabo af- 
firms, that the palms of iEgypt are mean and bad, except in the 
Thebaid alone. Galen fays, that the fined palms are pro- 
duced in Judsea,in the vale of Jericho. In the 24th chapter 
of Ecclefiafticus,thepalmof Engaddi and the rofe of Jericho 
are celebrated: « I was exalted like a palm-tree in Engaddi, 
and as a rofe-plant in Jericho." 

Upon this fubjedl of the palm-tree I have written before 
at fome length, in my notes to the tranflation of Herodotus, 
Vol. I. and to this work I beg leave to refer the reader. 

** Acorns of Hiberia. '\ — Glans feems to have been ufcd ar 
mong the Romans in the fame fenfe that we ufe mail. Thus 
the fruit of the beech is called glans : «* Fagi glans nuclei fw 

VqJ^, II. H niiUs." 
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Biit we fhall think this induftiy of the appetite^ 
Wandering about and fearching for new and 
unaccuftomed juices, and hunting them in every 
quarter of the earth, ftill more deteftable, if we 
have in mind the verfes of Euripides. Thefe 
verfes Chryfippus the philofopher frequently ap- 
plied, as if a certain irritable luft of eating watf 
to be obtained, not for the neceflary ufes of life, 
but through the luxurioufnefs of a mind loathing 
what was to be eafily got, from a certain wanton- 
hefs of fatiety. I fubjoin the lines of Euripides '* i 

What can man need but thefe two things, the 

fruits 
Which Ceres yields, and the refrefhing fpring. 

Ever 

mills/' fays Pliny. But^ flriftly fpeaking> it means only fuch 
fruits as contain only one (eed, which is covered at the lower 
part with a hufk, and is naked at the upper part : thus the 
fruit of an oak, which we commonly call an acorn, is proper- 
ly a glans. « Glandem," fays Pliny, « quae proprie intelligi- 
iur, ferunt robor, quercus, efculus, cerrus, ilex fuber.** 

Marfyti* 

The acorn then was doubtlefs the produftion of fome 
fpecies of oak ; but it feems difficult to[imagine in what man- 
ner it could poffibly be prepared to gratify the palate of « 
Roman, in the luxurious times of that empire* 

Iberia is mentioned by Horace as being fruitful in poifons: 

Herbafque quas lolcos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax. 

■* Lines of Euripides,] — This is a fragment of the Mo* 

2u3 of Euripides i andlhaveufed the pranflation of Wod« 
hull. . 

9 poncerniDg 
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fever at hand^ by bounteous nature given 
To nourifh us ? We from the plenty rife 
DifTatisfied, and yielding to the allurements 
Of luxury, fearch out for other viands. 

Concerning the articles of food enumerated in this chap^ 
ter, the following circumftances may properly enough be ad- 

Apicius fays, " Ificia de pavo primum locum habcnt." 
The real meaning of ificium it may not be eafy to determine ; 
from its etymology it probably means a kind of faufage. 

The fame Apicius defcribcs with what fauce the attagena 
(hould be dreffed and eaten. 

The grus was underilood to be what an Englifliman would 
terra very hearty food, it was put upon the table with a 
great variety and multitude of fauces, and was decorated, as 
is with us fometimes cnftomary to fend up pheafants. " Gru- 
em," fays Apicius, *' lavas, omas et includis in olla." In- 
cludere in olla> fignifies to pot any thing. 

See in Apicius, Book viii. chap. 6. various directions for 
dpefling a kid or lamb. 

The pelamys was alfo confidered as ftrong food, and re- 
quired a long time and confiderablc pains to make it tender. 

The murena was always eHeemcd as one of the greateil 
delicacies of the table : Columella fays, « Jamcelebres erant 
deCciae popinales cum a mari deferrentur vivaria quorum 
.ihtdiofiilimi velut ante devifiarum gentium Numantinus et 
liauricns: ita Sergius orata et Licinius murena captorum 
pifciom lastabantur vocabulis/' 

The filh afellus, according to Varro, was fo named from 
Its refemblance in colour to an afs. The afellus is probably 
what we call a haddock. 

Athcnaeus relates, that when the emperor Trajan was 
carrying on war againft the Parthians, and at a great dif- 
tance from the fea, he was delighted and furprifed at receiv- 
ing fonje frefli oyflers from Apicius. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Converfation with an ignorant and injolent gram^ 
marian^ on the meaning of the word obnoxius— * 
Origin of this word* ' 

I ENQUIRED at Rome of a certain gram- 
marian, of the firft celebrity as a teacher, not 
indeed for the fake of trying him, but really from 
a defire of knowledge, what was the meaning of 
the word ohnoxiusy and what was the nature and 
origin of the word. He, looking at me, as if ri- 
diculing the trifling infignificance of the quef- 
tion, — " You alk,'* fays he, "a verybbfcure quef- 
tion, and what requires great pains to inveftigate* 
Who is fo ignorant of the Latin tongue as not to 
know that he is called obnoxius, who in any re- 
Ipedt can be incommoded and injured by him to 
whom he is faid to be obnoxiuSy and has any one 
confcious^^^^ nox^y that is of his fault ? But ra- 
ther," he continued, *' put afide thefe trifles, and 
introduce fomewhat worthy of inveftigation and 
argument/* On this, I, being moved, thought 

■ It is obvious that the word ohnoxius is ufed by the bcft 
Latin writers in a variety of fenfes; and it muft be acknow> 
ledged, as Quintus Carolus obferves, that Gellius in this 
chapter has not thrown much more light upon the fubjefl 
than the grammarian whom he points out to ridicule. 

that 
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that I ought to diflemble, as with a foolifli 
fellow — '^ With refpeft to other things, moft 
learned Sir, which are more abftrufe and pro- 
found, if I Ihall want to learn and know them, 
when occafion fhall require, I fhall doubtlefs 
come to you for inftruftion ; but as I have often 
]ufed the word obnoxiusy and knew not its pro- 
per meaning, I have enquired and learned from 
you, what indeed not only I, as it feems to you, 
did not comprehend, but it fhould feem that 
Plautus alfo, a man of the firft eminence for his 
knowledge of verbal nicety an4 elegance in the 
Latin tongue, did not know what obnoxius meant. 
There is a verfe in his Stichus *, of this kind: 

Nunc ego hercle perii plane, non obnoxie ; 

which by no means accords with the interpreta- 
tion you have given me 5 for Plautus has brought 
together, as oppofite to one another, the two 
words flane and ohoxie, which is very remote 
from your explanation.'" But this grammarian 
foolilhly enough, and as if obnoxius and obnoxie 
differed, not only in dcclenfion but in effeft and 
meaning, " I," faid he, *^ obferved, what obnoxius 
was, and not obnoxie.'* Then I, aftonifhed at the 

* .S//V>&«j-]— A comedy called Stichus. 

The tranflators of Plautus hftvc not noticed the contraft 
betwixt plane and obnoxie in this quotation, but have ten- 
dered it — ** I am a dead man, plain, out of doubt.?* The 
meaning of obnoxie^ accdrding to the commentators 01^ this 
paflage, is, I am a dead man, and my fate is not fubjed ta 
any one*s will. 

H3 ignorance 
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Ignorance of this conceited man, replied, *^ We will 
pafs over then, if you pleafe, that Plautus has ufed 
the word ohnoxie^ if you think this foreign froni 
the purpofe. We will alfo not mention what Sal- 
luft has faid in ^ his Catiline, Minari etiam fcrro, 
ni fibi obnoxia foret, but you fliall explain to me 
what is more common and familiar. Thcfe 
vcrfes from Virgil are very well known : 

Nam neque tunc ' aftris acies obtufa videri 
Nee fratris radiis obnoxia furgere luna. 

Which you fay is conjciumjua culpa. Virgil alfbj 
in another place, ufes this word very differently 
from yotir opmion, thus— 

Juyat arva videre * 
Non raftris hominum, non uUi obnoxia curse. 

For care is generally beneficial to fields and not 
injurious, which is your explanation of obnoxius. 

^ Nam neque tunc, ^f.]— Thus rendered by Martyn: 
«< For then the light of the ftars does not feem dim, nor 
does the moon feem to rife as if indebted to her brother 'j 

beams." 

And thus by Dryden— 

The ftars (hine /marter, and the moon adorns. 
As with unborrowed beams, her fliarpen'd horns. 

t y^vat am; a, y<:.]— Thus rendered by Martyn-— 
«* It is delightful to fee fields that are not obliged to ha^:% 
rows, or any care of man.'* 

Thus by Dryden — 

But much more plcafmg are thefe fields to fee. 
That need not ploughs nor human induftry. 

K[o\^ 
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flow too can that which Ennius has written in 
jhis Phaenice agree with what you fay : 

Sed virum * vera virtute vivere animatum ad- 

decet, 
Fortiterque irmoxium vacare adverfiim ad- 

yerlarios ; 
Ea liberta* eft, qui pefhis purum ct firmum 

geftitat, 
Aliae res obnoxiofe nofte in obfcura latent.** 

But he> hefitating, and like one perplexed, replies, 
^^ I have nottime now, when I have, you fhall come 
and fee me again, and fliaU know what Virgil, 
SalluftjPlautus, and Ennius meant by this word;" 
faying this, the ftupid fellow departed. If any 
one Ihall choofe to examine, not only the origin 
of the word, but alfo its meaning and variety, let 
him refer to this paflage, which I tranfcribe from 
the ACmmd, of Plautus : 

Maxumas ^ opimitates gaudio efFertiffimas 

5 Se^ 'virum.'] — ^Thcfe lines may perhaps be thus tranflated 
It becomes a man of fpirlt to live with real courage, 
and an innocent man to bear up boldly againfl his adverfaries. 
He who has an upright and courageous heart has this Uberty> 
other viler things are concealed in darknefs. 

^ Maxumas, I'^ThMs rendered by the tranflators of Plau- 
tus— 

Plenty of good things he and I ihall heap 
Upon his matters, both the fon and father. 
Who for this kindnefs ever will remain 
Bound to us in the flrideft bands. 

H4 Suis 
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Suis heris ille una mecum pariet gnatoquc cfe 

patri, 
Adeo ut astatem ambo atnbobus nobis fint ob- 

noxii 
Noftro devinfti beneficio. 

With refpeft to the definition which this gram- 
marian gave, this, in a word of fuch various ap- 
plication, feems to have marked one ufe of it 
only ; which agrees indeed with the fignification 
given it by Cascilius in his Chryfius. This vSk 
the paflage : 

Quamquam ego ^ mercede hue conduftus tua 
Advenio, ne tibi me efle ob eam rem obnoxium 
Reare : audibis male fi rc^t dixis mihj. 

? ^amquam f^o.]— " Although I came here expe^ng ta 
be paid \}y you^ you muil not on that account think that I ani 
wholly fubjeft to you. If you fpeak ill of me, you will be 
ill fpoken of in return," 

The word obnoxious alfo, in Englifh, is ufed in different 
fenfcs. We call any one offending obnoxious^ both as he is 
Unworthy in himfclf, and fubje^l to punifhment. 
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Chap. XVIII.^ 

Religious ohjervance of an oath among the RomauS"^ 
Of the ten captives whom Hannibal Jent to Rrnne^ 
taking from them an oath to return. 

THAT an oath was held to be facred and in- 
violable among the Romans, appears from 
their manners, and from many laws ; and what I 
am going to relate is alfo nofmall proof of it. Af- 
ter the battle of Cannae, Hannibal, the Carthagi-. 
nian general, fent ten prifoners, felefted from 
our countrymen, to Rome, and commanded and 
agreed with them, that if the Roman people ap- 

■ On the fubjcft of this chapter fee Gellius again, Bookxx^ 
chap. L 

Mr. Gibbon, fpeaking of the integrity of the angicnt Ro- 
mans, thus expreffes himfelf : 

" The goddefs of faith (of human and focial fiuth) was 
worfhipped not only in her temples but in the lives of the Ro- 
mans ; and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable 
qualities of benevolence and generofity, they aflonifhed the 
Greeks by their fincere and fimple performance of the moil 
burthenfome engagements."— The ftory of Regulus will here 
prcfent itfelf to the reader ; and many examples of the ftrift 
adherence of the Romans to their engagements, may be 
found in Valerius Maximus, Book vi. The for^n of the 
folemn oath among the Romans I have given in Vol. I. p. 
80. With refpedt to the evafion here recorded, there can 
be but one opinion^t is an example of meannefs and per£« 

proved 
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proved it> there fliould be an exchange of prifo- 
iiers> and that for tl;iofe, which either fliould hap^ 
pen to have more than the other, a pound of fil- 
ver fliould be paid. ; Before they went, he com- 
pelled th^m to take an oath to return to'the Car-r 
thaginian camp, if t^e Romans would not ex- 
change prifoners. The ten captives came to 
Rome ; thf y explained in the fenate the meflage 
€f the Carthaginian commander. The exchange 
was not agreeable. The parents, relations, and 
friends of the captives embraced them ; aflured 
them they were now efFeftually reftored to their 
country, th^t their fituation was independent and 
fecore, and entreated them by no means to thinly 
of returning to the enemy. Then eight of theni ' 
replied, that this reftoration to their country was 
by no njeans juft, fince they were bound by an 
oath to return j and immediately, according to 
this oath, they went back to Hannibal. The 
other two remained in Rome, aflerting that they 
vere free, and delivered from the obligation of 
their oath, fince, when they had left the enemy'$ 
(;amp, they had, with a deceitful intention, rcr. 
furned on the fame day, as if on fome accidental 
occafion, and fo, having fatisfied their oath, they 
departed free from its obligation. But this 
their fraudulent eyafion was deemed fo bafe, that 
they were defpifed and reproached by the com- 
mon people, and the cenfors afterwards brandec^ 
ihem with difgraceful marks of every kind, fince 
^hey had not done that, which they had fworn to 

do. 
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do. Cornelius Nepos, in his fifth book of Ex- 
amples, has alfo recorded diat many of the fenate 
were of opinion, that they who refiifed to return 
Ihould be taken into cuftody and lent back to 
Hannibal ; but this opinion was fet afide, as not 
agreeable to the majority. But thofe men who 
did not return to Hannibal became fo very 
odious and infamous, that, being wearied of life^ 
$hey dcftroyed theipfclves. 
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Chap. XIX. 

Hijiory taken from the Annals concerning T'iherius 
Sempronius Gracchusy father of the Grac(hi, 
tribune of the people j with the form of words 
ufed by the tribunes in their decrees. 

THERE is recorded a noble, generous and 
magnanimous aftion of Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus. It is as follows: Caius 
Minucius Aiigurinus, a tribune of the people, 
impofed a fine upon L. Scipio Afiaticus, brother 
of P. Scipio Africanus the elder ; and on this ac- 
count called upon him to produce his fecurities^ 
Scipio Africanus, in the name of his brother, 
appealed to the college of tribunes, entreating 
them to defend a man of confular rank, who had 
triumphed, from the violence of their colleague. 
Eight of the tribunes, after invelligating the 
matter, made a decree, the words of which I 
have added, as they appear written in the monu- 
ments of the Annals : 
Quod . P. Scipio . Africanus' . postulavit , 

PRO . L. SciPIONE . ASIATICO . FRATRiE . QUUM • 

CONTRA . 

■ ^tr'd P. Scipio J/ticanus,] — I thus tranflate the de- 
cree— Publius Scipio Africanus, in the name of his bro* 
ther Lucius Scipio Afiaticus, has reprefented, that the tri- 
bune of the people, contrary to the laws and cuftoms of our 

anceftors. 
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CONTRA . LEGES . CONtRA . Q. MOREM . MAJORUM • 
TRIBUNUS . PLEBEI . HOMINIBUS . ACCITI5 . PER • 
VIM. INAUSPICATO . SENTENTIAM . DE.IO . TULl- 
RIT . MULTAM . Q^ NULLO . EXEMPLO . IRROGARIT • 
PRiEDES . q. OB . EAM . REM . DARE . COGAT ^ AUT • 
SI.NON. DET. IN. VINCULA. DUCI. JUBEAT • UT . 
EUM • A . COLLEG/E . VI . PROHIBE AMUS . ET . QUOD • 
CONTRA. COLLEGA . POSTULAVIT . NE . SIBI . IN- 
TERCEDAMUS . QUO . MINUS . SUAPTE . POTESTA- 
TE . UTI . LICEAT . DE . EA . RE . NOSTRUM . SENTEN- 

ancsftors, having by undue means colleded a multitade 
together, has impofed a fine upon him, for which there 
exifts no precedent. He has exadled fecurities from him ; 
on his refufal to produce which, he has commanded that h© 
ftiould be imprifoned. He has entreated our protedllon 
from the violence of our colleague; who, on the contrary, 
has entreated that we fhould not interfere with his exercifc 
of his juft authority. 

The opinion given on this fubjeft in common by us aH 
is this — If Lucius Cornelius Scipio Afiaticus will give to 
our colleague the fecurities required, we will intercede ta 
prevent his being committed to prifon.— If he fhall refufe to 
give the fecurities required, we will by no means obftrud our 
colleague in the exercife of his authority.'* 

The fame faft is related in Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 60. 
and every thing which the Roman law involves, illuftrativc 
of the queftion here difcuffed, is to be feen in Hcineccius, p. 

^'Jli 678, and 679. 

The flory of Scipio was this — He was reportcfi to hav/e 
been bribed by Antiochus to grant him favourable terms of 
peace at the fum of fix tlioufand pounds weight of gold, and 
four hundred and eighty thoufand pounds weight of filver. 
He was called upon by the tribune to account for this, or 
fubmit to fuch penalties as his oHicial authority enabled him 
to impofe, 

TIA ^ 
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TIA . OMNIUM . DATA . EST . SI • L. CORNELIUS 4 
SCIPIO . ASIATICUS . COLLEGiE . ARBITRATU 4 
PRiEDES . D ABIT . COLLEGiE . NE . iEUM . IN . VINCU- 
LA . DUCAT . INTERCEDEMUS . SI . EJUS . ARBI* 
•tRATU . PRiEDES . NON . DABIT . QyO . MINUS . COL- 
LEGA . SUA • POTESTATE . UTATUR . NON • INTER- 
CEDEMUS. 

After this decree, when Augurinus, the tri-* 
bune of the people, commanded L. Scipio, not 
giving fecurities, to be feized and led to prifbn, 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a tribune of 
the people, and father of Tiberius and Caiua 
Gracchus, who, from various difputes refpefting 
the commonwealth, was a violent enemy to P. 
Scipio Africanus, publicly avowed that no re- 
conciliation had taken place betwixt him and P, 
Africanus. He then thus recited a decree from 
his tablet. The words of which were thefe : 

Cum . L. Cornelius . Scipio .* Asiaticus. 

TRIUMPHANS. HOSTIUM . DUCES . IN. CARCEREM. 

CONJECTAVERIT • 

* Cum Lucius C. Scipio. — In Englilh thus : " Lucius Cor- 
nelius Scipio Afiaticus having obtained the honour of a tri- 
iunpb> and thrown the leaders of the enemy into prifon^ it 
feemed inconfiftent with the dignity of the republic to com- 
mit a general of the Roman people to that place where the 
leaders of the enemies had been by him confined. There- 
fore I ufe my interpoiition to fave Lucius Cornelius Scipio 
Aiiaticus from the violence of my colleague." 

Tiie interpoiition of Gracchus availed but only for the 
tyrefent moment. The invidious buiinefs was afterwards 
lefumedi and though it appeared that all theeffefU and pro* 

r»ertj^ 
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CONJECTAVERIT . ALIENUM . VIDETUR . ESSE . DIG- 
IMITATE . REIPUBLICiE . IN . EUM . LOCUM . IMPER A- 
TOREM . POPULI . ROMANI . DUCI . IN . QUEM « 
jLOCUM . AB . EO • CONJECTI . SUNT . DUCES . HOS- 
TIUM . ITA . Q^ L. CORNELIUM . SciPIONEM ., 
ASIATICUM . A • COLLEGiE • VI . PROHIBEO. 

But Valerius Antias, contrary to this record of 
the decrees, and againft the authority of the An- 
cient Annals, has affirmed, that this interceflioa 
made by Tiberius Gracchus in favour of Scipia 
Afiaticus, was after the death of Scipio Africa-, 
nus : He adds, that no fine was . impoied upon 
Scipio 5 but that, being condenined for peculation 
with refpedt to the money of Antiochus, on his 
not giving fecurity, he was ordered to be fent 
to prifon, from which he was delivered by the 
interceflion of Gracchus. 

perty of Scipio were not of fiifficient value to {ktkfy the Hmi 
which had been impofed* yet every thing he had was fold, 
A flriking proof how tranfient is the gale of public favour* 
though obtained^ as in the (afc befbr^ us, by ml and impor* 
lant iervicci. 
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Chap. XX. 

That Virgily becaufe he was refujed water by the 

inhabitants of Nola, erafed the word " Nola*^ 

from his verfe, and inferted " Or a ;" with other 

pleafant obfervations on the harmonious found of 

letters. 

I HAVE found in fome commentaries, that 
thefe verfes were originally recited and edit- 
ed by Virgil thus, 

Talem ' dives arat Capua et vicina Vefevo 
Nola jugo. 

Afterwards Virgil requefted of the people of 
Nola permiflion to introduce water into his 
neighbouring farm. The Nolani would not 
grant the favour which yas afked; the poet be- 
ing offended, erafed the name of their city from 
his poem, as if it were the fame as erafing it from 
the memory of man. He changed Nola into^ 
Ora, and fo left it. 

et vicina Vefevo 

Ora jugo. 

■ Talem.'] — Such a foil is ploughed about rich Capua, 
and the country of Nola, which lies near mount Vefuvius. 

This probably is like many other old flories, for it is 
very cvideat that GtUiuj gives i( no great degree of credit. 

I am 
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I am at no pains to prove whether this be true 
or falfe ; but it certainly cannot be doubted, but 
that Ora is more agreeable, and more harmonious 
to the ear than Nola. For the fame vowel end - 
ing the fyllable of the former verle, and beginning 
the verft which follows, together form a com- 
bination of found, which is at the fame time full 
and harmonious. Many examples of this kind 
of harmony may be found in the bell poets, which 
appear to be the effeft not of accident but art ; 
but they occur far more frequently in Homer 
than in any other. In one paflage, thefe as it 
were disjointed founds he brings together in many 
words : 

H i Iripn ispii trpopin sikvTx X*^^^^ 

Thus alfo in another place — 

Catullus in like manner, the moft elegant of 
poets> fays, 

Minifter * vetuli puer Falerni 

Inger, mi calices amariores, 

Ut 

*'Mittifiery £fff.]— The lines from Catullus I infert at length. 

' MrniHer vetuli puer Falerni 

Inger, mi calices amariores, 
Ut lex Poflumiae jubet magiflra?, 
Ebriofa acina ebrioiioris ; 
At vos quo lubct hinc abite lymphce, 
Vini pernicies, et ad feveros 
Migrate: hie merus eft Thyonianus. 

Vol, IL I Thut 
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Ut lex Poftumias jubet magiftras, 
Ebriofa acina ebriofioris. 

When he might have faid both ehrioJuSyTsA^ what 
is more common, have ufed acinum in the neu- 
ter gender. But being partial to this harmony 
of the Homeric disjunftion, he ufed ebriofay from 
the fimilar agreement of the vowel immediately 
following. They who think that Catullus wrote 
ebriosy or ebriofosy for this latter abfurd reading 
has alfo appeared, have met with books doubtlels 
compofed from very corrupt copies. 

Thus imperfeftly attempted in Englifti— 9 

Boy, who the rofy bowl doll pafs. 

Fill up to me the largeft glafs. 

The largeft glafs, and oldeft wine. 

The laws of drinking give as mine i 

Still muft my ever-thirfty lip 

From large and flowing bumpers fip. 

Ye limpid ftreams, where'er ye flow. 

Far hence to water-drinkers go. 

Go to the dull and the fedate. 

And fly the god whofe bowers you hate. 
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Chap. XXI. 

JPi&y quoad vivet and quoad morietur e^^e/j tb^ 
Jame point of timey though the e^cpreffion is taken 
from two contrary faSls \ 

WHEN the terms quoad vivet and quoad 
morietur are ufed, they appear to be ex- 
preffivie of two contrary things, but both terms 
ipdicate one and the fame point of time. In 
like manner when it is faid quoad Jenatus babehi- 
tuTy and qwiad Jenatus dimittetuvy although the 
words haberi and dimitti are oppofite, yet one 
and the feme thing is expreffed by both. For 
when two periods of time are oppofite to each 
other, and yet {o approximate that the termination 
of the one is confounded with the beginning of 
the other, it is of no confequence whether the 
confine be demonftrated by the extremity of the 
former, or the beginning of the latter. 

* The fame mode of exprejQion prevails in our own and 
probably in all other languages. '* Whilft I live and till I 
die," though the mode of expreflion is taken from the two 
•ontraries of life and death, communicate the fame idea. 
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Chap. XXII. 

nat the cenjors^ were accujlomed to take away 
their horfes from Juch knights as were too fat 
and corpulent. — Enquiry made whether this is 
done with difgrace of the knight Sy or without any 
diminution of their dignity. 

THE cenfors were accuftomed to take a^ay 
the horfe from a man too fat and eorpu- 
lent, thinking fuch ill calculated to perform the 
duty of a knight, with the weight of fo large a 
body. But this was no punifhment, as fom6 
fuppofe, but they were fufpended without ig- 
nominy from their duty: yet Cato, in the oration 
which he wrote, De facrificio commiflb, alledges 
this matter in the form of an accufation, fo as 
to make it appear to have been ignominious. If 

■ The power of the cenfors has been /poken of in various 
places. And , this feems very properly to have been ex- 
ercifed on the equites or knights, whofe duty it was to 
fcrve on horfeback; yet the term of eques or knight was not 
given indifcriminately to all thofe who ferved on horfeback. 
The cenfor chofe a certain number into the equcflrian order; 
he gave them, when he did this, a gold ring and a horfe, 
which was paid for by the public. He coniequcntly was 
juftified in reprobating the mifufe or neglcd of that, which 
was in fad the public property. 

you 
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you take it thus, it may be prefumed that he did 
not appear entirely blamelefs, or free from indo- 
lence, whofe body had luxurioufly fwclled to fo 
inordinate a fize *. 

^ An old Latin epigram mentions, among the qualities of 
a good man> a diligent care not to become too fat. 

Jufto trutinae fe examine pendit 
Ne quid hiet, ne quid protuberet^ angulus sequis 
Partibus ut coeat^ nil ut deliret amuflis^ &c. 

See Burman's Latin Anthology, vol. ii. 417. 
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BOOK VIII.' 
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Chap, f. 

Whether the fbrqfe hefterna noftu * is proper cr 
not. — What is the grammatical tradition concern^ 
ing theje words. — The decemviri ', in the Twelve 
TableSy ujed nox for noftu. 

Chap. 

' We have in this book one of thofe lamentable chafms 
w)>ich modern ingenuity cannot fupply. It feems fingolar 
enough, that the heads of the chapters only ihould remain to 
us; but thefe are of fuHicient importance to make us fincerely 
regret the lofs we have fuftained in the original chapters to 
which they belong. 

It is reafonable to prefume, that many peculiarities of the 
Latin tongue were here explained by Gellius, many beau- 
ties pointed out, and many circumilances of the private and 
domeilic manners of the Romans familiarly and agreeably 
difcuffed. 

* Hefterna w^».]— See Macrobius, L. i. Saturnal. c. 4. 
This author, who was accultomed to borrow, without much 
ceremony of acknowledgment, from Gellius, may perhaps, 
in fome degree, fupply the lofs of this chapter. 

* P^f^/woz/W.]"— See Macrobius, in the place before quot- 
ed ; '< Decemviri in Duodecim Tabulisinufitatenox pro no6lu 

dixerunt* 
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dtxeront. Verba haec funt: Sei> nox furtim pactum 
I8IT 8B1 iM ACCfSiT louRB CAisus ESTO. Thc mcan-* 
ing of which decree is, if an ad of theft be committed in the 
night> and the thief be killed, he is lawfully killed. Here 
MX is evidently ufed for ttoffu. Theft by the Mofaic law 
was punifhed by a fine ; and it was not till fome coniiderable 
degree of refinement prevailed in ibciety, that the crime of 
Ihefb was puniihed by death. Some admirable remarks up- 
on the pimiihment which ought to be inflided for theft, are 
to be found in the Marquis Beccaria; Blackflonc alfb has 
fome excellent obfcrvations on this fubjcd, from which it may 
be concluded that he was no friend to extreme and fangui- 
nary punifhments. 

Mr. Gibbon, with great juftice, reprobates the feverity of 
the Twelve Tables : 

" The Twelve Tables afford a more decifive proof of 
the national fpirit, fince they were framed by the wifeft of 
the fcnate, and accepted by the free voice of the people ; yet 
chefe laws, like the ftatutes of Draco, are written in charac* 
ters of blood.** 

The French, after their revolution, profciTed to enaft a pe- 
nal code tha^t was to give a great example to mankind of 
mildnefs and philanthropy. But fuch is the verfatile dia- 
reder of that people, that on the firil folemn occafion which 
prefented itfelf, they violated their own principles by the 
unexampled and unprovoked barbarity, with which they 
treated their unhappy fovcrcign. 
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C H A p. II. ' 

?V;/ words pointed out to me by Favorinus, whicb, 
though ujed by the Greeks ^ are Jpurious and bar^ 
harous — ^en likewife which I pointed out to him 
of common and popular ufe among the Latins, but 
which are not properly Latiny nor to be found in 
old books. 

* The lofs of this chapter is ferioufly to be regretted. In 
every language new words are continually introduced, which> 
rejefted at firft by the learned as vicious or inelegant, be- 
come finally fandlificd by ufe, and in time perhaps are quoted 
as authority for the very language which they were at Jrft 
imagined to debafc. 



Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

The mamer in which Peregrinus ' the philofophery in 
my hearings Jeverely rebuked a Roman youth of 
equeftrian ranky for ftanding in bis prefence * in a 
carelejs manner y and yawning repeatedly. 

Chap. 

* P^^^r/Wj.]«— This Peregrinus is fpoken of at fome 
length by Gellius in his 1 2th book. For a particular ac- 
count of him fee Lucian and Philoilratus. He was born in the 
236th Olympiad. He afFedted to imitate Hercules in his death, 
and threw himfelf into a funeral pile, in the prefence of in- 
numerable fpedators. His ilatue, which was erefled at Fa- 
ros, a city of the Hellefpont, was reported to utter oracles: 
fee Athenagoras. From the variety of charafters he aflum- 
ed, and parts he played, this man was fumamcd Proteus. 
Although the inhabitants of Pariuni, where he was born, erod- 
ed a flatue in his honour, it is notorious that he was driven 
into banifhment for crimes at which humanity fhuddeys. 
It is no lefs iingular than true, that by his diilimulation and 
hypocrify, after profeifing himfelf a chriftian, he arrived at 
the higheft eminence in the chriftian church. Perhaps a more 
eccentric char after never exifted upon earth ; but as the ap- 
plaufe paid to a£ls of uncommon effrontery, cunning and 
boldnefs, is fleeting and tranfient, pofterity has paid a proper 
tribute to morality and virtue, by branding his memory with 
the infamy and abhorrence it fo juflly deferves. 

* Standing in his prefence."] — I have before had occafion to 

fpeak of the veneration which was paid by the ancients to 

thofe, whofe office or whofe age commanded t. Gellius, in 

^another place, relates an anecdote of a man who was fined by 

the cenfors for yawning in his prefence. 

Gronpvius 
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Grcmovias imagined^ that of this chapter he has reafon to 
believe, that he has difcovered a fragment in Nonius Marcel- 
lus, at the article ballucinare. The fragment is as follows : 

•* Et afliduo ofcitantem vidit atque illius quidem delica- 
tiflimas mentis et corporis hallucinationes." 

The conjedure of Gronovius may probably be right. 



Chap. IV.' 

\JIerodoluSyfhemoft celebrated hijiorian^faljely ajferti^ 
that the pine-tree alone, of all trees, when 
€ut down, never puts forth Jhootsfrom the fame 
f^t^^^^e fame perfm, concerning rain-water and 

Jhow, has ajiiptedfor granted^ what has not hem 

Jufficiently explored^ 

* The parage to which there is here an aIlufioii>is in the 
37th chapter of the lixth book of Herodotus. 

The expreffion of being deftroyed as a pine became pro- 
xerbial, and was applied to utter deftrudlion without tlie pof- 
fifaility of recovery. What Herodotus fays of the pine i& 
triK aJfo of various other trees, which, as Bentley, in his Dif- 
fcrtation on Phalaris, remarks, all perifh by lopping. 

The other parage in Herodotus is, as WefTcling conjedlures, 
in his Differtatio Herodotea, in the 2 2d chapter of the 2d 
book. In this place the hiflorian remarks, that it is a kind 
of law of nature, that it ihould rain £ve days after a fall of 
fiiow. 

The place in Herodotus is probably corrupt ; and if this 
book of Gellius had remained entire, we fhould perhaps have 
bad a very dklHcult paiTage pierfedUy illufirated. 

• Chap. 



\ 
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C H A P*^ V. 

^e meaning of coelum ftare pulvere in Virgil^ and 
bow Jjucilius has ttfed peftus fentibus ftare. * 

' The parage from Virgil is this, 

£t fsevus campis magis ac magis horror 
Crebrefcit, propiufque malum eft> jam pulvere ces- 
ium 
Stare vident. 

Dryden has not rendered the pafTage withfufHcient (trength: 

Meantime the war approaches to the tents* 

Th' alarm grows hotter, and the noife augments s 

The driving duft proclaims the danger near. 

The driving dull is by no means what Virgil intended to 
exprefs by coelum ftare pulvere. The air was in a manner 
rendered thick and immoveable by the condenfed duft* 

See Nonius Marcetlus, at the article ^^ir^, where alio it is 
not improbable but fome fragment from this lofl chapter maj^ 
have been introduced. 



Chaf* 
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Chhp. VI.' 

Whetfy after lHJUng dijputesy a reeonciltation takes 
fla'ce^ mutuaJ expojiulations can do no good^-^-Dif- 
courfe of Taurus on this fubjeSly with a pajfage 
taken from the writings of T^heophrafius. — Cice- 
ro*s opiniony de amore amicitise, in his own 
vjords^ 

* The aflertion in the beginning of this article doubtlefk 
arY0W3 an excellent moral truthj^ 

On the fubjefl of this loft chapter fee GelUus, Book i. 
chap. 3. De amore amicitise, means concerning the love of 
Iriendfhip, that is, the particular fpecies of love or alFcdioa 
which friendfliip excites. 



Chap. 
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Chap. VIL 

Obfervations on the nature and power of memory \ 
from the book of Arijiotle entitled Trspi [xv7ifjt,rs. — 
Certain -examples therein read or heard of cm- 
eerning its extraordinary Jirength or deficiency. 

■ The power of the memory prefents an inexhaurtiblcfsb- 
jedl; and innumerable inftances of the excellence of this fa- 
culty in fome men would fill a volume. It is very h^piJjr 
defined by Cicero thus, — ^«* Memoria certe non modo phi- 
lofophiam fed omnb vitac ufum> omnefque artes, una maxi- 
me continet." 

The pofition of Montaigne is certainly very difputable. He 
affirms that a ftrong memory is commonly coupled with infirm 
j udgment. The converfe of whicli Urange propofition wa^Sn- 
gularly true, as it related to himfelf, who was remarkably 
deficient in this quality. He tells, in his Eflays, that his fludjr 
was in a remote corner of his houfe, and that if he wanted to 
confult any book, or write any thing down, when he was fitting 
in fome other apartment, he was obliged to trull the memory 
of others. He could never remember the names of his fer- 
vants, and was inclined to believe, that if he lived to be old 
he ihould forget his own name. 

The moft extraordinary example of the power of meiho- 
ry in this, or perhaps in any country, was the celebrated 
Jedediah Buxton. He was able, by his memory alone, to 
anfwer the moft diflicult arithmetical queftions that could be 
propofed ; of which the following are a few fpecimens : 

He was afked, in a field 351 yards long and 261 yards 
wide, how many acres there were. In eleven minutes he 
replied^ 18 acres, 5 roods, 28 perches, and 14 remained. 

A fecond 
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A fecond queftion put to him was» Suppofe found moves 
1142 feet in one fecond of time, how long after the firing of 
a cannon could the fame be heard at the diflance of five 
miles ? In about a quarter of an hour he replied^ 23 fecondf^ 
7 thirds, and 46 remained. 

A third queftion was> If I fet 3584 plants in rows four 
feet afunder, and the plants feven feet apart in a re£iangu- 
]ar piece of ground, how much land will the plants take up ? 
In half an hour he faid, two acres, one rood, eight perches, 
and a half. 

The following was the hardefl: queftion ever propofed to 
him: 

What dimen£ons muil I give my joiner to make a cubi- 
cal corn-bin, that fhall hold juil a quarter of malt,Winchefler 
meafure? 

In an hour's time he replied. It would be a little more than 
25! inches on a fide, and that z6 inches would be too much, 
— wAll which anfwers are as trufi and corred as poffible. 



Chap. 
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(Sh a p. vni. 

Thai I have been accuftomed to interpret ^ and hmt 
endnavoured to render faithfully in Laiin^ certain, 
pqjfages * from Plato. 

* FaffagesJ\ — In the edition of Gronovius and manjf 
ethers, the original is locosy but it is fometimes read jocos^ 
which means y'^j. It may be obferved, that in the earlier 
editions of Gellius, the reader will find nineteen books of 
Gellius> without the heads of the chapters of the eighth 
book, nor I do know whea thefe heads w^re firft difcovercd 
and printed. 



Chap. 
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Chap- IX. 

TbeffphrafiuTy the mojl elegant pbihfopber of bis nge^ 
wben about to addrejs a few words to tbe people 
of Atbens^from an emotion of hafhfulnefs^ became 
filent\ — ^befame tbing happened to Demofthenes^ 
wbenfpeaking to king Pbilip. 

Chap. 

The fame amiable diffidence is related of fome of the more 
celebrated characters of antiquity, and in particular of Mar- 
cus CraiTus and Cicero. 

Demofthenes was fent with nine other ambaffadors to 
Philip of Macedon, to treat with him concerning a peace ; 
and 1 cannot do better than give the anecdote which is here 
alluded to, in the words of Dr. Leland, from his Hiftory of 
die Life and Reign of Philip. 

Demofthenes was the youngeft, and confequently the laft 
to fpeak. He now ftood before a prince whom he was con- 
fcious he had frequently fpoken of, with the greateft feveri- 
ty, and who he knew was thoroughly informed of every thing 
faid or done at Athens. He was to contend with a com- 
plete mafter in his own art: and the reputation of the great 
Athenian orator, who was ever lancing the bolts of his elo- 
quence againft the king, muft have raifed a folemn attention 
in the court: even the ambailadors themfelves were curious 
to hear thofe irreiiftible remonftrances which the orator is 
faid to have promifed with the greateft confidence, and which 
Philip and his cpurtiers were by this time warned to expeft. 
All was fufpenfe and eager curiolity, and every man now wait- 
ed in filence for fome extraordinary inftance of force and 
dignity in fpeaking: but he who had fo frequently brav^ed 

aU 
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sll the tumult and oppofition of an Athenian afTembly^ was 
in this new fcene in an inftant difconcerted and confounded. 
He began in a manner utterly unworthy of his reputation, 
obfcure^ ungraceful, and hefitating : his terror and embar- 
raflment Hill encreafed>and fcarcely had he uttered a few bro- 
ken and interrupted fentences, when his powers totally failed 
him> and he flood before the alTerobly utterly unable to pio- 
ceed. Philip faw his difbrefs, and with all imaginable polite- 
ncfs endeavoured to relieve it. He told him, with that con- 
defcenfion and good-nature which he knew fo well to affedl, 
that at his court he need be under no apprehensions: he was 
not now before an afTembly of his countrymen, where he 
might cxpedl fome fatal confequences if his hearers were not 
pleafed : he begged he would take time to recoiled himfelf, 
and purfue his intended difcourfe. Demoflhenes attempted 
to proceed, but his confufion ftill continued: he appeared ftill 
cmbarrafTcd, and was foon obliged to be again filent.-— The 
ambafTadors were then ordered to withdraw. 



Vtit- lU K C H A t?* 
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Chap. X. 

Adtfputelbadat Eleufis^ with a certain conceited 
grammariany who was ignorant of the tenfes of 
verbs ^ and the common exercifes of a fchooUboy ; 
hut who oftentatioujly propofed intricate quefti§nSy 
and bugbears to catch the minds of the vulgar. 

» Eleu/is,] — ^This was a town of Attica, and dedicated, or 
rather confecrated, to the Goddefs Ceres. It i$ ftill bettc^ 
known from the celebration of the Eleufmian myfteries. 



Chap. XL 

'The facetious reply of Socrates'" to his wife XantippCy 
requefting him to be Jomewhat more liberal in 
giving an entertainment at the feafl of Bacchus. 

* I have fomewhere feen an anecdote of Socrates and Xan- 
tippe, which may poflibly be the fame as was recorded in this 
chapter. Socrates had invited fome men, who were known to 
be rich, to fup with him, and Xantippe was offended with the 
mean and fcanty preparation : '^ Never mind," faid Socrates, 
^* if they are temperate they will by no means defpife a fru- 
gal entertainment 3 if they ftiall be profligate and extravagant, 

they 
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they will be beileath our notice and efleem. Some people,'* he 
continued, *« live merely that they may eat, whilft I eat only 
that I may live." This was faid to have happened at the 
feaft of the Dionyfia, a feaft celebrated in honoar of Bac- 
chus; at which time people were fomeWhat more profufe in 
treating their friends. 



Chap. XII. 

J'he fneaning of the pbrafe plcrique * omnes in the 
old hooks y and that the/e words Jeem borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

" Plerique, confidered feparately by itfelf, may be under- 
ilood to mean ferme omnes, or almofl all ; but wlien omnes is 
added to plerique, it Teems to have the fenfe of immo omnes : 
thus in Engliih it may be interpreted^ almofl all, nav quite 
all. 



K 1 Chap- 
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Chap. XlII. 

^g word quopfoncs ', wbUb the Africans ufe^ is a 
Greek and not a Carthaginian word. 

' Moft of the older editions read this word Qupfones* 
Scaliger^in fbme manufcript, found it written £up{bnes> which 
he altered to Eudones, from the Punic word Haudoni> which 
means. Hail, mafter ! and perhaps, therefore, continues Gro- 
novius the Africans ufed Eudones for Adonis. Notwithfland- 
ing, therefore, what Gellius imagines, Eudones is probably; 
a Syriac word. See the remainder of the note of Gronovius. 



Chap. XIV. 

jt very pkajant difpute of the pbilofopber Favorinus, 
^th a certain intemperate opponent y arguing on 
the ambiguity of words. — Certain words applied 
in an unujual manner ^ from the poet Navius, and 
from Cn^eus Gellius \--^Origin of words invejti" 
gated by Publius Nigidius. 

' The older editions read Cneius Gallus ; and Gronovius 
fcnfibly. remarks, that in all probability it ought to be C«ci- 
lius. 

Chap. 



f 
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Chap. XV. 

Titf manner in which the poet Laberius * was igno* 
minioujly treated by Caius Cuefar.^VerJes by tbi 
fame Laberius 9n thisJubjeSl. 

' This Laberius h^s been before mentioned, and the rea- 
der has been told to expedi the verfes of the prologue which 
Labenus fpoke on the occaiion, when he foffered the indig* 
nity to which alluiion is here made. I infert the original, 
with the tranflation by a friend: 

Neceflitas, cujus curfus tranfverfi impetum 
Voluerunt mdlti effugere, pauci potuerunt. 
Quo me detruiit pcene extremis fenfibus ? 
Qaem nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitio, 
Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla au£toritas 
Movere potuit in juventa de ilatu; 
Ecce in feneda ut facile labefecit loco 
Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 
SubmiiTa placide, blandiloquens orado, 
Etenim ipii Di ncgare cui nihil potuerunt 
Hominem me denegare quis poffet pati ? 
Ergo bis tricenis annis a£Hs fine nota, 
Eques Romanus lare egreiTus meo 
Domui|i revertar mimus; nimirum hoc die 
Uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit, 
Fortuna immoderata in bono sque atque in malo. 
Si tibi erat libitum litterarum laudibus 
Floris cacumen noftrae famae frangere ; 
Cur cum vigebam membris praeviridantibuis. 
Satis facere populo et tali cum potcram viro 
Non flexibilem me concurvaiti ut carperes 

K 3 Nunc 
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Nunc me quo dejicis ? quid ad fcenam afFero 
Decorem formx, an dignitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundse fonum ? 
Ut hedera Terpens vires arboreas necat, 
Jta me vetuilas, amplexu annorum, enecat. 
Sepulcri fimilis, nihil niii nomen retineo. 

In Englifh. 

Oh thoa> the iflue of whofe tranfverfe courfc, 

Neceffity ! the few alone can fhun, . 

Low hafl thou laid me in the wane of life-— 

While nor ambition, nor the fordid bribe. 

Nor fear, nor force, nor fway of fovereign pow'r. 

Could in my youth betray me from my Hate ; 

Behold, in weak old age, how eaiily 

The powerful eloquence of yon great man. 

Mild and perfuaiive, fteals me from my rank. 

For could it be that I could e'er deny 

His power, whom nought the Gods themfelves refufe ? 

Forth from my houfe I came, a Roman knight. 

That threefcore years had pafs'd unftain'd by crime. 

And homeward I (hall now return, a player. 

I feel that I have liv'd one day too long. 

Fortune, in each extreme of good or ill 

Unable to preferve a temp'rate fway. 

If with this fcenic literary wreath 

Thou would'ft break down my yet unhonour'd brow. 

Why, when the vigour and the .ftrength of youth 

Could more have aided me to yield content 

To Roman audiencfes, and this great man, 

Didft thou not bend my lefs unpliant Hem ? 

Now whither doft thou caft me ? To the ftage ! . ^ 

What profit can I bring ? that have nor ihape 

Nor dignity, nor fpirit left, nor voice ? 

The creeping ivy clafps and kills the tree. 

So falls Laberius in th' embrace of age. 

And, like a tomb, bears but the name of jnan. 

Book 
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BOOK IX.' 



Chap. I. 

I'he reafon why ^intus Claudius ^adrigarius^ in 
the nineteenth Book of his Annals ^ has obferved^that 
a mark was firuck with ^ eater effeS and certain'- 
tyy when the pryeSlion was to take place up- 
wards y than if it were downwards. 

OUINTUS CLAUDIUS, in his nine- 
teenth Book of Annals, dcfcribing the 
fiege of a town by MetcUus the proconful, anc| 

the 

' The books of Gellius have at difFercnt periods been 
differently arranged. In fome manufcripts the book before 
us has been called the eighth book. 

The affertion which is here made certainly comes in a very 
^ueftionable fhape, and is perhaps altogether untrue Per- 
haps the converfe may be the fad, and that they who projedl 
any thing from an eminence mud do it with more force and' 
greater certainty. The force of gravity adls conftantly in 
oppofition to any thing projedled upwards, which if it does 
not render the hitting the mark more precarious, mull cer- 
tainly diminiih the momentum or the aggregate of the velo* 
city« and the quantity of matter of the thing projeded. 

K4 Th4 
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the refiftance which was made by the citizens 
from the walls, has thus expreffed himfelf : 

^' The archers and (lingers, on both fides, dif- 
perfe their weapons with great ardour, and extra- 
ordinary courage. But there is this dififerencc, 
whether you projedt an arrow or a ftone up- 
wards or downwards ; neither can be projefted 
downwards with certainty, but both of them with 
great effeft upwards. Therefore the foldiers of 
Metellus were much lefs wounded^ and^ what was 

of 

The (lingers of the ancients were remarkably expert, and 
well they might, if what Vegetius relates be true, that they 
y/ere accuftomed to this exercife from their earlieft infancy, 
and that mother? would not fufFer their children to have 
their meals, unlefs they could hit fuch objedls as were pointed 
out to them. It was ufual to wind the fling once round the 
head before they projeded its contents ; this wasi obvioyfly 
to throw with greater force ; but the poJition of a perfon in an 
inferior fituation, whp has to throw any thing at a* mark 
above him from a fling, feems yery inconvenient for this mo- 
tion. 

Virgil, defcribing Mezentius about to throw from a fling, 
reprefents him as ^yinding the fling three times round hi? 
head : 

Pofitis Mezentius haflis, 
Ipfe ter addu£la circum caput egit habena, 
£t media adverfi liquefa6lo tempora plumbo 
Diflidit, ac multa porredtum extendit arena, 

* 

T!h\is r.cndered by Dryden— r 

The Thufcan king 

jLaid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 

» 

• Thrice 
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of greater confequence, eafily defended them- 
felves from the battlements of the enemy." 

I enquired of Antonius Julianus, the rhetori- 
cian, how this that Quadrigarius afferted came to 
pafs, that a blow was much more effedhial and 
certain, if a ftone or an arrow were hurled up- 
wards than downwards, when the throwing of 
any thing from an eminence downwards was more 
jpatural and eafy, than to throw from a lower 
fitliation - upwards. Then Julianus, approving 
of my enquiry, replied — 

" What is here faid of an arrow or a ftone, is 
^equally true of almoft every mifGle weapon. It 
is certainly eafier, as you obferve, to throw any 
thing downwards, if your object be only to throw 
and not hit j but if the manner and force of 
the progeftion is to be moderated and direfted, 

TTirice v^AdrlM the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. 
It pierc'd his hollow temples and his brain. 
The youth came tumbling down, and ipurn'd the 
plain.* 

The ufe of arrows and flings in battle was fuperfe Jed by 
the invention of gun^po\vder^ and was difcontinued almo^ 
immediately after that period. 

• This circumftance of the lead becoming warm from the fvvifr- 
ncfs of its rotatory motion, is mentioned frequently by the Laii-j 
poets. See Ovid. 

Non fccu« exarfit quam cum balearica pkimbum 
Funda jacit, volat iHud et incardefcit cundo 
.^t qi^os non habuit Tub nubibus invauit i^nes* 

tJie« 
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then if you throw downwards, the force and pre- 
cifion of him who throws is interrupted both by 
his pwn precipitatenefs, and the weight of the 
weapon- which is projefted. But if you throw 
at any thing above, and the hand and eyes be pre- 
pared to hit an elevated objeft, the care that is 
taken will carry the weapon to the objed at 
which it is aimed/' 

It was nearly in theft terms that Julianus coil- 
verfed with me on the words of Claudius j but 
what the fame Claudius fays, they eafily defended 
themfelves from the enemy's batdement, it is to 
be obferved, that he has ufed the word defendebant^ 
not as it is generally applied, but with great pro- 
priety and pure Latinity* For the words defen^ 
dere and offender ezxt oppofite to each other; the 
one fignifiei, incurrere in aliquidy to meet any 
thing, the other to repel, which is the thing in- 
tended by Q^ Claudius in this paffage^ 



Chap. 
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Chap. II. 

7T>e words in which Herodes jitticus reproved one 
wbOi with the drefs and habit y faljely ajfumed the 
title and manner of a philo/opher. 

IN my prefcnce, a certain man, with a long 
cloak ' and hair, and with a beard reach- 
ing to his girdle, approached Herodes Atti- 
cus, a man of confular rank, eminent for his 

amiable 

• L«ng cIoaL] — The affefted aufterity of manner and 
mean drcfs which diftinguiflied the old philofophers^ was a 
fubjed which frequently exercifed the talents of the comic 
writers of Greece and Rome. The man here mentioned 
was probably a Cynic, to which fedl the remark above more 
particularly applies. An entertaining defcription of one of 
thefe philofophers is found in Alciphron, and is to this ef- 
fed: 

« He faw one of thofe people who, from their behaviour, 
are called Cynics, and, in imitation of him, foon exceeded 
the extravagance of his mailer. The appearance he makes 
is hideous and difgufting ; he (hakes his uncombed locks, his 
look is ferocious; as to his drefs, he goes half naked, having 
a little wallet hanging before him, and a ftaffof wild olive 
in his hands. He wears no Ihoes, is very filthy, and totally 
unmanageable, &c." See alfo the Hermotimus of Lucian ; 
and Alciphron, in another place, thus fpeaks of Epicurus— 
** He is an unwholefome, filthy wretch, wrapped up in clotli 
made of hair inftead of wool." The charafter of Apemantns 
is well reprefented by Shakfpeare, in his play of Timon of 

Athens. 
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amiable difpofirion, and his accomplilhmcnts in 
Grecian eloquence, and requefted money to be 
given him for bread, Herodes on diis afked him 
who he was ? he, with an angry tone and frown- 
ing countenance, replied, he was a philofopher j 
and expreffed his furprize that he (hould be alked 
who he was, when his appearance declared it. 
'^ I perceive/* returned Hetodes, " the beard 
and the cloak, but I do not fee the philofopher; 
but I befeech you to tell us with good-humour, 
by the ufe of what arguments we Ihould be able 
to know you to be a philofopher." On this, 
fome of thofe who were prefent with Herodes 
affirmed, that this was a ftroUing fellow, of no 
charafter, a frequenter of the meaneft brothels; 
and that unlefs he got what he afked, it was his 
cuftom to be impudent and abufive* ** Let us,'* 
interrupted Herodes, *' give this man fomething, 
whoever he may be, confidering our own charac- 
ters, and not his;'* and he ordered money enough 
to be given him to procure bread for thirty days. 
Then, looking upon us who were near him, 

Athens, This perfonage, fpeaking of the drefs which Ti- 
mon now wore, afiedling to imitate him. Cays, 

If thou didil put this four cold habit on 
To caftigate thy prlde^ 'twere well.— 

See alfo Horace. Ep. 2. B. j. This poet, fpeaking of 
the afFeftcd peculiarities of this race of men, mentions^ 
among other things, their folemn filence— 

Statua taciturnior exit 
Plerumque et rifu populum quatit. 

" Mufonius,*' 
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^* Mufonius," fays he, " gave to a beggar of this kind, 
pretending to be a philofopher, a thoufand fefterces ; 
and when manypeople obferved, that he wasapro- 
fligate fellow, of the vileft charafter, who deferr- 
ed nothing at all, they affirm that Mufbnius re- 
plied with a fmile, * therefore he deferves mo- 
ney*.* But this it is," he continued, " which 
afFefts me with real grief and vexation, that thefe 
very vile and contemptible creatures ufurp a moft 
venerable name', and are called pHiloibphers. 

• De/erves »ii>«i?y.]— Meaning, without doubt, that money- 
is in itfelf fo contemptible a thing as to be beneath the at- 
tention of men ofwifdom, and followers of true philofophy: 

Thus much of gold will make black white, foul fair. 

Wrong right, bafe noble, old young, coward valiant. 

How, you gods, why this — what this, you gods— why this 

Will lug your priefts and fervants from your fides. 

Pluck ftout men's pillows from belo'v their heads. 

This yellow flave 

Will knit and break religions, blefs the accurfed. 

Make the hoar leprofy ador'd, place thieves. 

And give them title, knee, and approbation 

With fcnators on the bench ; this is it 

That makes the wappen'd widow wed again. 

She whom the fpital-houfe and ulcerous fores 

Would caft the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 

To the April day again. 

Shakspeare. 

• Femerabk name.] — See a faceiious dialogue in Erafmus, 
on the abufe of names— De rebus et vocabulis. 

" Jam fi quis nobis adeffct dialcdlicus qui fcite definirct 
quid fit rex, quid epifcopus, quid magiftratus, quid philofo- 
phus, fortaffis et hie invenerimus qui mallent nomcn quam 



rem.*' 
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But my anceftors, the Athenians, enafted by a 
public decree, that none of fcrvile condition (hould 
ever bear the names of the two valiant youths, 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton, who, to accomplifh 
the reftoration of liberty, attacked the life of the 
tyrant Hippias, deeming it impious that names 
devoted to /their country's liberty fhould' be con- 
taminated by the contagion of fervitude. Why 
then do we allow the moft illuftrious charafter of 
philofophy to grow vile among the worfl: of man- 
kind ? I find too,'' he added, " by a fimilar exam- 
ple of a contrary kind, that the ancient Romans 
determined that the praenomens of certain patri- 
cians, who had deferved ill of their country, and 
for this reafon had incurred the penalty of death, 
fhould not be borne by any other patrician of that 
family, that their very names might feem to be 
degraded, and to expire along with them. 



Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

The letter of King Philip ' to Ariftotle the pbilofopber, 

on the birth of Alexander. 

PHILIP, fon of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, by whofe valour and exertions the 
Macedonians, increafing their opulence and do- 
minions, began to have fovereignty over various 
nations, and whofe power and arms the celebrat- 
ed orations of Demofthenes declare to have been 
formidable to the whole of Greece ; this Philip, 
though at all times occupied and exei:cifed in the 
toils and triumphs of war, never negleftcd the 
liberal purfuits of literature, and the ftudies of 
humanity. He did and uttered many things with 
equal facetioufnefs and urbanity. There are faid 

■ P^7/^.]— For every thing relating to the life of this ex- 
traordinary perfonage, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
Leland's work, the exordium of which feems pertinent in 
this place.—*' The founder of the Macedonian greatnefs was 
by no means of the number of thofe princes who were af- 
fifled by the advantages of an illuftrious country, who inherit- 
ed the opulence and force of fplendid and extcnfive domini- 
ons, or were ftrengthened by the acquifitions, and animated 
by the atchieVements of a long train of renowned anceftry. 
To his own abilities alone did Philip owe his elevation, and 
appears equally great, and equally the obje^l of admiration, 
in furmounting the difficulties attending on his infant power, 
as in his maturer and more extenfive fortune.'' 

6 to 
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to have been volumes of his letters full of ele- 
gance, grace, and wifdom : fuch is that in which 
he related to Ariftotle the philofopher the birth 
of his fon Alexander*, This letter, as it feems 
to be an inducement for care and diligence in 
the education of children, I have thought proper • 
to tranfcribe, that it may imprefs the minds of 
parents. It may be interpreted nearly in this 
manner : 

" Philip fends health to Ariftotle — Know that a 
fon is born to me ; I therefore thank the gods, not 
(o much becaufe he is born, but that he happened 
to be born during, your life — I hope, that being 
inftrufkcd and brought up by you, he may prove 
worthy both of me and the conduft of affairs/* 

• Birtlf of bis fan Alexander, '\'^\\\z day was^^lfo memor- 
able for an event which demonftrates that there u no excels 
of folly or extravagance to which the human mind may not 
be tranfported, when warmed by cnthufiafm. On this day 
Eroftratus fet fire to the temple of Diana at Ephefus, from 
the rtrange idea of rendering his name immortal. It is re- 
lated by Plutarch, in his life of A'exander, that the priefls of 
the goddefs ran frantic through the flrcets of Ephefus, ex- 
claiming, that on this day fome thing was produced which. 
would caufe the dellrudion of Afia. This was of courfir 
made to af^ply to the birth of Alexander. 
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()f the prodigies and miracles of harharous nations ; 
(f their horrid and deftruSive fafcinations — and 
of women who werefuddenly turned into men* 

AS we were retwrnihg from Greece to ttalyj 
Wfi touched at Bninduliuny \ and going oil 
fliore, we wandered about that celebrated har- 
bour, which Q^Enniiis has named Prapes, a word 
lomewhat remote indeed^ but very appofite— 
we faw fome bundles of books expofed for ialct 
to which I ran with eagernefs. They were 
Greek booksj full of prodigies and fables j of 
things unheard of and incredibly and old writerl 
of no mean authority— Arifteas * of Proconncfus, 

* BruHdufium,]'^¥rom this celebrated harbour the Ro- 
mans ufually embarked to go to Greece. It Was in this 
place, now called Brindiii^ that Virgil died. 

* jfrtfieas.l^^This Ari^eka was a poet ; and a long account 
of him may be found in the fourth book of Herodotus. Twa "^ 
fragments of his works remain, one in Longinusi the othe£. 
in Tzetzes. 
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Ifigonus * of Nicsea, Ctefias ^ Oneficritus ^ Poly- 
ftephanus ^, and Hegefias ^. The volumes, from 
their long expofure, were very filthy, and in their 
outward appearance as bad as poflible. I ap- 
proached, however, and enquired the price : in- 
diKcd by their wonderful and unexpefted cheap- 
nefs, I bought a great many books for very little 
montry j aitd m the two following nights I took a 
curfory perufal of them all. In my progrels I 
made fome feleftions, and noted many wonder- 
ful things, which few, if any, of our writers have 
bandied. I have inferred them in thcfe com- 
mentaries, that whoever fhaU read them .may not 

* .J%o««/.]— This perfon is fpoken of by PHny, in the 
ad Chapter of the 7th book of his Natural Hiftory. Per- 
haps no other account of him remains than what appears m 
that asthor. 

^ C/^/zj.]— This man was an hiitorian, and wrote many 
things contradidting' the aflertions of Herodotus. He pro- 
bably livcd*in.lhc?ti'me of the younger Cyrus, The Biblio- 
theca of Photius contains the particulars of this author's 
works^ with fome remarks on his flyle and abilities. 

5 Oftijscritus.] — Arrian, Strabo, and Plutarch, feverally 
make mention of this writer^ who was the companion^ and 
who, in a diiFufe metaphorical ftyle, wrote the ejq)loits of 
Alexander the Great. 

^ Polj(flephanuSf'\-'^vf2iS an hiflorian, and is mentioned in 
terms of iitfped by the Scholiafl to ApoUooius Rhodius. 

^ Hegefias, "l^^lx. is related of this philofopher, that he 
psunted the calamities of life in fo very forcible a manner, 
that many of his hearers were induced to put an end to their 
lives. See Cicero> Tufculan Q2i<;^ons> Book i. 

:.-•■■ , ■ be 
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be altogether ignorant, and pne who has never 
been -a hearer of fuch things. In thefe books 
wer€ paflages fuch as thefe :— 

That the 'Scythians who are moft remote, 
and who live as it were at the very pole, 
fed on hunian flefti, and fupported them- 
lelves by fuch nutriment, and were called An- 
thropopliagi ' : that there were alfo men beneath 
the fame climate having one eye in the middle of 
the forehead^ and called Arimafpi ^ with which 

• Jnihrofopbagi,'] — Of whom Herodotus fpeaks in bis 
Melpomene. See a curious and entertaining chapter on the 
•fubjedl of cannibals in Montaigne's EiTays. There is alfo 
a pafTageon this fubjed in the fifteenth Satire of Juvenal, not 
linwortliy attention. 

* y^r/iw^/.]— Thefe people are alfo mentioned by He* 
fodcius, Melpomene, chap, i j. See alfo the Prometheuf 
vindus of JEfchylus— 

avoid 
V The Arimafpian troops, whofe frowning foreheads 
Glare with one blazing eye. 

Thefe Arimafpians 'are introduced by Lucan, in his third 
. book : he fays, they bound their hair with gold. 

' ' Auroque Hgatas 
Subilringens Arimafpe comas. 

Other aut]\ors reprefent, that there were continual wars 
betwixt the gryphons and Arimafpians, for this gold, of 
which fable Milton makes an elegant ufe : 

As when a gryphon through the wilderncfs. 
With winged courfe, o'er hill or moory dale 
Purfues the Arimafpian,. who by flealth 
Had from his wakeful cuftody purioin*d 
The guarded gol d - ■ » 

La countenances ' 
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countenances the poets xiefcribe the Cyclops: 
that there were alfo men near the fame diftridk 
of extraordinary fwiftnefs, having the direftion of 
their feet reverfed, and not as other men, pointing 
forwards. They related alfo, how it had been 
handed down from tradition, that in a certain re- 
TOOte part of the earth, which is called Albania, 
men were produced whofc hair was grey in 
childhood, and who faw more clearly by night 
than by day : that it was faid and believed of the 
Sauromatae, who live at a great diftance beyond 
the Boryfthenes, that they only took food on every 
third day, abftaining on that which intervened. 
I alfo found written in the fame books, what I af- 
terwards read in the feventh book of the Natural 
Hiftory of the Elder Pliny, that in Africa were 
certain families of men, who had the power of faf- 
cination in their fpeech^i who, if by chance 

they 

*^ Fafcination in their J^eech,'\'--^Q this idea Virgil with* 
out doubt alludes in his feventh Eclogue — 

Aut fi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

La Ccrda fays, that it was ufual with the antients, when 
they praifed any thing, to add prae-fafcino, that is, fine fafcino, 
meaning they had no evil intentions, no thought of fafcina- 
tion. The baccar was fuppofed to counteradt the efFe£ls of 
magic. The idea that a power of fafcination exifled in the 
eyes was more prevalent, and certainly more plaufible. Sec 
Virgil's third Eclogue** 

Nefcio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos. 
I cannot tell what eye fafcinates my tender lambs. 

The 
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tdicy extrvagantly praifed beautiful trees, plentiful 
crops, lovely infants, excellent horfes, cattle 
which were fat and well fed, all of thefe fuddenly 
died from this and no other caufe. It was relat- 
ed in thefe fame books, that a mortal fafcination 
ibmetimes ^xifts in the eyes -, and it is faid that 
there are men in Illyrium, who kill by their fight 
thofe whom they look at for any time, with anger -, 
and that thefe, of whom there are both male and 

The fame Pliny alfo make* meation of a people diHinguifh- 
<cd by peculiarities certainly not lefs wonderful than any 
•which are here defcribed— they were propagated without 
<women :— 

♦* Gens fola et in toto orbe praeter caeteras mira fine ulla 
/oemina omni venere abdicata, fine pccunia, focia palmarum. 
Ita per feculorum millia incredibile didlu gens aetern-a eft in 
^ua nemo nafcitur. Tarn fcecunda illis aliorum vitae poeni- 
ientiaeft." 

Which fentence Mr. Gibbon thus paraphrafes : 

'* The philofophic eye of Pliny had furveyed with afto- 
nifhment a foli-tary people, who dwelt among the palm-trees, 
pear the Dead Sea, who fubfifted without money, whq were 
propagated without women, and who derived from the dif- 
^uft and repentance of mankind a perpetual fupply of volun- 
tary aflbciates." See alfo Robinfon's Diiquifition concern- 
ing Ancient India. 

But unfortunately Megafthenes was fo fond of the marvd- 
lous, that he mingled with the truths which he related, many 
-cxtrav^gan-t fidions ; and to him may be traced up the fabu- 
lous tales of men with ears fo large that they could wrap 
themfelves up in them ; of others with a iingle eye^ without 
mouths, without nofes, with long feet and toes turned back- 
wards; of people only three fpans in height; b£ wild men 
•with heads in the ihape of a wedge ; of ants as large as 
foxes, ^hat dug up gold, and many other things no lefs won-* 
derful. 

L 3 - / female, 
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female, who have this deadly power of fight, have 
two pupils " in each eye. That there are alfo, 
in the mountains of India, men who have heads, 
and who bark like dogs ", and who fupport them- 
ielves by hunting birds and wild beafts : as alfo, 
what is no lefs wonderful, there are, in the ex- 
treme parts of the Eaft, men, called Monocoli, 
who go hopping on one leg with the moil won- 
derful Iwifcnefsj and that there are fome who have 
no heaJs, whole eyes are in their fhoulders. But 
it exceeeds all bounds of wonder, what thefe fame 
writers affirm, that there is a nanon in the extre- 
mity of India, having their bodies fledged, and 
with the plumage of birds, who eat no kind of 
food, but live by inhaling by their noftrils the 
perfume of flowers: that not far from thefe are 
the Pigmie.>, the tailed of whom are not more 
than two feet and a. quarter. I read thefe and 
many other things of the fame kind, but in tran- 
fcrlbing them I was difgufted by the ufeleflhefs 
of fucQ writings, not at all contributing to the or- 
nament or comfort of life. Yet I think it not 

" 7w<?/r///A.]--0vid has applied this idea very happily^ 
in fome vcries, where he execrates a bawd for inftruding hi^ 
jniflrcfs in meretricious arts. 

Plane ego nodturnaa verfam volitare per umbra? 

Surpicpr, et pluma co''pus anile regi, 
Sufpicor, et fairia eft oculis quoque pupula duple); 

Fulminat;, et gemino lumen ab orbe vcnit, 

?* Zr:/ff/2%j.]j:-See Herodotus, Book iv, chap. 191. to vi;Jiich 
pj^jTage^ with my note upon it, 1 beg leave to refer the reader. 

3 improper, 
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improper, in this chapter of miracles, to tranfcribc 
what Pliny the Elder, a man who, in his own 
times, was of high authority, both for talents and 
^gnity, has in his feventh book of Natural Hif- 
tory recorded, not as what he had heard or read, 
but what he had himfelf known and feen. The 
paflage which is added below is in the words of 
Pliny, taken from the above-mentioned book, 
which indeed make the popular tale of Caenis and 
Casneus in the old poets neither incredible nor 
ridiculous. 

** That women,** Tie fays, " have been chang- 
ed into men '' is not fabulous. We find, in the 
Annals, in the confulfhip of Q;^ Licinius Craflbs, 
and Caius Caflius Ix)nginus, that at Caflinum a 
girl became a boy, in the houfe of its parents, and 
by command of the augurs was tranfported to a 
defert ifland. Licinius Mucianus has related that 
he himfelf faw at Argos one Arefcontes, whofe 
name had been Arefcufa, and who had been 
married, but who afterwards had a beard, be- 
came a man, and took a wife : and that at Smyr- 
na alfo he had feen a boy of this defcription. I 
myfelf, in Africa, few Lucius Cofficus, a citizen 

'• Into men,'] — The following extrad, without any com- 
ment^ is from Montaigne ; ** Myfelf pafliug by Vitry le 
Fran9ois, a town in Champagne, faw a man, the bifhop of 
SoiiTons had in confirm:' tion, called German, whom all the in- 
habitants of the place had known to be a girl, till two-and- 
{twenty years of age called Mary'*-— It was by draining him- 
{p\f in a leap, it fcems> that this wonderful change took place. 

L 4 of 
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of Thyfdrum, who became a man on the day of 
his marriage, and was alivp when I wrote this." 

The fame Pliny, in the fame book> has alip 
thefe words : 5* There are men born who have 
the marks of each fex, whom we call herma- 
phrodites : formerly they were called Androgynij^ 
and reckoned prodigies *^, now they are confiderr 
cd as obje£ts of delight, 

■♦ Prtf^Z/jf/f/.J— When any of thefe monftrous births hap.i^ 
pcned, the child, by order of the Aruipic.es, was ancientlv 
ordered to be thrown into the Tea, 



Chap. 
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Ghaf. V. 

piffireift opinions of eminent pbikfophers concerning 
the nature of pleafure. — fFords of Hierocles the 
fhikfopbery in which he oppqfes the decrees of 
Epicurus.. 

THE ancient philofophers have avowed dif- 
ferent opinions concerning pleafure. Epi- 
purus afferts, that pleafure is the chief good, and 
|ie cfefines it thus, ** a"firm conftitution of body/' 
Antifthenes, the Socratic, calls it the greateft evil. 
His expreflion is this — ^^ I would rather be mad, 
dian purfuc pleafure." 

Speufippus, and all the old academy, fay that 
pleafure and pain are two evils oppofing one ano- 
ther J that is good which is intermediate betwixt 
both. Zeno thought pleafure a thing indifferent, 
that is neutral, neither good nor evil, which he 
himfelf named, by a Greek word, aiioc(pop§v. 
Critolaus, the Peripatetic, affirms, that pleafure 
is an evil> and produces of itfelf many other evils, 
injuries, floth, oblivion, and ftupidity* Above 
all thefe, Plato has difputed concerning pleafure 
in fo many and varicais waysj that all thefe fenti- 
ments I have mentioned before, feem to have if- 
fued from the fources of his arguments. For he 
pfes every one of them, as the nature of pleafure 

S itfelf, 
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itfelfi which is multiplied, allows, and as the rea*. 

fon of the caufes which he inveftigates, and of the 

things which he would demonftrate, requires. But 

pur countrynnan Taurus, as often as mention was 

made of Epicurus, had in his mouth, and on hit 

Jips, thefe wor4s of Hierocle3 the Stoic ', a man 

of 

' TI;e/e luords ofH'terocles the 5/©/V.*]— Enfield's valuable HiA 
lory of Philofophy will fatisfy and inilruft the Englifli reader 
onthcfubjedof thefununum bpnum,or chief good,as difcuf" 
fed by the wiciort phHofophers. The Greek faying of Hiero- 
des at the condnfton of the chapter, has ftiangely perplexed 
the commentators on Gellijas. Jt remained for our Bentlpy to 
remove all obfcurify from the parage, by an alteration fo iim- 
ple that it is wonderful it Ihould not fooner have occurred, 
and fo fatisfaftory as to exclude all further controverfy. I 
eannot do better than give the reader Bentley-s ownword$: 
« Now that I amfpeaking of w^owta, 1 cannot omit a very 
degant faying of Hierocles the Spic, which, as A. Gellius tells 
lis, the Platonic philofopher Taurus had always in his mouth 
when Epicurus was mentioned, H^omj reXo? <rop»»j? hyf^a, trx 
tfTif inpvua 8^t9 voftnq hyfjiM ; wkich being manifeftly corrupt- 
ed, our moft excellent bifhop Pearfon corre^s it thus, H^j^ 
TsXo$ * vofpii ^o7^» * VK {(Ti vfomct n^tt * Tfopvy^ ^oyfAcc : That iS)| 
•* Pleafure is the fummum bonum, a ftrumpet's tenet. Pro- 
vidence is nothing, a ftrumpet's tenet.'*---Now the emenda- 
tion in the main is true and good, for vopfn» is with great 
fagacity. changed by him into or^oyoia, which is the bails of 
the whole fentence. But yet there is fomething h^rfh ii^ 
(he fyntax that his Lordfhip has made there, en iqrt TrfovoM 
vhv, for the author, if he had ufed «^y, would have faid 
vfoyo»» eh» tqri» Befides, that the fame aniwer, wopni^ ^oyiJM, 
. coming twice, makes the faying a little too flat, and fcarce 
worthy to be ufed by Taurus fo frequently ; nor is it true that 
all flrumpets deny Providence. I am perfuaded that the 

true 
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of great .dignity and worth, ** Let pleafure be the 
end, is the tenet of a harlot ; but that there is no 
Providence, is not the tenet even of an harlot." ^ 

true reading is thus: H$o»i} nXo^* vo^tui ioyfA.»' nx tariwfotQia* 
ah vofmhyfiet. Now it is impoflible in our language to 
exprefs thb faying with the fame brevity and turn that the 
original has> but the meaning of it is, ^* Pleafure is the fum- 
mum bonuni«<««a (Irumpet's tenet. There is no Providence 
«— a tenet too bad even for a ftrumpet." Bentley on Pha- 
laris. 

Pope, in his Ethic Epiftles, thus comments on the opinions 
pf the ancient philofophers on happinefs :— 

Aflc of the learned the way 4 the learn'd are blind ^ 
This bids to ferve, and that to fhun mankind ; 
Some place the blifs in adion, feme in cafe, 
Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe : 
Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ? 
One grants his pleafure is but refl from pain> 
One doubts of all> one owns ev'n virtue vain* 

See Bifhop Warburton's remarks on the above paf&ge in 
anfwer to Croufaz. 
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Chap. VI. 

How the fi'equentative verb from ago is to be pro-- 

nounced in thefirjl vowel '. 

ROM ago^ egiy con^e the verbs which the 
grammarians call frequentative, dffiio, aSli- 
iavi. 1 have heard fome, and thefe not unlearned 
men, pronounce thefe as if the firit vowel was 
fliort : and they give as a reafon that in the prin- 
cipal verb ago the firfl: vowel is fo pronounced. 
Why then from the verbs edo and ungo, in which 
verbs the firft letter is pronounced fhort, do wc 
make the firft letter of their frequentatives ejito 
and unSitb long j and on the contrary we make the 
firft letter of diSlitOy which comes from dicoy fhort ? 
Are therefore aSlito and aSlitavi to be long ? 

Since frequentatives are almoft without excep- 
tion pronounced, with refped: to the firft vowel, 

' This is without doubt one of the chapters in Gellius 
which cannot be fuppofed materially to intereft the Englilh 
reader, but, with many other chapters, it is of ufe to prove 
that the Romans mull unqueflionably have had a mode, and 
that a very delicate one, of varying the pronunciation of 
words, fome of which, to ps, appear perfedly unequivocal. 
In fuch a word as a^itOt or unSiitOf the firft vowel is obvioufly 
long by pofition, nor is it eafy to vary its pronunciation, fo 
that it might be imagined a fhort fy liable. 

Quando veteres dicunt fyllabam tS& brevem quae poiitione 
iit longa, intelligi hoc debet de folo vocalis fono, non de 
fyllaba ; fic prima in di£lito brevis, ut A. Gellius ait, lib. ix, 
cap. 6. quafi dicas etfi dicatur deico, tamen ejus frequentati- 
l vum non fonare deiiiito, fed di-Siito. — Voffius de Arte Gram- 

ibatica, I. ii. c. i2. See alfo what he f^^ys, 1. i. c. i2. about 

8 ^%r 
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as the participles of the preterite of the verbs 
from which they are derived are pronounced, on 
the fame fyllable, as lego, leSfus, leSlito j fo ungOj 
unHuSy unSlito \Jcrtbo^JcripU5,Jcriptito 5 mtrveo, mtn 
tusy motito \ pendeoy penfus, penftto ; edo, ejus, eftto % 
but we fay dico, diSlus, diSltto ; gero^ gcjius, geftito \ 
veto, veSIuSy ve£lito \ rapio, raptusy raptito ; capic, 
captus, captito ; facio, fa£iuSy fa£lito. So alfo ac- 
tito is to be pronounced long in the firft fyllable, 
fince it comes from ago, a£lus. 
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Chap. VII. 

Of the change of leaves ' on the olive- free on thi 
^fitjl day of winter cndfummer. Of mufical 
firings founding at that time without being ftruch 

IT has been popularly written and . believedi 
that the leaves of olive-trees undergo a 
change on the firft day of the winter or fummer 
folftice ; and that part of them which was beneath 
and out of fight became uppermoft, vifible to 
the eye, and expofed to the fun ; which I myfelf^ 
more than once, being defirous to obfcrve, have 
feen adlually take place. 

" Change of leagues. '\ — AfTertJons innle in this unequivocal 
form mull certainljhave been the refult of fome obfervation, 
however erroneoffs. Of the fciencc of botany the ancients with- 
out doubt knew a great deal moi -: than we are inclined to al- 
low ; but this remark of Gellius, v/ith refpedt to the olive* is 
unqueffionabiy a miilake. Some le:Lvcs, as for inflance thofe of 
the afpin and the poplar, »which aie TubjetEl to a conflant and 
tremulous motion, might, from being iv. a greater degree af- 
fected by the equinoctial winds, deceive the eye ; and. there are 
alfo other leaves, as thofe of the hyacinth, campanula, &c. 
which can perform their fundions in any fituation. But the 
olive is a fturdy and inflexible plant, and if the leaves were^ 
by any operation, placed with the lower parts above, the fibres 
muil be wounded, and the leaves die. Here is therefore:^ 
fome greater miilake than my knowledge of the fubjed wilk-^ 
enable mc to explain. 

But: 
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But what is feid of mufical firings * is more 
uncommon and wonderful, which thing many 
other learned men, and in particular Suetonius 
Tranquillus, in his book of Ludicrous Hiftory, 
affirms, has been Efficiently proved, and indeed 
is unequivocally certain, that fome chords of mu- 
fical inftruments, on the day of the winter folfticc, 
being ftruck with the fingers, others will found, 

* Mujical firings. '\^^-^\^ the ufual inaccuracy of the an- 
cients in matters of experiment, we have an efFed of muiical 
firings here mentioned as belonging to a particular feafon» 
which would doubtlefs have taken place at any other time, 
though perhaps better in fome kinds of weather than in 
others. From the concife manner in which the fa6l is men*- 
tioned, it is rather doubtful what might be intended ; but 
as we know of no fympathetic founds except thofe produced 
by the vibration of firings in unifon, or odave, to the firing 
which is flruck, we may conclude that this was what Sueto« 
nius wrote of. As the inflruments of the ancients had no 
great compafs of notes, it probably was meant that a firing 
ilruck on one lyre would produce found in another; whiqh 
certainly is true, but this efFedl would have taken place at 
any part of the year, had it been tried. We cannot fuppofe 
any thing fo fubtle to be intended as the third founds of 
Roinieu and Tartini> the produ6lion of which depends upon 
holding out the founds of two notes at once, in a way that 
could not have been pradlifed on the ancient fides. This, 
however, or any other efFeft we can conceive of fuch a nature, 
ivould have happened in all feafons. 
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, Ckaf. VIIL 

1& who has much mufi neceffarily vrant mucb.-'^ 
The opinion of Favor inns the fhilojopber on thisi 
JuhjeEl eKpreJfed with elegant Inrevity \ 

IT is certainly true what wife men, froin 
their obfervation of the ufe of things, have 
^id, that he who has rxiuch iDuft want much,^ 

* and. 

* That this chapter contains a great mpral truth, nobody 
Will attempt to deny ; and a multitude of pafTages might be 
cited, both from Greek and Latin writers, to prove that the 
idea and exprefiion was proverbial. 

Gronovius thinks, and with great probability, that inthb 
place Favorinus alludes to the celebrated Lucullus, whofe 
enormous wealth was a frequent fubjedl of admiration with. 
the poets and writers of his time. 

Chlamydes, Lucallus, ut aiunt>. 
Si poiTet centum fcenai praebere rogatus. 
Qui poffum tot ait ; tamen et qoanam et quos habcbo. 
Mittam, poll paulo fcribit fibi millia quinque 
Efle domi Chlamydum, parttm vel tolleret omnes. 

Fope, perhaps, in his imitation of Horace, has been lef 
fuccefsful, with refpeft to this brilliant paflage,than ip other, 
places : he contents himfelf with faying. 

This wealth brave Timon glorioufly confounds ; 
Alk'd for a groat, he gives a thoufand pounds. 

Perhaps in any other writer than Pope it would have been 
ebferved^ that the firft line is far from perfpicuous ; for i 

may' 
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^nd that great indigence arifes not from great 
want, but great abundance. For many things 
are wanted to preferve the many things which you 
have. Whoever, tJierefore, having much, wifhes 
to take care, and lee before-hand that he may not 
want or be defeftive in any thing, has need of 
lofs and not of gain, and muft have kfs that he 
may want lefs. I remember this fentiment ut- 
tered by Favorinus, amidft the loudeft applaufes, 
and conveyed in thefe very few words : 

*' He who has ten thoufand or five thcufand 
garnients, muft inevitably want more. Wanting 
therefore fomething more than I poflefs, nf I 
take away fronri what I have, I may content my- 
felf with the remainder." 

may be afked^ what is meant by Timon confoanding hii 
wealth ? The idea of Horace is very diiFerent, and lucid as 
the light itfelf : he reprefents an individual as bein^ fo exceed- 
ingly rich^ that he doe3 not know the extent of his riches. 
The quotation from Favorinus, as it ftarids in the edition 
of Gronovius, is not iatisfadlory. But all difficulty feem$ 
immediately to be removed> if ixiftead of ok yao %^ we 
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Chap. IX. 

Mamer (f trxmsf erring Greek Jentimmts into Latin 
compofitions. — Of tbofe ver/es of Homer which 
Vtrgil hiis been thought to have imitated well, 
and elegantly, or the contrary. 

WHEN ekgant fentiments are to be iiru- 
tated and tranQated from Greek pocms^ 
we are not, it is faid, always to endeavour to 
place every word* according to the order in 
which they originally ftand; for many things 
lofe their beauty when, in a tranflation, they arc 
diftorted as it were by unnatural violence. Vir-r 
gil has therefore demonftrated both flcill and 

• To pUue e*very wtfr//.]— A fimilar fentiment is ex^refled 

by Lord Bolingbroke, in his Letters on Hiflory, which I 

have before had occafion to quote. To tranflate fervilely 

' into rivodern language an ancient author, phrafe by phrafe, 

and word by word, is prepofterous, &c. 

From an ingenious publication, entitled. An Eflay on the 
Principles of Tranflation, I extrad the following account 
of a pcrfe^ tranflation: *'* I would therefore," fays thiswri* 
^er, '• defcribe^a good tranflation to be that in which the 
merit of the original work is fo completely transfufed into 
another language, as to be as difliindlly apprehended, and as 
ibongly felt, by a native of the country to which that lan- 
guage belongs, as it is by thofe who fpeak the language of 
the original work." 

judgment, 
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judgment^ when, defiring to transfer pafTages from 
Homer, Hefiod, Apollonius, Parthenius, Calli- 
inachus, or Theocritus, he has omitted fomc 
liiinjgs, and borrowed others* Thus, when very 
lately at table the Bucolics of Theocritus and 
Virgil were read together, we perceived that 
Virgil had omitted what in the Grieek is indeed 
very delightful, but which neither can nor ought to 
be tranflated But what he has fubftituted in 
jplaoe of what he omitted, is perhaps more agree- 
able and pertinent 

Malo me Galatea petit, lafciva puella, 
£t fugit ad falices et fe cupit ante videri. 

^ Thefe lines of Theocritus are thos tranilated by Mr. 
Polwhele : 

Oft Cleariila pelt« with apples crijp 
Her rwain> and in a whifper loves to lilp. 

Bat this is inadeqvate, and leaves out a material circum- 
ilance. The literal meaning is, Clearifta throws apples at 

the goat-herd as he drives iis goats along^ whifpering fome- 

thing kind at the time, 

Virgil's Hnes are tliiis rendered by Dryden, 

My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies. 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. 
And wifhes to l)e feen before ihe flies. 

^ fimilar idea is beautifully expreiTed by Horace— 

Nunc et latentes proditor intimo 
Cratus puellae rifus ab angulo. 

Ma • Wc 
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We obferved alfo that in another paflage he had 
carefully omitted what in the Greek verfe is 
moft delightful — 

TiTup ifMiv TO xaXov irt^iXotfAiviy |3o(rx£ rocf otiyx^ ' 
Koci iron rocv xpetva,v otye Tirvps * xoct Toy tyopj(xv 
Toy Ai^uxoy Kvotxuvot ^vXoc(r(rio juij to xopui}^?* 

How could he have exprefled .to xaXoi^ wifiXxfAtvt, 
which words indeed defy tranflation, but have a 
certain native fweetncfs? This therefore he 
omitted, transferring the reft with much pleafan- 
tryj except that what Theocritus calls Bvop^xv he 
calls caprum. According to Varro that in Latin is 
caper which has been caftrated,— 

Tityre, dum redeo, brevis eft via, pafce ca- 
pellas 

Et potum paftas age, Tityre, et inter agen- 
dum 

Occurfafe capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto, 

' The Greek lines of Theocritus are thus rendered by 
Mr. Polwhele. 

Tityras, guide them to their wonted rill; 
Yet, whether ftream or pafturage be thy care. 
That Lybian ram with butting head beware. 

The correfpondent verfes in the ninth Eclogue of Virgil, 
Dryden thus tranflates— 

Oh Tityrus, tend my herd, and fee them fed. 
To morning paftures, evening waters led, 
And ware the Lybian ridgil's butting head. 

JUdgil is a word of rare occurrence. In another place 
Dryden ufcs ridgling — it means a ram half caftrated. Lord 
Lauderdale^ in his verfion of Virgil, has theikme word. 

And 
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And now I am on this fubjcft of transferring 
paflages from one language to another, I renK'm- 
ber hearing from the fcholars of Valerius Pro- 
bus, a learned man, and very expert in compre- 
hending, and properly eftimating the writings of 
the ancients, that he was ufed to fay, that Virgil 
had in no inftance imitated Homer with lefs fuc- 
cefs than in thefe charming verfes, in which Ho- 
mer defcribes Nauficaa : 

H xccraTrivysrov TnpifjLriycEroVy v EpvfAaviov 
TipwofAsyn xxTrpoiiri xm uxung eAa^oiori, 
T)) Si 6' ifAavvfA^Mj xapoa Aiog ouyio^oio 
AypeuofJLOi Trou^atn, ysynis Ss n ^ptyxAnrco 
Hoccxgov i virsp hys x^pv f;^£( ti^£ jU«T&}7ra. 
Tuot S* apiyvooTfi TfiXirai xmXxi ie re rrxo'oct. 

Qualis 

♦ I ufe Pope's tranflation of thefe lines from Homer : 

As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves. 
Or wide Taygetus refounding groves, 
A filver train the huntrefs queen furrounds. 
Her rattling quiver from her ihouldcr founds ; 
Fierce in the fport, along the mountain's brow 
They bay the boar, or chafe the bounding roe ; 
High o'er the lawn, with more majeftic pace. 
Above the nymphs (he treads with (lately grace ; 
Diftinguilh'd excellence the goddefs proves. 
Exults Latona as the virgin moves ; 
With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain. 
And Ihone tranfcendent o'er the beauteous tr:;in, 

M 3 '*heic 
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Quails in Eur otae ripi^ aut per juga Cyndii 
Exercet Diana choros : quam mille fecutae 
Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Orcadcs>illa 
pharetram 

Thefe of Virgil are thtts rendered by Drydcn — 

Such on Eurotas banks, or Cynthus height, 
Diana feemsi and fo (he charms the fight. 
When in the dance the gracefal goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads^ 
Known by her quiver and her lofty mein. 
She walks majefliCf and (he looks their queen. 

It may not be improper to infert here the anfwer of Sca- 
liger to this criticifm of Gellius, which, however, will not 
fatisfy every reader. I tranfcribe the note from Pope's own 
edition .of his Homer. 

Scaliger obferves,^ that the perfons, not the places^ are 
intended to be reprefented by both poets; otherwile Homer 
himfclf is blameable, for Nauficaa is not fporting on a 
mountain, but a plain, and has neither bow nor quiver, like 
Diana. Neither is there "any weight in the objection con- 
cerning the gravity of the gait of Dido, for neither is Nau- 
fiQaadefQrihedin the a^ of hunting, but dancing. And as 
for the word per ien/ant, it is a metaphor taken from mufidans 
and mufical inftruments, it denotes a ftrong degree of joy. 
Per bears an intenfive fenfe, and takes in the perfedion of 
joy. As to the quiver, it was an enfign of the goddefs, as 
afyfPtTofo? was of Apollo, and is applied to her upon all oc^ 
cafions indifferently, not only by Virgil but more frequent-, 
ly by Homer. Laftly, p<« ^i, &c. is fuperfluous, for the joy 
of Latona compleats the whole ; and Homer has already 
faid, 7£y>j6g ^«,'&c. 

Upon which Pope lemarks, that the^^e is ftill a grek^er 
correfpondence to the fubjed intended to be illofbated in 
Homer than in Virgil, which indeed feems fofficiently obn 
V40US, withoijit adding tuay th^nj; further on the fubjeft. 
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Fert humero^ g^racfienfque deas fupercminet 

onmes^ 
Latonse taciturn pertentant gaudia pe£his. 

They obferved^ firft, that it appeared to Pro- 
bus, that in Homer the virgin Nau(icaa> iporting 
among her fellow nymphs in a foUtary place^ is 
properly and confiftendy compared with Diana 
hunting on the fummits of the mountains among 
the rural goddeffes : but Virgil has been by no 
means confident 5 for as Dido is in the midft of a 
city, walking among the Tyrian princes, with a 
ferious gait and gefture, as hehimfelf fays, fuper- 
intending the labours of her people and her fu- 
ture empire, he can from thence take no fimilitudc 
adapted to the fports and huntings of Diana. 
Homer afterwards ingenioufly and diredly places 
the pleafures and purfuits of 'Diana in hunting. 
But Virgil, not having faid any thing concerning 
the hunting of the goddefs, only makes her carry 
her quiver on her (houlder as a fatigue and a bur- 
den. And they added, that Probus particularly 
exprefled his furprize at Virgil's doing this, be- 
caufe the Diana of Homer enjoys a real and uq- 
affefted delight, and one which entered deeply 
into the very recefles of her foul; for what elfe 
can mean ytyuflt ft rt f^tm Aut« ? which Virgil 
defiring to imitate, has reprefented a llupid, tri- 
fling, precarious pleafure, afFefting only the fur- 
face of the heart ; for he could no otherwife un- 
dcrftand the term pertentcmt. Befides all this, 

M 4 Virgil 
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Virgil appears to have omitted the flower of the 
pafTage, having taken no notice of this verfe of 
Homer— 

Since no greater or more exprefllve praife of 
beauty could poffibly be introduced, than that 
file alone excelled where all were fair ^ (he alooe 
was eafily diftinguiflicd from the reft. 
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Chap. X. 

^at Annaus Cornutus has injured^ by an unjuft and 
odious calumny y thbje lines of Virgil wherein he^ 
with modeji referveyfpeaks of the matrimonial in^ 
tercourje betwixt Venus and Vulcan. 

AN N I A N U S the poet, and many others 
alfo of fimilar purfuits in literature, have 
•ommended with great and repeated praife the 
verfes of Virgil, in which he defcribes the con- 
jugal union of Vulcan and Venus. Having to 
reprefent what the laws of nature require, to be 
concealed, he involved it in a modeft application 
of words. He fays thus — 



-Ea verba locutus 



Optatos dedit amplexus : placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infufus grenaio per membra foporem. 

They 

^ Ea veria, yr.]-^Thu^ rendered by Dryden— 

Trembling he fpoke» and, eager of her charms> 
He fnalch'd the willing goddefs to his arms. 
Till in her lap infus'd he lay, pofl'efs'd 
Of full defire, and fiink to plealing reft. 

Siriiilar to the expreffion in the original of conjugis infufu^ 
grcmio, is that in the fecond Georgic— 

Poecandis imbnbus aether 
Conjugis in grenuum latse defeendit, &€« 

Vol* II. M 5 Scf 
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They thought it lefs difficult, in defcribing a 
thing of this kind, to ufe words denionftrating it 
by one or more fhort and fimple fign, as Homer 
has faid, ira^iivimt^ ^<avnv, xai Xsxt^ oio ^ariAovy and 

But no other perfon has reprefented this facred 
myftery of chafte enjoyment in fo many plain, yet 
not obfcene *, but pure and honeft terms. But 
Annaeus Cornutus, a man in other relpefts nei- 
ther unlearned, nor abfurd, in the fecohd book 
which he wrote on the Figures of Speech, has 
violated th^ whole of this highly to be commend- 
ed modefty, by a prcpofterous and odious exa- 
mination. For, having approved this kind of 
figure, and allowed the verfes to be compofed 
with fufficient circumlpeftion, he fays that he has 
ufed the word memhra fomewhat indifcreetly. 

S«e a curious chapter in the Adverfaria of Gataker upon 
^oyo» atiMoi, where, among other things, he fays, •* Ita nee 
verba nudaclaraque fermo patitur pudicus ubi fadli men- 
tionem erigit caufx jufla neceffitas.'' See alfo Plutarch de 
Praeceptis Conjug. The Annotations alfo of Quintus Ca* 
rolus oh this chapter are worth confulting. 

* Not oh/cene,']'^In the original, verbis praetextatis, the 
origin of which is differently explained by learned men. 
The fame expreilion occurs in Suetonius. See the Life of 
Vefpafian. £rat enim dicacitatis plurimae^ et fic fcuxrilis 
ac fordid^e, ut ne praetextails quidem verbis abfUneret. 

7 C HA P. 
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Chap. XL 

Of Valerius Corvinus, and why called Carvinus. * 

NO N E of our bcft writers have fpoken difie- 
rcndy of M. Valerius, than that he was 
called Corvinus from the aid given him in battle 
by a raven. This really wonderful incident is thiis 
related in the books of Annals : 

" A youth fo defcended * was, in the confiil- 
Ihip of L. Furius and Claudius Appius, made a 
military tribune. At this time large bodies of the 
Gauls had taken poffeffion of the plains of Pomp- 
tinum S and the forces were drawn out by the con- 
fuls, who were not without alarm at the power and 
number of the enemy. Then the \ ader of the 
Gauls, of vaft and gigantic ftature, L" arms glit- 
tering with gold, advanced with a ra| id ftep^ and 

' This flory of Corvintts is to be found in Livy» and it 
alfo related by Valerius Maximus. 

* ^0 de/cendeii.l'^Tht reader will obferve that this is thtt 
continuance of a ftory. 

• Pomptinum,'] — is written varioufly, Pomtinus and Po- 
metinus. This place was, in the time of Juvenal, the refort 
of robbers. 

Interdum et fcrro fubitus graiTator agit rem, 
Armato quoties tuta cuHode tenentur, 
£t Fontina palus et Gallinaria pinus. 

wielding 
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wielding in his hand a fpcar. Looking round him, 
with an air of haughtinels and contempt, he chal- 
lenged from the whole Roman army any one to 
come forth and encounter him. Then Valerius the 
tribune, the reft hefitating * from fear or fhame, 
firft demanding leave of the confuls to engine 
this vain boafter, went forth with an undaunted 
yet modeft ftep to meet him. — They met, and, 
after a fhort paufe, commenced an attack ; — but 
here a divine interpofition was vifible. Sudden- 
ly a raven flew and refted on the helmet of the 
tribune, and thence began to attack the face 
and eyes of his opponent. It leaped upon him, 
and greatly haraffed him, tearing him with his 
claws, and obftrufting his fight with his wings ; 
and having fatisfied his rage, flew back to the 
helmet of the tribune. Thus the tribune, in the 
fight of both armies, by the force of his own 
valour, and the afliftance of the bird, conquered 

♦ The r^.]-^Thus Homer defcribes the effedl of He<aor'« 
challenge on the Grecian army— 

The fierce defiance Greece aftonifli'd heard, 
Blufh'd to refufe, and to accccpt it fear'd. 

Such alfo was the impreffion made by the challenge of Go- 
liath : " When Saul and all ITrael heard thefe wprds of the 
Philiftine, they were difmayed and gready a^aid." 

When Argantes in Tafib challenges the nobles in the 
camp of Godfrey, they are reprefented as being indignant 
but not afraid. 

The challenge gan he then at large expofe. 

With mighty threats, high terms, and glorious words. 

On every fide an angry murmur rofe. 

the 
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and flew the daring leader of the enemy j and 
from this circumftance he obtained the cogno- 
men of Corvinus. This happened in the four 
hundred and fifth year from the building of the 
city. To this Corvinus the divine Auguftus 
efefted a ftatue in his own forum ^ upon the head 
of which ftatue is a raven, commemorating the 
incident and battle above dcfcribed/' 

' In bis otwn/brum,]'-^Tht forum of Auguftas is reckon- 
ed by Pliny among the moil magnificent ornaments of 
Rome. Till the time 'of Auguflus there were but three 
forums at Rome, the Roman, Julian, ^nd that of Auguflus^ 
more were afterwards added. They muft have made a 
fplendid appearance, for they were furrounded by porticoes, 
and adorned with marble columns and ftatues. 
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€ H A p. XII. 

Of words which an ufed with two opfofiiejig^ 

nifications. ' 

AS the tfrm formidolofus is applied both to 
him who fears, and to him ^ ho is feared i 
bividiojus to him who envies, and to him who is 
envied ; /ufpidofus to him who fulpc-ftsj and to 
|iim who is fufpeAed ; ambitiojus to him who fb- 
iicits a vote, and to him whofe vote is folicited ; 
as gratiofus to him who gives, and to him v^'ho 
receives thanks; laboriojus to him who labours, 
and to that which is laboured upon \ and as many 
other words of this kind may be applied 
both ways, fo infejius is alfo ufed in an ambiguous 
fenfe: for he is called infejius who offers injury to 
any one, and lb is he alfo over whom the injury 
is fufpended. But what I had aflerted before by 

* The circumftance noticed in this chapter is perhaps 

common to all lafigQa;ges : in our own particularly, the word 

fiarfuU correfpondiDg to the Latin formidolo/us, is ufed 

in both fenfes. We fay it is a fearful^ for it is a dnad/ul 

thing ; and we alfo fay of a timorous perfon that he \$ very 

fearful. Shakfpeare fays--«> 

And in a time, 
^Yitn fearful wars point at me. 

We fay 2.fufpicious perfon alfo for one likely to excite fuf- 
picion* as well as for one whofe diipoiiuon inclines him to 
feeliL . 

m 
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jio means wants examples. So alio many call an 
enemy or opponent infeftum. But the other af- 
iertion is leis Icnown^ and more obfcqre; for who 
in general would apply the term vrfeftus to him, 
to whom another was infeftus (an enemy) ? But 
many of the ancient writers did this; and M. 
Tullius, in the oration which he wrote for Cn. 
Plancus, has thus ufcd this word : 

'* Dolebam Judices et acerbe ferebam fi hujus 
falus 6b eam iplam caufam eflet infejlior quod is 
meam lalutem, atque vitam fua benivolentia pras- 
fidio, cuftodiaque texiflet." 

We enquired therefore concerning the origin 
and reafbn of the word, and found it thus ex- 
plained by Nigidius : 

** b^efium is fo called afeftifuwdo % for he who 
prefles upon any one, and eagerly urges him, and 
ftudies and makes haile to injure him ; or, on 
the contrary, if any one's peril or ruin is eager- 
ly haftened, both are faid to be infeftus^ from 
the urgency and imminence of the mifchief 
which is either about to be committed or en- 
dured'' 

If any one Ihall wilh to fee an example for 

Jufpiciofus above-nientioned, or oi formidolojusy in 

the lefs common fcnfe, concerning the former 

* A ftftlnandoSl^-^ queftion whether this derivation will 
iatisfy many rea4ers. It is certainly far-fetched. Vof- 
fias would derive it immediately from feftus. The ety- 
mology here givenby Nigidius is adopted J)y Nonius Mar- 
ccllus. 

5 word 
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word he mijr find this paflage in M* Cato, ^' de 
Re Floria ^" 

'^ "Sed nifi qui palam corpore pecuniam qiiae- 
reret, aut fe lenoni locaviffet et fi fahulojus et Juf-^ 
ficiojus fuiffet, vim in corpus liberum non aequum 
ccnfuere afierri." 

Here Cato ufes the vfordifufpiciofus for ontjuf^ 
feEled^ not for one who fufpefts. 

Salluft, in his Catiline, thus ufes formidolojus 
for one who is feared — 

" Igitur talibus viris non labos infolitus, non 
locus uUus afper aut arduus erat, non armatus 
ho&isf ormidolo/us.'' 

Thus alfo C. Calvus, in his poems, ufes laio^ 
riofus, not in the common acceptation, for him 
who labours, but for that which is laboured upon. 
He fays — 

Durum rus fugis et lahoriofum. 
In the fame manner Laberius alfo, in his Siflers-r- 
CEcaflor vc)}At\sxvi Jomniculojum. 
' And Cinna, in his poem;5— 

Somniculofum ut Pcenus afpidem Pfyllus, 
The words metus and injuria alfo, with fbmc 

' lU Fioria,'\-^h. i» fufficiently known, that in the cere-> 
monies obferved at Rome in honour of the goddefs Flora, 
many obfcenitles were praftifed ; againft thefe Cato wrote 
a book. Ladantitts and Arnoblus both of them reprobated 
with becoming fcverity thefe feftivals; and indeed every 
thing was then pra^lifed offeniive to delicacy and good 
;noraIs. Ovid calls tkis goddefs Floris* 

Ptbers 
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bthers of this kind, may fo be applied both waysi 
for metus boftium is proper, both when enemies 
fear, and are feared* Therefore Sallufti in h!s firft 
hiftory, fays, metum Pompeii^ not that Pompey 
inras afraidi which is the more common fenfc, but 
that he was feared. Thefe arc Salluft*s words : 
** Id bellum excitabat metus Pompeii viftoris 
Hiempfalem in regnum reftituentis." Thus al- 
io in another place, — *^ Poftquam remoto metu 
Punico firiiultates exercere vacuUm fuit." , 

We alfo apply injuria to thofc who llifFer, and 
idioie who commit injury, examples of which 
ihay eafiiy bfe foiihd. The following exprefTion 
alfo in Virgil has this hmt fbhti of fignification, 
tib be interpreted either way— 

Et vulncre tardus Ulyffei— 

{peaking of the wound, not which Ulyffes had 
receivedi but inflifted. Nefcius is alfo applied 
to him who is unknown, and to him who knows 
hot. Only that qui nejcit is the more frequent 
acceptation of this word, quod nejcitur not foi 
Ignarus may in like taanncr be applied both waysj 
and means not only he who is ignoranti but who 
is unknown. Plautus, in his Rudens, fays — 

QuJfe ill locis nejciis ntfcia Ipe fumus; 
And Salluft-^ 

More humane cupidinis ignara vifundi; 

And Virgil— 

IgnaruiH Laurens habet ora Mimama; 
Vol. IL N Cha?. 
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Chap. XIII. 

A pajfageft'om the Hijiory of Claudius ^adriga^ 
rius, where he defer ibes the engagement of Man^ 
lius TorquatuSy a nolle youths and an en^ cf 
Gaul J who gave a general challenge. 

TITUS MANLIUS was a perfon of 
high rank, and of the firft degree of nobi- 
lity; he afterwards received the cognomen of 
Torquatus. We have been informed that the 
caufe of this cognomen was a chain, a golden 
(pbil which he took away from an enemy whom 
he flew, and afterwards wore. Who the enemy" 
was, of how great and formidable ftature, how 
audacious the challenge, and in what kind of 
battle they fought, Quintus Claudius, in his firft. 
book of Annals, has defcribed with much purity 
and elegance, and in the fimple and unadorned 
fweetnefs of ancient language. When Favorinus 
the philofopher read the paffage from this book, 
he ufed to fay that his mind was affefted with 
no lefs ferious emotion, than if he had ktn the 
combatants engaged before him. — I. have added 
the words of Claudius, in which this batde ia 
defcribed: 

*^ At 
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At this period a Gaul, entirely unprotefted, 
except with his fhield and two fwords ', advanc- 
ed, wearing a chain * and bracelets : he was fu-> 
perior to the reft in ftrength, in fize, in vigour, 
and in courage. In the very height of the battle, 
when both fides were fighting with the greateft 
ardour, he made a motion with his hand * that 

the 



' SifieU and t^iuo /wor^s.]'^'Thc fhields of the Germans 
and Gauls were very large, their' fwords very long and 
heavy. One of thefe fwords was probably a dagger. The 
Turks, befides their fword, have commonly a dagger ftuck 
in their girdle. The mofl fublime defcription of a battle 
l>etwixt two warriors, is that of Milton, in his iixth book, 
where Satan is reprefented as oppofed to Michael :— 

Who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or tq^ what things 
Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to fuch height 
Of godlike power? for likeft gods thejr feem'd. 
Stood they or mov'd, in ftature, motion, arms. 
Fit to decide the empire of great heaven. 
Nd\v wav'd their fieiy fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles; two broad funs their fliields 
Blaz'd oppofite, while expedlation flood 
• In horror: from each hand with fpeed retired. 
Where erft was thickeft fight, th' angelic throng. 
And left large field, unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion, &c. &c. > 

* Moiiofi ivith his iand.]~^lt is not eafy to conceive how. 
in the clamour and tumult of a great battle, in which multi- 
ludei were engaged, thii could be effe^ed. Hon^ier dercribe9 
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the battle (hould ceafe on both fides. A cefl 
fation enfued; immediately filence being obtained 
he cried with a loud voice^ that if any one would 
fight with him, he was to come forth. On account 
of his flature and ferocious appearance, nobody 
anfwered. The Gaul then began to exprefs 
fcorn and contempt y A pcrfon named Man* 
lius, of illuftrious rank, was fuddenly ftruck with 
grief that ib great a difgrace Ihould happen to 
his country, and that of fo numerous an army, 
no one Ihould accept the challenge. He, I fay^ 
on this advanced, nor would fuffer the Roman 
valour to bebafely contaminated by a Gaul; 
armtd with the fliield of a foot foldier, and a 
Spanifh fword, he accordingly met him. This 
meeting on the bridge, in the prefence of both 
armies, infpired univerfal awe. As I before faid, 
.they met in arms : the Gaul, according to the 
manner of his country, putting forth his fhield, ad- 
vanced with a kind of fong *. Manlius, relying oa 

Hedor as fufpending the battle by a motion of his fpear> 
that is, with regard to his own troops,— 

The challenge Hedlor heard with joy ; 
Then with his fpear reftrain'd the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midft athwart, and near the foe 
Advanc'd, with ileps majeilically flow. 

• Contempt,"] — See Chapter XI. 

♦ With a fong,] — I have defcribed, in my notes to He* 
rodotus, the different modes in which the ancients advanced 
to combat. The modern Gauls, it feems, afFed to ad-- 
vance to battle with a fong ; and the Marfeillois hymn has 
been the fignal of many a fangulnary fcene. 

his 
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his courage rather than Ikill, ftruck Ihicld to 
fliield, and difconccrted the pofition of the Gaul. 
' When the Gaul a fecond time endeavoured to 
place himfelf in a fimilar pofition, a fecond time 
Manlius ftruck (hield to fhield, and again oblig- 
ed the Gaul to fhift his ground. Thus placing him- 
felf as it were beneath the fword of the Gaul, he ftab- 
bed him in the breaft with his Spanifh blade. He 
then, by the force of }iis right ftioulder, continu- 
ed the blow, flor did he remit his effort till he 
had overthrown him, not fufFering the Gaul to 
have the opportunity of a ftroke. When he 
had overcopfie him he cut off hb head ^ took 
his chain, and placed it, ftained with blood, 
round his own neck \ from which incident, both 
he and his defcendants bore the cognomen of 
Torquatus." From this Titus Manlius, whofe 
batde Quadrigarius has here defcribed, all ievere 
ja,nd imperioiis orders were called Manlian % (ince 

afterwards, 

* Cut off his head^l — It ieems in a manner the natural 
impulfe ofVfierce and barbarous people to cut off the heads 
of their enemies, partly to fatisfy revenge, and partly to carry 
away as a trophy. This we accordingly find to have been 
done ; and hence, among the Indians of America, rofe the 
cuflom of fcalping. It was found cumbrous and inconve- 
nient to carry away a number of heads, for it mufl have been 
a conftant impediment to flight, and indeed to adlivity. 
Convenience, therefore, fuggefted the idea of taking away 
only the fcalp, an operation which the Indians perform 
with extraordinary (kill and facility. 

^ M0«ZrViff.]— -Manliana imperia became a proverbial 
expreffion. The fad here alluded to is recorded in the 

N 3 /eightk 
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I 

afterwards, when he was conful in a war againft 
the Latins, he commanded his fon to be behead- 
ed, who being fent by him to reconnoitre, with 
orders not to fight, had killed an enemy who 
hmi challenged him. 

eighth book of Livy ; and the hiftorian, after relating th« 
flory, makes an obfervation which equally becomes' him as 
a philofopher and a man of humanity. The example^ fays 
he, was doubtiefs falutary with regard to pofterity, but at 
the period when it was perpetrated it could not fail to make 
the charader of the conful odious. Valerius Maximus re- 
lates the fame anecdote, adding, that when Manlius returned 
to Rome, none of the young men would go to meet him ; 
in fuch deteflation was he held by all the Roman youth^ who 
among themfelves gave him the name of Imperiofus. 
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Chap. XIV. 

The fame ^adrigarius ajferts, that hiijus fades, 
: in the genitive cafe^ is proper and good Latin ; 

with other obfervations on the declenjions ofjimilar 

words, 

THE expreflion made ufe of by Quadriga- 
rius in the preceding chapter. Propter mag- 
fiitudinem atque immanitatem faciesy I have taken 
pains to difcover in fome of our old v/riters, and 
I find that he has authority for it : for many of 
the ancients thus declined fades ^ hac fades ^ hujus 
fades ; which now, in grammatical propriety, is 
^r\xx.tvifadei. But I have found fome corrupted 
books, in which fadei is ufed; the word fades 
written before being obliterated, I remember 
alfo, that in the library of Tiburtus ', in tliis fame 
book of Quadrigarius, I have found both words 
vStAjfades and fadei. But fades was ufed in the 
text, and fadi^ with a double i, written in the 
margin ; and it appeared to us that this was en- 
tirely confident with ancient ufage. For as they 
faid hie dies and hujus diij fo alfo from hac fames 

' 7V^//r/«/.]— See our author again. Book xix. c, 5. whcr« 
he fays this library was in the temple of Hercules. 

N 4 they 
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jthcy ufe bujus famu Q^ Ennius, in his fixteenth 
Annal; has ufed dies for diei^ in tliis verfe : 

Poftremae longjnqua dies confecerit aetas. 

Caefellius alfo affirms, that in the oration whicH 
Cicero made for P. Seftius *, he wrote dies in- 
ftead of diei. After confiderable pains, and the 
careful examination of many old copies, I find it 
afinally written as Caefellius affirms. Thefe are 
the words of M. Tully : Equites vero daluros il- 
lius dies boras. It is this faft which induces me 
the more readily to give credit to thpfe who have 
afTerted, that they had feen a njanulcript in Vir- 
gil's own hand, in which it is riius written : 

Libra dies ', fomnique pares ubi fecerit horas. 

That 

^ Sefiius^^lvL Cicero it is read Sextius; but Sefiius is 
found in many manufcripts. 

' Libra dies, &c.] 

When Libra has made the hours of the day and fleep equal. 
The note of Marty n at this paiTage of Virgil is fo curious 
that I infert it here. 

•' Here Virgil cxesiplilies his precept rejating to agronomy. 
The time which he mentions for fowing barleyj is from the 
autumnal tqainox to the winter fplflice. This 'perhaps may 
feem flrange to an Englilh reader; it being our cuftom to 
fow it in the fpring. But it is certain, that in warmer cli- 
mates they few it at the laiter end of the year; whence it 
happens that their baricy-harveft is confider^ly fooner thaif 
their whea;-harveft. Thus we find, in the book of £xodus» 
that the flax and the barley were deftroyed by the hail, be- 
caufc the barley was in the ear and the flax was in feed; but 
the wheat aud the rye efcaped, becaufe they were not yet 
come up." 

This 
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Th^t is, Zibra diet Jomnique. ^uc as in this paf^r 
U%t Virgil ieems > to have written 4ies ; fo ther^ 
is no doubt, but that in this yerfe he has writtqi 
4u for diet : 

Munera, lasdtiamque dii'-^ 

which thofe who are Icfs learned read dei^ 
from a kind of difguft arifing from want of ufe. 
So alfo by the ancients it was declined, dies, dii ; 
as fames y /ami j pemifies, femicii j progenies, pro^ 
genii I luxuries, luxuriii and acies, acii. M. CatQ^ 
in the oration which he made on the Carthagi- 
nian war, wrote thus : Pueri atque mulieres extru^ 
debantur fami caufa. Lucilius, in his fifteenth 
book, fays : Rugojum atque fami plenum. Sefefftia, 
in his fixth book of Hiftories, has this exprcflion: 
Romanos inferend^e pernifii caufa venijfe. Pacuvius, 
i^ his Paulqs : 

Pater fupreme, noftraj progenii patris. 

Cn. Ma^ius in his 21ft Iliad: 

Altera pars acii vitaflent fluminis undas. 

ft 

The fame Matius, in his 23d book : 

An mznt^t/pecii fimulachruminmutofilentum. 

G. Griacchus Belegibus promulgatis, fays, Ea lux- 
ftrii caufa aiunt inftitui. In the fame book, in 

This paffage from Virgil is minutely imitated by Lucan; 

Tempus crat quo Libra pares examinat horas, 
Non uno plus sequa dies, nodique rependit 
Lux minor hyb^s verni folatia danmi. 

another 
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another place, Non efi ea luxuries y qua necejfarto 
^arentur vita cauja j from which it appears, that 
he- has made luxurii the genitive cafe from /«;c«- 
ries. Marcus TuUius alfo, in the oration where 
he defends Sex. Rofcius, has written prnicii. 
The words are thefe : ^orum nihil pernicii cauJa 
divv'iO ccnftiioy Jed m i^a et magyiitudine rerum fac^ 
turn putamus. 

We muft prefume, therefore, that Quadrigarius 
wrote either fades in the genitive cafe, or faciii 
but I certainly cannot find facie in any ancient 
book. But in the dative cafe, they who fpoke 
with greateft purity did not fay faciei^ which is 
now in ufe, hut facie. Lucilius in his Satires fays : 

Primum/^a> quod honellatis accedit* 

The fame Lucilius in his feventh book : 

Qiii te diligat ^tatis facicque tuas fe 
Fautorem oftendat, fore amicum polliceatiir. 

But there are neverthelefs many who, in both 
cafes, ukfacii. ButC. Caefar, in his fccond book 
on Analogy, thought it Ihould be written hujus 
die and hujus fpcie. I myfelf alfo, in the Jugurtha 
of Salluft, a book of great credit and refpeftable 
antiquity, find die in the genitive cafe. The words 
are thefe : Vix decima parte die reliqua. I cannot 
allow that the quibble is to be admitted, of un- 
derftanding die as if it were ex die *. 

* Ex ale.] — That is, fuppofing it to be an ablative cafe, 
governed by a prepofition underllood^ rather than a parti- 
cular mode of writing the genitive cafe. 

6 Chap. 
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C H A ?♦ XV. 

Of thejpecies of controverfy which the Greeks call 

DURING the fummer holidays ', being de- 
firous to retire from the heat of the city^ I 
accompanied Antonius Julianus the rhetorician, 
to Naples. There happened to be a young man 
of fortune, ftudying and exercifing himfelf with 
his preceptors, in order to plead caufes at Rome, 

and accomplifti himfelf in Latin eloquence : this 

« 

perfon entreated Julianus to hear him declaim. 
Julianus accordingly went to hear him, and I at- 
tended him. The young man appeared j and, 

■ Summer holidays.'] — Rome, and what is ufually termed 
the Campagna of Rome> has always been deemed unhealthy 
in the hotter months of fummer. For which reafon the 
wealthier of the old Romans always at this feafon retired 
to their country villas. For this purpofe Naples was efteem- 
ed the moil agreeable retirement^ though many Romans had 
country feats in SicUy. 

The time of recefs from bufinefs in Rome> and particu- 
larly the buiinefs of the court$> was July and Auguft. The 
fame cuftom of leaving Rome for Naples in fummer, ftill 
prevails; and is obferved by all who travel from motives 
cither of health or curiofity. The falubrity of the air of 
Naples has been a theme of admiration and praife among 
poets and defcriptive writers, from the time of AuguHus to 
the prefent period. 

beginning 
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beginning an exordiuni witli rather more arro- 
gance and prefuniption than becanne his years, he 
demanded the fubjeft of controverfy * to be pro- 
pofed. There was with us a follower of Julianus, 
an ingenious and accorhpliflied young man, who 
took offence that he fhould dare, in the prefence 
of Julianus, to rifque his reputation by the ex- 
treme peril of inconfidcrate fpeaking. By way of 
trial, therefore, he propofed a controverfy not 

* Controverfi,] — Thefe declamatory excrcifes, the great 
and only excellence of which confiils in quirks and qttibb]es» 
incompatible with the dignity of genuine eloquence, £11 a 
whole volume of the works of Seneca. The fpecimen given 
in this chapter may perhaps be fufHcient to fadsfy the read- 
er ; and it feems obvious enough, that the difcuilion of fuch 
quedions has an unavoidable tendency to pervert the public 
tafte, by fubllituting levity and impertinence in the place of 
real wit. Cicero and Quintilian have both of them repro- 
bated, with becoming feverity, fuch idle and ufelefs difputa- 
tions; and the introdudtion to Petronius Arbiter, at the 
fame time that it explain* to how great a degree thefe vain 
declaimers abounded, fatisfadtorily proves that there were 
not wanting thofe of more refined tafte, who defpifed and 
avoided them. 

It appears, as well from this chapter as from various paf- 
fages in the ancient y/riters, that the young nobility of Rome 
had preceptors to inflru6l them in declaiming on thefe con- 
troveriial queftions. Of thofe who attended the inflruflions 
of fuch mafters, Petronius fays, acutely enough, " Qui inter 
hxc nutricentur nou magis fapere polFunt quam bene olere 
qui in culina habitant. Pace veftra liceat dixiffe primi om- 
nium cloqacntiam perdidiflis. Levibus eniin atque inanibus 
fonis ludibria quaedam excitando efFeciilis, ut corpus orationis 
eaervaretur et caderet." 

very 
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very confiftcnt, which the Greeks call onropo;; but 
which in Latin may not very improperly be 
termed inexplicabile. The controverfy was this : 
'^ Suppofe feven judges try a prifoner — that judg- 
ment is to prevail which the greater number fhall 
determine — the feven judges prefided — two 
of them thought the prifoner ftiould be baniflied; 
two of them that he fhould be fined; the re- 
maining three, that he fhould be put to death. 
Punifhment is demanded according to the deci- 
fion of the three, from which the prifoner ap- 
peals." 

The young man, as foon as he heard this, with- 
out at all confidering the matter, or waiting to 
know what elfe was to be propofed, began with 
wonderfiil rapidity to aflert I know not what 
principles ypon this queftion, and to pour out 
expreffions, diflorted from their meaning, and a 
noify torrent 6f high-founding words. All his 
companions, whbi were accuftomed to hear him, 
applauded him witK, noify clamour. Julianus all 
this while was in the greatefl perplexity, blufh- 
kig with confufion. After he had gabbled out, 
many thoufands of fentence^, we took our leave. 
His friends and acquaintance following Julianus, 
defired to know his opinion. *^ Do not," "he rcr 
plied, " enquire my opinion ; without controverfy ', 
this young man is eloquent." 

^ Witbmt controverjy,'\^-^\x. is not poflible to transfufe into 
our language the entire fpirit of this pun. The young man 
had no opponent, but the nature of the controverfy required 
an opponent. The friends of the young man defired to ex- 
tort 
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tort fome fevourable cxpreffion from Julianus, whofc ambi- 
guous anfwer implied, both that the declaimer had faid little 
to the purpofe, and with nobody to' make hiih any reply. 

No praife attends the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of uncontefted fields* 



Chap. XVL ' 

J^af Plit^ the Elder ^ a man by no means unlearned, 
was not aware of that fallacy of argument y called 
iy the Greeks uvnqrptfov. 

PLINY .the Elder was thought the moft 
learned man of his time. He left fome 
books, which he termed Studiojiy and which in- 
deed arc by no means to be defpifed. In thefe 
books he has introduced many things gratifying' 
to the taftes of learned men. He relates a num- 
ber of fcntiments, which, in declamatory contro-* 
verfies, he thinks urged with wit and fubtlety* 

■ This is in fa6l the fame fubje£l continued. A fimilat 
controverfy is agitated in a preceding chapter ; where a pu- 
pil refufes to pay his matter for inflrudling him. Thefe con- 
troverfjes were alfo called vindiciae, from 'vindico, to claim. 
See Feftus de verborum fignificatione, at the word Vindiciae. 
Yindicise appellantur res ea; de quibus controveriia ell. 

The loift book, called Studiofi, is mentfbned with refpcd bjr 
the Younger Pliny. 

As 
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As this, for example, which he quotes from one 
of thefc controverfies. " A brave Vnan is to have 
the reward which he folicits. One of this de- 
fcription demands the wife of another perfon, and 
receives her. . He alfo whofe wife this had been, 
being entitled to the fame claim as the former, 
demands his wife ag^ln; which .i§.refufedi'* 

The anfwer of this latter perfon demanding his 
wife to be given him again, is in his opinion very 
elegant andplaufible: ** If the law is vaUd, reftore 
her ; if it is not valid, reftore her." But Pliny did 
not know that this fentiment, which to him appear- 
ed very acute, was liable to the defe6t which the 
Greeks term avrKrr^apov. It is a fallacy concealed 
under the falfe appearance of an argument. No- 
thing can be more eafily applied to contradift it- 
self; and it may be thus replied by the former per- 
fon, " If the law is valid, I will not reftore her; 
and if it be not valid, I will not reftore her/* 
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Chap. L 

Whether we ought to fay tertium, (?^ tcrtio confut ? 
and how Cnaus Pompeyy ivhen be was about to 
enroll bis honours in the theatre which be confe-^ 
tratedy avoided^ by the advice of Cicero^ the doubt-- 
ful ufage of that word» 

WHEN I was at Athens I fent letters to 
an intimate friend at Rome, in which I 
reminded him that I had now written to him 
(jertium) a third time. He, in his anfwer, re- 
quefted that I would explain to him the reafon 
why I wrote tertiiim and not ieriib. He added a 
rcqueft in the fame letter, that I would give him 
my opinion, whether we ought to fay, " Such art 
one was made conful tertium et quartum, or ter^ 
tio et quarto.'^ For he had heard a learned man 
at Rome life the latter term, and not the former '* 

Moreover, 

■ The former.^ . Mr. Bofwell, in his Life of Dr. Johnfonjr 
iafbrms as, that.^ learned friend nevtr ttfcd the phrafet 

• the 
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Kl6reoverj that Cxlius * in the beginning of his 
booki ahd Quintus Claudiusj in his eleventh 
chapter^ had written, that Caius Marius was cre- 
ated conful (fepHmi) a feventh time." To this 
I replied only in. the words of Marcus Varro 
(a man of more learning, in my opinion> than 
Cflelius and Claudius united) by which words 
each fubje6fc he wrote to me upon, was deter- 
mined. For Varro has clearly enough fhewn 
.what ought to be ufed j nor did I choofe to be 
og^S^d at a diftance in a diipute with a perfon 
who had the reputation of being learned^ 

The words of Marcus Varro, in his fifth book 
of Rudiments, are thefe: " It is one thing to 
become praetor quarto^ and another quartum^ 
^arfb marks the fituation, quartum the time* 
Ennius has therefore, with propriety, written, 

" Quintus. pater, quartum fit conful." 

And Pompey, becaufe in the theatre he would 
not ufe either the term tertium or tertib^ has cau- 

« the former,' and * the latter,' from an idea that they fre- 
quently occafioned obfcurity. They neverthelefs are ufed 
by oor bed original writers ; and perhaps in a tranflation it 
would not only be difficult, but fometimes inipoflible, to avoid 
them. 

* C<r//«j.] Caelius Antipater, the hiilorian; he wrote an 
account of the Punic war, and is mentioned by Cicero with 
refped; not, as Gronovius informs us, in the tra£t de Ora- 
.tore» but in the 26th chapter of the Brutus, or de Claris 
Oratoribus. In this place Cicero commends his perfpicultr^ 
calls him a good lawyer, and informs us that he intruded 
Xi« CraiTus. 

Vol. II. O tioufly 
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tioufly omitted the concluding letters. What 
Varro has briefly and obfcurely hinted at con- 
cerning Pompey, Tiro TuUius, the freedman of 
Cicero, in one of his letters, has more fully men- 
tioned in this manner : ** When Pompey," fays 
he, " was about to confecrate the temple of Vic- 
tory, the entrance to which was to ferve as a 
theatre S and to enroll in it, as in the theatre^ his 
name and titles, it was a fubjeffc of debate> whe- 
ther it Ihould be written conful tertib or tertium. 
Which Pompey, with anxious enquiry, referred 
to the moft eminently learned men of the ftate : 

^ Serve as a theatre,'] This is at firft fight* a perplexing 
pai&ge ; and it feems almoft impofiiMe to reconcile with the 
corred tafte and real magnificence of the Romans in the 
time of Pompey^ the confounding a theatre and a temple in 
one edifice. The &dt, hovever, undoubtedly was (b ; and 
Pompey^ whatever were his motives, ereded a temple, the 
aicent to which formed the (eais of a theatre, the area of 
which was probably fo circumifausced and encloied> as to 
form one confiftent whole. The writers who mendon this 
building, feem at variance one with another^ fome ailert- 
ing that, it was dedicated to the goddefs Vidory, other^ 
faying it was dedicated to Venus. The troth is, as tfuy be 
eafily colleded from comparing what is faid by Dion i;Hth 
what Plutarch relates in his Life of Pompey>that it was de- 
dicated to Venus Vidrix. See Donatus de Urbe Roma, L 3. 
p. 196. — 

This unufual epithet of Viftrix applied to Venns, is thus 
explained by Varro. Venns is fo called, h.y% he, non qood 
vincere velit, not from her wifh to conquer, fed quod vin- 
cire et vindri ipfa velit, but becaufe ihe wiihes cO btnd 
others and be bound herfelf. Sec alfo I^archer for Vamf, 
p. 91. 

2 when 
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when they were of different opinions, and fome 
propofed tertium^ others terttby Pompey re- 
quefted of Cicero to give orders that it fhould be 
Written according to his opinion. But Cicero, 
fearing to fit in judgment on men of approved 
learning, left, by cenfuring their opinions, he 
might be thought to cenfure the men themfclves,^ 
advifed Pompey to ufe neither tertium nor tertidj 
but to write it tert. concluding at the fecond /§ 
fb that, though the word was mcomplete, die 
fad was told, and the ambiguous ufage of a word 
avoided. But it is not now written in the fame 
theatre, as Varro and Tiro have defcribed ; for 
fome years after, when a part of it which had 
fallen down -was repaired, the number of the 
third confulate was not diftinguiftied as formerly 
by the firft letters /,r, r,/i but by three fmall 
lines 1 1 j" In the 4th Origin oi Marcus Cato, we 
arc told, " The Carthaginians broke their treaty 
(fsxtum) a fixth time j which word implies, that 
they had afted treacheroufly five times before, 
and now did fo a fixth time. The Greeks alio, 
in diftinguifliing numbers of this fort, fay, rp^TO 
xai Tf T«f Tov ; which anfwers to the Latin tertwni 
and quartum. 



O 2 Chap* 
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Chap. IL 

tTbai AriftotU bos recorded of the number of cbiU 
dren produced at one birth \ 

THE philofophcr Ariftodc has recorded, 
that a woman in Egyj^t produced at one 
birth five children; the utmoft limit, as he faid, 

of 

For die following note I am indebted to a medical friend, 
of particular eminence and ikill in his profeflion. 

There feems no reafon> from the flru£lure of the human 
uterus, to limit the number of fbetufes with which a woman 
may become pregnant. But we know from experience, that 
it is not very common to have more than one at a birth. 
Dr. Garthihore, by comparing a number of regiflers, found 
the proportion of twins to be as one to eighty of iingle chil* 
dren. When twins are produced, ttey are generally -weakly, 
and reared with difficulty. Triplets are of much lefs fre- 
quent occurrence, not oftener perhaps tnan once in twei}^ 
thouiand births, and one or two of them commonly either bom 
dead, or much more diminutive and weak than the third. 
Four children at a birth is fo very rar6, that there is no cal- 
culating the proportion, probably it does not happen oftenet 
than once in four or five hundred thoufand berths; a greater 
number is fUll bfs frequent, and the chance of their being 
at the full time, or of their being all bom alive, proportion- 
ably lefs ; the uterus Teeming fcarce capable of fach a de- 
gree of diftention as to permit more than two or three chil- 
dren to attain to maturity ; whence it ufually happens, that 
one or two of the moft vigorous and thriving diildren,-by 

preffiajp 
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4>f human parturition : nor was it ever know^ 
that more than that number were born together j 
and this number, fays he, is very unufual. But 
in the reign of Auguftus, the hiftorians of dioie 
times relate, that a female fervant of Cseiar Au* 

preffing upon the others, deflroys them while Very young 
and feeble. The inflances therefore mentioned in this chap- 
ter are rare and uncommon. But we have fome fimilar ex- 
amples in. this country. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
November 1736, there is an account of a woman in a milk«> 
cellar in the Strand, who was delivered of three boys and 
one girl> but it ii not faid whether thsy were living or dead. 
In the fame repofitory, there is an account of a woman in 
v^omerfetihire, who was delivered, in March 1739, ^^ ^^^' 
fons and one daughter, who were all chrillened, and feemed 
healthy children. , Among the writers of medical obferva* 
tions, inflances of much more numerous births are frequent ; 
but there is generally fo much &ble mixed with their accounts, 
that little credit can be given them. Ambrofe Parr, after 
quoting feveral flories of women who had been delivered of 
five, feven, twelve, and one of fifteen fbetufes, fays, " Lady 
Maldemeore, in the parifh of Sceaux nea^ Chamberry, was 
delivered of fix children at one birth, one of which fucceeds 
to the title of Maldemeure, and is ftill living.*' As this 
account was publifhed in the country where the &mily re« 
iided, and in the life-time of the young lord, i( may; 1 fhould 
fuppofe, be depended upon as a (si€t. Dr. Garthfhore re-, 
ceived an account from Mr. Hull, furgeon at Blackbourns 
in Lancafhire, of a woman who mifcarried of five children, 
in April 1786, in the fifth month of her pregnancy ; two of 
them only were born alive. They were lent to the Royal 
Society ; and are preferved in the mufeom of the late Mr. 
John Hunter. The account, with feme ingenious obferva- 
tions on the fubjed of numerous births, U publifhed in the 
Tranfa&ion^ of the Society for that yeat*. 

O 3 guftus, 
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gullus^ in the province of Laurcntunij brought 
forth five children ; that they lived a few dayS) 
and that the mother died not long after (he had 
been delivered; that a monument of the faft was 
crefted by the command of Auguftus in the Via* 
Laurentinaj and that the number of children fliif 
iproduced (which we have pnpptioncd) ww iff* 
fcril:^4 ppop it. 

9 The road Ieadin||[ to La^renttim^ 
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Chap. III. 

Ah> examination of certain celebrated pajfages^ and 
4k comparifon made between the orations of C 
Gracchus y M. Cicero^ and M. Cato. 

CAIUS GRACCHUS is held to have been 
a powerful and ftrenuous orator. No one 
dilputes it. But how is it to be borne, that in 
the eyes of fonie he appears more dignified, more 
Ipirited, more copious than Marcus Tilllius ' ? 
Now I was reading lately a fpeech of Gracchus 
upon the promulgation of laws, in which, with all 
the indignation he is mafter of, he complains that 
Marcus Marius, and other perfons of diftinftion 
from the municipal towns of Italy, were injuri- 
oufly whipped with rods * by the magiftrates of 

the 

■ Than Marcus 7i/A'«/.]— It is certain that Hortfenfius 
was a very powerful rivai to Cicero, and divided with him 
the palm of eloquence. This perhaps is the only paffage in 
any ancient writer which even fuppofes him to have had any 
other competitor. The parallel betwixt Demofthenes and 
Cicero, as drawn by Plutarch, is known to every one. 

• With rtf<//.]— The perfon of a Roman citizen was in a 
manner facred; of which we have a remarkable example in 
the hiftory of St. Paul. See Adls, chap. xxii. ver. 25. 

** And as they bound him with thongs, Paul faid unto the 
centurion that flood by, Is it lawful for you to fcourge a man 
that is a Roman, and uncondemnedl 

O 4 " Whea 
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the Roman people. His words upon this fub» 
ject are irhefe : ^^ The conful lately eame to Thca« 
.num ^ Sidicinumj he faid his wife wiflic4 to bathe 
in the men's bath. Marcus Marius confided i% 
to the care of the quseftor of Sidicinum, that 
they who were bathing fhpuld be fent away. 
The wife tells her hufband that the baths were 
not given up to her foon enough, nor were they 
fufHciently clpan. Immediately a poft was &cei| 
down ip thp market-place, and Marcus IVlarius^ 
the nipft illuftrious pian of his city, was led to itj 
his ganripnts were ftripped ofF^ and he was beaten 
with rods, Whpn the inhabitants of Cales hearc} 
fhis, they pafled a decree, that no one fhould 
prefuipe to bathp when the Ronrian magiftrates 
t^rcre itherpj A^ Ferenfum alfo, our praetor, for a 
feafon of the fgmie fort^ ordered the quaeftors to 
be feized* One threw himfelf from the wall, the 
other was taken and fcourged/* — In a matter fo 
atrocious, in fo lamentable and diftreffing a proof 
4)f public injuftice, what has he faid^ either full of 

, f* Wken the penturion h«ard that, he \yent and |old the 
chief captain, Taying, Take heed what thou doefl^ for this 
znan is a Rqp^an." 

A particular law, called the Lex forcia, ordained that no 

one ihould fcpurge a Koinan citizen. See Livy, 1. x. c. g. 

5< Porcia tainet^ lex (bla pro tergo civium lata videtur : qvio4 

gravi pqpna ii qui$ yerberailet necailetye ciyem Rpmanum 

^-/^nxit.'^ 

< neanum.l'T'^hU plage is now called Ti^^P* ^4 ?? ^ 
the vicinity of Naples: it$ adjun6l> Sidicinum, now, ac- 
cording to D'Anville^ §ezza» was froxn ihe ancient inhabi- 
tantt named Sedecini. 
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(plendid, or fo as to excite tears or commiferation ? 
What has' he fpoken cxpreflive of exuberant in- 
dignation^ or in a fpirit of folemn and ftriklng re- 
Hionftrance ? There is indeed a brevity, and terfc-^ 
nc(s, and ornament in his Ipeech, fuch as. wc 
ufually find in the elegant wit of the ftage. In 
another place, likewife, Gracchus ipeaks thus: 
" One example I will (hew you of the Keen- 
tioufnefs and intemperance of our young men. 
Within thefc few years a young man was fent 
from Afia as an ambaflador, who had not yet 
been in any magifterial office. He was carried 
Upon a litter, when a herdfman from the peafan- 
try of Venufium met him, and, not knowing 
what they were carrying, aflced in joke whether 
they were bearing a dead body ♦ ? Having heard 
this, he ordered the litter to be fet down, and 
the man to be beaten with the ropes * by which 

the 

^ Bearing a iieofi kfify.]^^The original fays, Is in leftiq^ 
fercbatur. It was the office of the flaves, who were deno- 
minated Servi Ledicarii> to carry out the dead at fune* 
fals. 

' ff^fh rfl/«/.]--Stnippi8. This was an arbitrary and ty- 
rannical abufe ; but the ancient Romans certainly treated their 
own proper flaves with a cruelty which nothing could poffibly 
exxufe or juftify. Their power over them extended even to 
life and death ; it was not till the time of Conftantine that 
tills barbarous privilege was taken from maflers. See Gibbon, 
vol. i. p. 65. " The progrcfs of manners was accelerated by 
|he virtue or policy of the emperors, and by the'edids of 
Hadnan and the Antonincs, the protection of the laws was 
fxlended to the moil zhjcSt part of mankind. The jurifv. 

didioB 
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the litter was faftened, till he died." — Now this 
ipeech of his, upon fo violent and cruel an out- 
rage, differs nothing at all from the ftyle of com- 
mon converfation. But when, in a fimilar caufe^ 
in which Marcus TuUius was engaged, fome 
innocent Ronnan citizens are fcourged with rods, 
contrary to law, or put to death, what then is 
his mode of exciting pity ? what is his fympa- 
thy ? what is his ftrong reprefentation of t^e 
fad before our eyes ? how does the current of 
his indignation and bitternefs rage and fwell ? 
Truly when I read thefe things in Cicero, a cer* 
tain image of him, the very found of his words, 
his invpcations, his lamentations, take poflefiion 
of my foul — as, for inftance, where he lays of 
Vcrres, what (all I recoiled at prefcnt) I have put 
down as my memory fupplied : " He himfelf, 
raging with vice and fury, came into the forum ; 
|iis eyes glared, and cruelty might be traced in 
every feature of his countenance. All looked 
with expeftation, to fee what aft of villainy he 
would perpetrate ; when on a fudden he orders a 
man to be brought out, to be ftripped naked, in 
the middle of the forum, to be tied up, and the 
rods to be prepared." By Hercules, thefe words 
alone — 5^ to be brought out, to be flxipped, and 

didion of life ^nd death oyer the flaves> a power long exer- 
cifed> and often abufed, was taken out of private hands, and 
refervedjto the magiftrates alone." 

The original is ftrupfisy but it ought to be ftupfi^^ firom 
the Greek crT(;TTOOf« whi^h fignifi^ hemp^ , 
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tied up," are of fuch terror-ftriking and horrible 
import, that you feem not merely to hear what 
was done, rdated, but ablblutcly to fee it per- 
petrate. But our Gracchus, not in the Ipint 
of one lamenting and complaining, but like a 
common retailer of a ftory, 4s content with lay- 
ing, •* A poll wau fixed ^ down in the market-^ 
place, his cloaths were ftripped off, he was bea- 
ten with rods/' But how glorioufly does Mar-^ 
cus Cicero Ipeak, when in the full reprefentation 
of a fact, he fays, not '^ a Roman citizen was 
fcourged," bi|t " a BLoman citizen was in the aft 
of being fcourged with rods in the middle of the 
forum ^t Meffana"^, when, amidft the anguilh of 
his mind, and the repetition of die blows, not a 
groan elbaped him, nor was a word obferved to 
proceed from the wretched man, but thefc, ^ I 
^m a citizen of Rome/ By thus calling to mind 
his pountry, he trufted he might defy all their 

^ JFas /W.]— Palas defdtutusi placed down. See id(b 
TibfiUus^ L. |. £. I. 1 1. 

Nam reneror feii ftipes habet defertus in agrii. 

Where defertus means planted down. 
The form of the fentence^ whe^ any gne was to be (courgedy 

was this : 

I lidor cf^^ manus deliga ad palum. 

? MeJJ^a.^rrrMeQ.naL, formerly called Zancle. It is top 
well known to be here defcribed; but the reader will find a 
mo& agreeable account of its modem fondition in Brydone's 
(our diroDgh Sicily and i4alta. 

fltripes, 
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ftripes, and protcft his body from torture.** 
Violently too, and with energy and ardour, does 
he excite compafiion in the Roman citizensy and 
deteftation againft Verres, when he fays, '* Oh 
the beloved name of liberty ! Oh that right of 
our city, fo peculiarly excellent ! Oh the Por- 
cian and Sempronian laws! Oh the tribunary 
authority, grievoufly wanted, and once allowed 
to the Roman people! Have they all then at 
length fallen to this, that in a Roman province, 
in a town of our allies, in the public forum, a 
Roman citizen fliould be tied up, and fcourged 
with rods, by him who, from the kindnefs of 
the Roman people, derived the enfigns of his 
authority ? What ! when flames, when hot irons, 
and other inftruments of torture, were applied, 
though the bitter lamentations of the man, though 
his piteous tone of voice did not foften thee, 
wert thou unmoved alfo by the tears, by the 
repeated groans, of the Roman citizens who 
ftood round ?'* Vehemently indeed, with folem- 
nity, with copioufnefs, and propriety, did Mar- 
cus Tullius compaffionate thefe events. But if 
there be any one of fo unpolilhed, fo barbarous 
an car, that this fplendour, this fweetnefs of 
fpeech, this harmonious pofition of words, gives 
him but little pleafure ; or if he prefers the for- 
xntr becaufe, being Ihort, without cultivation, 
and without labour, they poflefs a certain na- 
tive grace, and becaufe there appears in them a 

certain 
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certain fhadc and colour of dark ' Antiquity ; let 
him examine, if he has any judgment, a fpeech 
of Marcus Cato in a (imilar caufe, a man of re- 
moter antiquity, to \vhofe force and copioufnefs 
Gracchils never alpircd. He will find, I think, 
that Cato was not content with the eloquence of 
his own time, but that he attempted to effeft 
that which Cicero afterwards accompliflied. For 
in that book which is entitled, ** Dc Falfis Pug- 
nis,*' he thus complained of Quintus Thermus,— 
he faid " that his provifions had been ill taken care 
of by the decemviri -, he ordered their garments 
to be dripped off, and themfelves to be beaten 
with rods. The Bruriani fcourged the Decem- 
viri, and the eyes of many men beheld the h6L 
Who can fupport this infult, this aft of tyranny, 
this flavery ? No king had dared to do this ; 
and do you, who are men of honour, allow thefe 
things to be done towards honourable men, who 
are fprung from honourable parents ? Where' 
are the bonds of fociety ? where the faith of our 
anceftors ? that you have dared to perpetrate 
thefe pointed injuries, tortures, blows, ftripes^ 
and pains, and butcheries, upon thofe whom, to 
our dilgrace and infult, your own countrymen 
beheld, with many others? But how great grie^ 
how many groans^ how many tears, how much 

• Dor A antiquity, I'^-'FoT opaca 'vetitftatis feme would here 
read 9pica 'vetuftatiu See MifceL Obferv. in Audlores Ve- 
tcres ct Recentes^ Vol. IV. p. 437. That is rude or ruftic 
4ntiquicy9 but the alteration feezns of no material importance* 

lamentation^ 
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lamentation, have I heard ! Slaves do not eafilf 
brook injuries ; but what fpirit do you think they 
poflefs, and ever while they live will poflefs, wh6 
are of illuftrious defcent, and diftinguiftied vir- 
tue ?" When Cato faid the " Brutiani fcourged 
them," left any one fhould enquire concerning 
the Brutiani, this is the meaning of the pafiage : 
When Hannibal the Carthaginian was widi his 
army in Italy, and had fought fome battle againft 
the Romans, the Brutii ' were the firft inhabi- 
tants of Italy who revolted to Hannibal. The 
Romans, offended at this, after Hannibal left 
Italy, and the Carthaginians were overthrown, 
called this people by the ignominious diftindtion 
of the Brutii, neither employing them as fbldier^ 
nor confidering them as allies, but they com- 
manded them to obey and wait upon the magif- 
trates who went into the provinces, and to ferve 
them as flavcs. They accordingly went about 

• BnaiL] — ^When Hannibal invaded Italy> many of the 
Italian ftates revolted from the Romans, and united them- 
felves with the' Carthaginians. When Carthage was finally 
fubdued, many of thefe ftates returned to their allegiance to 
Rome, and many were fubdued by arms. Thefe latter were 
treated with great fe verity, and reduced aim oft to a ftate of 
iervitude, fome of them> like the Gibeonites of old^ being 
little better than hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The Bruttii, for example, were treated like their flaves^ at- 
tendant upon ftage performances, and called Lorarii. Thefe 
feem to have been perfons whofe buiinefs it was to inflidt 
puniflimcnt upon their fellow Haves. The aft of feverity here 
mentioned was impofcd upon the Bruttii by Publius Sulpici^ 
Galba, when diftator. 

with 
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with the magiftrates, like thofe who in the play 
are called beadles^ whofe office was (when order* 
cd) to bind people and fcourge them. They 
who came from Bnitium were called BruttianL 



Chap. IV- 

I'hat Publius Nigidius^ with great faphiftryy fauglt 
that words were not arbitrary but natural. * 

PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS, in his Gram- 
matical Commentaries, fliews that names 
and words are fixed, not by accidental applica- 
tion, but by a certain power and order of nature; 
a fubjeft much celebrated in the djffertations of 
philofophers, amongft whom it was a queftion, 
" Whether words are from nature or applica- 
tion ?" Upon this matter he ufcs many argu- 
ments, to prove that they appear rather natural 

' Muretus, in his firft chapter, book xiii. of his Various 
Readings, laughs at Nigidius for thefe fanciful opinions. 
Nigiditts, he fuppofes, borrowed them of Chryfippns;- and 
he concludes his animadverlions in thefe words: •' We 
could hardly believe that thefe chimerical things had been 
faid by fuch eminent men, did we not learn from Varro» 
that it is not poffible for a difordered perfon to dreani any 
thing fo abfurd, which has not been ferioufly afTerted by 
fome philofopher or other.*' 

than 
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than arbitraiy> amongft which this feems bgeni« 
ous and jocofc : " When," fays he, " we fpeak 
the word vos (you), we ufe a certain motion of 
the mouth, agreeing with what the word itfeif 
expreffes; we protrude by degrees the tips of 
our lips, and thruft forward our breath and mind 
towards thofe with whom we are engaged in con- 
ver&tion. Oh the other hand, when we fay nos 
(we), we do not pronounce it with a broad and 
^expanded blaft of the voice, nor with proje6Ung 
lips, but we reilrain our breath and lips^, as it were 
within ourlelves. This fame rule takes place 
likewife in the words tu and ego^ tibi and mihL 
For as, when we confent or difagree, a certain 
motion of the head or the eyes correlponds 
with the nature of the thing expreffed s fo in the 
pronunciation of thcfe words there is a certain 
natural manner and Ipirit. In Greek words too 
the fame rule is in force which we fency prevails 
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Chap. V. 

IVbetber avarus ' be ajimpk wordy or, as it appears 
to P. NigidiuSy a compound one. 

IN the twenty-ninth of his Commentaries Ni- 
gidius affirms^ that the word anjarus is not 
& fimpk but a compound word. That man (fays 
he) is called avarus (covetous) who is annduS ^eris 
(fond of money) ; but in the union of the two • 
tijrords the letter e is worn away. So he fays a 
ttian is called locupletem (rich) who holds pleraque 
bca, that is many poffeffions. What he fays of 
Jocuples is more plaufible, and ftrongef ; but as 
, to the word avarus y there is doubt. For why may 
it not feem to be derived from the fingle word 
ifveo (to covet), and of the fame formation as 
amarusy of which it can only be faid that it \% 
not a compound word ? 

■ Voffius and others have fuppofed that avarus may be 
derived from avidus auri ; and locupks, fome are of opiniony^ 
k formed of Joculi plenty 
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Chap.. VI. 

A fine was impofed by the adiles of the peopk ' upon 
the daughter of Appius Cacus^ a woman of rank, 
forfpeaking impertinently^ 

SO inviolable did the dignity of die Romaa 
difcipline deem it neceflary to prefervc itfel^ 
that public punifhment was inflifted not on 
crimes only, but even on difrelpeftflil words; 
for the daughter of Appius Csecus % going from 
the theatre, where ftie had been a fpeftator of the 
games, was pufhed about by the multitude of peo- 
ple every where crowding in upon her. Endea- 
vouring to extricate herfelfjflie complained that flie 
was ill : " And what," fays fhe, " muftnow have 
become of me, how much more clofely Ihould I 

• jEdiles of the pfople,'] — The aediles of the people are to 
be diftiaguifhed from the cunde aediles. The £ril were 
^ledled from the Plebeians^ as aififlants to the tribunes, and to 
determine lefTer caufes; the latter were eledted from the 
Patrici)ms« The fame fadl is related by Valerius Maximus, 
1. 8. De Judiciis Publicise where other examples are enu- 
merated of fevere punifhments inflided capridoufly for 
trifling offences. 

• Appius C^r«/.]— This was the Appius from whom the 
Appian Way took its name, and he is alfb celebrated for ad- 
riling the fenate, on the invaiion of Italy by Pyniius, not to 
enter into any treaty of peace with the king till he fhould 
firJd have evacuated the territories of the republic* 

have 
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have been prefled upon, if my brother Claudius 
had not loft his fleet of Ihips in the fea-fight, to- 
gether with a vaft number of citizens? Surely I 
ihould then have been quite overwhelmed with 
the ftiU greater influx of people* Oh that he were 
alive again ! that he might conduct another fleet 
into Sicily, and carry that multitude to deftruc- 
tion, which has now harafled me almoft to 
death !" For thefe impudent and ofFenfive words, 
C. Fundanius, and Tib« Sempronius, aediles of 
the people, impofed upon her a fine of twenty- 
five thoufand folid pounds of brafs ^ Capito At- 
teius, in his Commentary upon Public Dccifions, 
fays, this was done in the firft Punic war, in the 
confulate of Fabius Licinius and Titus Acilius 
Crailiis. 

3 SelU pounds of brafs.l'-^JSris gravis. The moft learn- 
ed commentators differ aboat the meaning of this expreffiom 
Servius explains it to be lumps of uncoined brafs. Th^ 
ftandard varied at different times, according to the abun- 
dance or fcarcity of money ; probably as granje was ufed to 
mean the full ancient flandard. The fine impofed on this 
occafion amounted to about twenty-five pounds of our mo** 
ney. 
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Chap. VII. 

Marcus VarrOy as I remember ^ writes y that of tboji 
rivers which flow beyond the limits of the Roman 
impire, that of the firji magnitude is the NiUj 
of the Jecond the Danube y and next the Rhone. 

OF all thofe rivers which flow within the 
confines of the Roman empire into the fea, 
called by the Greeks T>iy utrta SaXao'a-fltv, it is agreed 
that the greatcft is the Nile'* Salluft has af- 
firmed 

* The A7/^.]— Every thing which relates to the magnitude 
and excellence of this river I took pains to collet, in my 
notes to the fecond book of Herodotus, to which I beg leave 
to refer the reader. Ovid reprefents the Danube as equal 
to tlie Nile— 

Innumerique alii quos inter maximus amnes. 
Cedere Danubius fe tibi Nile negat. 

Aufonius calls the Danube fecond to the Nile—* 

tibi Nile fecundus 
Danubius. 

A man calls the Danube tuv uroTec[ji,u7 x»rx r^r "Ev^uvwf, 

fi.%y,<iT9f, It is defcribed at confiderable length in the 

Melpomene of Herodotus. See my tranfladon of that 

work> Vol. II. p. 225. Its ancient name was Danau^ 

fee Bryanti. Milton thus fpeaks of the Rhine and the Da- 

<uibe««i 

A smltieade 
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firmed that the Danube is the next in extent? 
but Varro, when he defcanted upon that part of 
the world which is called Europe, places the 
Rhone amongft the three firft rivers in that quar- 
ter of the globe, by which he feems to confider 
it as a rival of the Danube 5 for the Danube flows 
likewife in Europe. 

A multitude like which the populous North 
Pour*d never from her frozen loi^s, to pafs 
Rhene or the Danaw. 

Spenfer alfo calls it the Danaw* 
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Chai*. VIIL 

That amongfi the dtfgraceful punijhments ' hy which 
Joldicrs were reftrainedy was the leUing of bloody 
and what was the apparent reafm of this. 

IT was formerly a military fcntence, to dilgrace 
a foldier by ordering a vein to be opened^ 
and blood to be taken from him. The reafbn of 
which is no where mentioned, that I can find, in 
the old records. But I fuppofe it was firft prac- 
tifed toward^ foldiers, who were fcarcely in their 
fenfes, and whofc mind wandered from its ulual 
habit, that it appears to have been not fo much x 
punifhment as a medical application. Afterwards^ 
however, the lame remedy perhaps was habitual-^ 
ly applied, for many and various offences, as if 
all who committed crimes were feemingly un- 
bound in mind. 

* PuniJhm^ts.^'^The account which GelUus gives of the 
motive of this Angular puniihment, will hardly be deemed 
fatufadlpry, I find the foUowmg opinion concerning it in 
the Various Readings of Muretus, 1, xiii. p. 199-*^*' Ego 
id fadum puto^ ut fanguinem quem cum gloria fundere pro 
pattia noluerantf eum cum ignominia amitterent." I think 
it was done that they might lofe that blood with ignominy* 
which they were unwilling to ^ill with glory for their coun- 
try* Aa expiration whidii to mei feems reafonable enouglu 
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Chap. IX. 

By "^hat means and in what form the Roman army 
is ufually drawn upi and what are the names 
of their divi/ions. 

THERE are military terms *^ applied to an 
army drawn up in a certain manner, as 
the front, the referve, the wedge, the ring, the 
fquadron, the Iheers, the faw, the wings, the 
towers ; thefe and other terms you may find in 
our writers upon military topics. But they are 
taken from the things which are properly fo 
called ; and in the drawing up of an army the 
forms of thofe things which each word exprcffes, 
are reprefented. 

* Militaty /^/»j.]— All thcfe will be found, with their 
feveral explanations, in Vegetius^ Frontinusj Polybius, and 
0thers> and particularly in Lipfius de Militi^ Ropana. 
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Chap. X. 

fVhy ibe ancient Greeks and, the Romans wore a rm^ 
upon the laji finger but one of the left band. 

WE have been told that the ancient Greeks 
h^d a ring upon the lafl: finger but one of 
the left hand. They fay too that the Romans 
ufually wore their's in the fame manner. Appi- 
pn, in his books upon -^gypt, fays, the reafon gf 
it is this, " That by differing and laying open 
human bodies, as the cuftom was in ^gypt, 
which the Greeks call anatomy, it was difcoyered 

f Wor^ a ring,'] — Much might be written on the fubjefl of 
rings as worn by the ancients, and by the Romans in particu-* 
lar. They had their fumraer and their winter rings, their 
rings of drefs and undrefs j fome they wore only at home, 
bthers only abroad. It was the diftindlion of the gentleman 
from the flavc, who, when made free, had a ring given him. 
Before they were free, flaves wore rings of iron. Igno- 
rant people yet imagine that the wedding-ring is worn on the 
fourth finger of the left hand for the reafon affigned in this 
chapter, namely, that from this finger there is ibme delicate 
nerve communicating with the heart. But this idea is proper- 
ly expofedby Brown^in his Vulgar Errors. The chapter is 
too long to tranfcribe, but the whole is curious and entertaining, 
and well deferves the reader's attention. The ancients car- 
ried their fuperftitious prejudices with refpedl to this finger 
•0 fo great a degree, that they mixed up their medicines with 
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liiat from that finger only, of which we have f^ 
ken> a very fioe nerve proceeded, and pafiedi 
quite to the heart ; wherefore it does not leeni 
without reafon, that that finger (hould particular** 
ly be honoured with fuch an ornament, wUcIi 
ieenned to be a continuation of^ and as it wctir 
united with, the principle of the heart/* 
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• 'Chap. XL 

^he meaning and formation of the word mature; 
the common ufage of it improper. — Ukewife that 
the word pr2£cox mdkes^ in the genitive cafe^ mi 
prsecoquis, l^ut prascocis, ' * 

AC C O R D I N G to our prefent ufage of the 
word, matur} (maturely) fignifics 'jpr^^J 
and citi (quickly, with expedition), contrary xa 
the true meaning of the word. For mature means 
one thing, and propere another, Publius Ni^- 
dius, a man of diflinguifhed eminence in all fci- 
cntific purfuits, fays, that matur} means neither 
too foon nor too late, but has a certain middle 
fignification. Well and properly has Nigidius 

^ The fubjeft of this chapter is difcufled alfo by Macro- 
bias> who indeed was no more than the echo of Gellius* 
See Satur. 1. 3. 

faid 
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hid thisi for in corn and in fixiics thoie are laid tm 
he mutun^ which are neidier crude and unripe^ 
nor mcUow and falling, but grown and ripened 
in their full time; but becaufe that has been 
called maturely done, which has been done with 
tttendon^ fo the meanii^ of the word has been 
carried much ferther^ and a thing is now faid to 
be done maturely, becaufe it is done quickly, not 
becaufe it is done without indolence. Whereas 
thofe things which are haftened beyond modera- 
tion, may be more truely called immature. But; 
Nigidius's middle fignification of the word, Au- 
guftus moft elegandy expreffed in two Greek 
words % which he was accirflomed to ufe in his 
converfadon, and his letters, " lirsuh CpaJsca?/* 
By which he recommended, that to accomplifh 
any thing we fhould ufe the promptnefs of dili- 
gence, with the delay of carcfolneft. From 

* Tivo Greek wflri//.]— The corrc(pondent phrafe in La- 
^ i^fiftjitui Unte ; concerning which proverb confult Eraf- 
iniis^ who has difcuifed it at coniiderable length* drawing 
1 parallel betwixt die characters of Agamemnon* whofe 
diiUnClion was the leuu, and that of Achilles* whofe chara£te- 
jifBc was kafte* We have many modem proverbs of fimi- 
br import. 

The French fay— ^' Qui trop fe hafte en cheminant, en beau 
chemin fe fourvoye ibuvent." ** He that walks too hallily« 
often ftumbles in plain way." 

The Italians fay—" Preflo ct bene non fi conviene." 
•« HafHly and well do not come together.'* 

Sir Amias Paulet ufed this expreffion— ^' Tarry a Iktic* 
t]iat we may make an end the fooner»" 

which 
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"Hlrhich two oppofite qualifications iprings msiuriQ^. 
Virgil alio has very wifely feparated (if one ob- 
fcrvcs) the words properare and maturare^ as hay* 
ing oppofite meanmgs :— 

Frigidus Agricolam fi quando continet inibery 
Multa^ fbrent quas mox cos\o froperanda (ereno» 
Maturare datur. 

** Whenever the winter' rains confine the hut 
bandman at home^ many things may be done at 
leifure which afterwards^ when the weather is faifi 
would be done in a hurry." 

Moft elegantly has he diflinguifhed between 
thefe two words s for in rural affairs, during rainy 
feafons, the labour may be done at leifure, which 
in fine weather muft be done in hafte. But when 
ainy thing is to be exprefled which is done in too 
hurrying and fpeedy a manner, then it may be 
more properly called prematurely than matunly 
done. As Afranius ^ in his play called the No/*©;, 
fays^ 

Appctis dominatum dement pr^ematuri prae- 
cocem,. 

» Wbene*ver the 'winterJ]'^! have ufed the interpretidon 
of Martyn, Vol. !!• p. 74- 

♦ -^rijrwW.]— The fragments of this comic pfiet arc col- 
le£led in the Corpus Poetarum of Mattaire. He liv^ about 
one hundred years before Chrift. He is mentioned by 
Quintilian, who cenfures him for obfcenity. Fragments of 
bis works are alfo fonnd in H. Stevens's coUe^on* 

The 
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The fbplilh youth, with fifties fti9h(Mn% 
Wou'd rule, ere yet his right to fufc is fasi. 



In which line it muft be obfcrved, he- ufes fr. 
€ocem, not pr^ecoquem i for the noniinative cafe is 
not fr^iecoquis. hMK.fr iccox. 



Chap. XII, 

i^f certain marvellous tales which Pliny ' tie Elder 
mofi mjujlly ajcribes to Democritus the philofa^ 
fber i likewife of the flying model of a pigeon^ 

PLINY the Elder relates, in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of his Natural Hiftory, that 
there is a book of that moft excellent philo-* 
fephcr Democritus, upon the Power and Nature 

' Some of the commentators remark, that Geliius never 
introduces the name of Pliny, but to ccniure him. In the 
prefent mdance he has certainly cenfured him unjuftly, for 
in his prei^e to the very book where the circumflances 
here mentioned are recorded, Pliny does not fcrup^e to caH 
them mendacia Graecae vanitatis. He adds alfo, that many 
accomplifhed nien doubted whether this book^ afcribed to 
]>emocritus> were really written by him. 

of 
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t£ the Cameleon% whick he had read ; aod h«. 
liands down to us many fooUIh and intolerable 
^bfurdities, as if written by Democritus, of which 
^jnwillingly, for they diftrefs me, I remember 
thefe— rThat the hawk, which is the fwifreft of 
birds, if he happens to fly over the cameleon when 
tying upon the ground> is drawn down, and &Jhk 
with a degree of force upon the earth, and be- 
comes a Ipontaneous prey, to be torn in pieces 
by the other birds. There is likewife anoAor 
ftory paft human belief— That if the head and 
neck of die cameleon be fet on fire with the 
Wood called oak, on a fuddcn rain and thunder is 
produced j and that the fame thing ufually happens, 
if the liver of that animal be burnt upon the top 
of a houfe. There is moreover another relation, 
but fo very prepolterous that I hefitated about 
retailing it ; however, I have laid it down as a^ 
rule, that we ought to Ipeak what we think, of 
that fallacious feduftion, by which men of the 
greateft wifdom, and particularly thofe who arc 
ambitious of inftruftion, are betrayed into by 
the power of admiration, even to their ruin. But 

* Cameleon.]'^Mzny ridiculous ftories concerning this 
animal have obtained belief^ even in modern times. A vul«* 
gar opinion yet prevails, that it fublifls wholly by air. Buc 
this is proved to be. falfe, by the concurring teftimonies of the 
mofk accompliihed naturalills, and is indeed evident from the 
ircry flrudure of the animal. It has not only a tongue but 
teethe both of which would be ufelefs if air conftituted its on- 
ly nntriment : and the tongue is peculiarly conflruded £or 
Ihe purpofe of catching infers. 

I return 
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I return to Pliny i — ^^ The left foot/' lays hr, 
^ of the cameleon is roafted before a hot iron 
snd a fire, with an herb called by the fame name^ 
cameleon: each is mixed up in an ointment^ 
Ibrmed into a palle, and thrown mto a wooden 
rc&l ; and he who carries that vefiel, though he 
be openly in the midft of people, can be feen by 
no one/' Such are the wonderful and delufive 
tales written by Plinius Secundus. Nor can I 
diink that worthy the name of Democritus, which 
die fame Pliny, in his tenth book, aflerts that 
Democritus wrote, namely, that by pronouncing 
certain words, and fprinkling the blood of certain 
lurds, a ferpent was produced, which whoever 
accomplifhed could interpret the language and 
converfation of birds* Many flories of this fort 
appear to have been ^ven in the name of Demo- 
critus by ignorant men, who Iheltered themfclves 
under the rank and authority of Pliny* 

But that which Archytas ' the Pythagorean is 
related to have devifed and accomplifhed, is 

not 

' Jrcfytas.J^Of the great (kill of the ancients in me« 
chanics we have varioas and fuflieient teftimonies ; and thd 
name of Archimedes alone, as it is obferved by Mr. Dutens, 
in his Enquiry into the Origin of the Difcoveries attributed 
to the Modems, would afford fufficient matter for a volume. 

Archytas lived at the fame time with Plato, and his wood-^ 
en pigeon has been celebrated by various writers* Hit 
life is given by Diogenes Laertius, who tells us that he was 
the friend and correfpondent of Plato* 

The following is extraded from Middleton's celebrated 
Letters frgm Rome> p. 219. 
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not lefi marvellous, though it appears lefs abfurdj 
for many men of eminence among the Greeks^ 
and Favorinus the philofopher, a moft vigilant 
fearcher into antiquity, have, in a moft pofitirc 
manner, aflured us, that the model of a pigeon 
formed in wood by Archytas, was fo contrived^ 
as by a certain mechanical art and power to fly : 
fo nicely was it balanced by weights, and put 
in motion by hidden and enclofedair. In a mat- 
ter fo very improbable we may be allowed to add 
the words of Favorinus himfelf : " Archytas of 
Tarentum, being both a philofopher and (killed 
in mechanics, made a wooden pigeon, which had 
it ever fettled would not have rifen again tiH 



now." 



^' In the cathedral church of Ravenna I faw, in Mofaic 
work> the piflures of thofe archbifhops of the place wko^ 
as all their hiilorians affirm, were chofen for feveral i^tt 
fuccefiiTely by the fpecial deiignadon of the Holy Gho^ 
who, in a full alTembly of the clergy and people, afed to 
defcend viilbly on the perfon eled in the fhape of a dove. 
If the fad of fuck a defcent be true, it will eaiily be ac- 
counted for by a paflage in Aulus Gellius (whence the hint 
was probably taken) who tells us of Archytas the philofopher 
and mathematician, that he formed a pigeon of wood fo arti- 
ficially, as to make it Hy by the power of mechanifm juft as 
he direded it. And we find from Strada, that many tricks 
of this kind were adually contrived for the diverfion of 
Charles the Fifth, in his monaHery, by one Turrianus, who 
made little birds fly out of the room and back again, by his 
{reat ikill in machinery." 
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Chap. XIII. 

^Cbi reqfm why the ancients /aid pardm ' homi^ 

num. 

WE often ufe the phfafe '^ partini homi- 
num venerunt/' which means paft of* 
the men came> that is, Ibme men* For the word 
fartim is .here an adverb, itor is it declined by 
cafes. Thus we may fay, ** cum partim homi- 
num," that is, with fome nticn, or with a certain: 
|>ortion of men. Marcus Cato has thus written^ 
in his Ipeech upon the Florian affair : " There, 
like a woman of the town, fhe ft6le from the en- 
tertainment to the couch, and with {partim illorumy 
different parties of them, adted in the fame man- 
ner.'* Ignorant people, when they read " par- 
tim,'* (uppofed it declined like a noun, not Ipo- 
ken as an adverb. But Quintus Claudius, in the 
aift of his Annals, has ufed this figure in rather 
a more fmgular manner : " Enim * cum partim 

' Partim is in fad the accufative cafe of tho>old noihina- 
llvefartisy the meaning is, ** according to the part;" which 
terpretation will be ibund fufiicient wherever the Woidfrnr^- 
$im occurs. It is in fa£^ a Graecifm. 

* £«//«.]— This fentence is at any rate imperfed^ and pro* 
bably corrupt. As it could not poffibly convey any idea ta 
an Englifh reader, I have merely inferted the words in the 
text. 

^ COpiiS' 
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topiis bominum adolefcentium placentem fibi.*' 
He has likewife, in his 23d Annal, thefe Wordsi! 
*^ Sed id circo ' me feciffe quod utriim negligen- 
tia partim magiftratuum, an avaritia, an calimi- 
tate populi Romani evenifle dicam, nefcio/* 

' Sed id circo,'] — I was induced to afl thus, being unable 
to fay whether it happened from the negligence of part of 
the magiflratesy or from avarice^ or the calamity of the Ro^ 
man people. 
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Chap. XiVc 

£y tvbat arrangement of words CaUjaid^^ Injuria* 

mihi faftum itur." 

IHEAR the phrafes " //// injuriamfaEtumiri^ 
and *' contumeliam di£lum /W," Ipoken univer- 
fally, and it is certain that this is a common mode 
of Ipeech, examples are therefore unneceflary. 
But " contumelia tlli^' or " injuria faSum itur^^ is 
fomewhat more remote. We will produce an 
example : Marcus Cato, defending himfelf againft 
Caius Caffius, fays — " And thus it came topafs, O 
Jlomans, that in the infult which, by the infolencc 
of this man, is about to be caft upon me (quse 
mihi per hujufce petulantiam fa£lum itur), I 
have caufe alfo to compaffionate the common- 
wealth." but as " contumeliam faSlum iri*^ figni- 
fies '* to go to do an injury," that is, to endea- 
Tour that an-injury be done, fo " contumelia faSlum 
iri" in the nominative cafe, means the lame 
thing* 

* Injuria.] — There is no great actttenefs of criticifm dif- 
played in this chapter. The fcntencey as it now flands, can 
fcever be coniidered as pure Latin. It is by no means im- 
probable that originally it was written injuriam, which makes 
ihe conftrtu^ion natural and fafy. 
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C H A i>. XV". 

t)n the ceremonies of the priefi and priejlefs of J up-- 
teTy and fome words cited from thepr^tor's ediSlj 
in which he declares he will not compel either the 
vejlal virgins or the priefls of Jupiter to take ah 
oath. ' 

NUMEROUS are the ceremonies impof- 
ed upon the prieft of Jupiter, and many are 
the circumftances* concerning them^ which are 
coUefted in the books upoii the priefthood, and 
which we read in the firft book of Fabius Piftor^ 
Of which thefe are the principal articles we can 
bring to mind : Firft, " The prieft of Jupiter 

* This chapter is in fome placed exceedingly perplexed, 
knd doubtlefs corrupt. Many of the injunflions and pro-^ 
hibitions are> according to oar conception^ To contrary to 
all meaning and comlhon fenre> that I found it altogether 
impoflible to fatisfy myfelf in my attempts to make them in- 
telligible to the Eiigliih reader. I have only to fay that I have 
done my beft. • 

^ Circumftanc€sJ]'^WhvX I hav^ thus rendered appears, irt 
Various editions of Gellius^ cajiusy cautus, and cafui. 

^ Fahius ^/VS'or.J-i-This peHbnage is celebrated by Livy 
as the moil ancient of the Roman hiftorians. He lived 
about 216 years befpre Chrid, or 500 ^ftcr the building of 
the city. 
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is forbidden to. fide on horfcback*: he muft not 
fee the foldiers marlhalled without the city walls : 
feldom^ therefore is the prieft eleftcd confulj 
becaufe the condudt of the. wars wais ufually com- 
mitted to the confuls. It is never lawful for the 
prieft to take an oath : he is not allowed to wear 
a ring unlefs it be hollow * and perforated : it is 
not lawful for a flame to be carried from the 
houfe of the prieft, unlefe for the purpofeS of re- 
ligion : if a perfon bound enters his houfe he 
muft be unbound, the bonds muft be taken 
through the gutter to the roof, and thence thrown 
into the road : he has no knot on his cap, or 
cinfturc, or in any part of his drefs : if any one 

♦ On bcr/ehack.'] — ^This is a prohibition not very cafy to 
explain. It appears to have been thought neceiTary -to pay 
the Flamen Dialis every mark of honour. To ridet)n horfe- 
back was always deemed honourable ; why then deny thii 
character alone fo great a convenience and comfort ? The 
latent intention might be, to prevent his becoming too femi- 
liar by appearing frequently in public. 

* Seldom. I^^Tht Flamen Dialis had from his office a feat i^ 
the fenate, a diftinftion which no other prieil enjoyed. He 
might, therefore, if fuchwashis temper and propenfities, oc- 
cafionally interfere in political difcuffiona ; and by rendering 
himfelf an objeft of popular favour, might eventually bt 
propofed as a candidate, and eledted to the firft office in the 
ftate. 

• Hollow.]'-^As all rings are hollow, it is not eafy to com- 
prehend what is here intended. It may mean a ring without 
A gem or ftone; or more probably a ring, the circle of whicb 
had holes ilampcd in it. 

m 
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is going to be flogged, and falls fappliant ^ at 
his feet, he may not be punifhed on that day : 
no one but a free man may (have the Dialis : he 
may not touch or even name a fhe-goat % raw 
flefh, or ivy, or a bean : he may not cut the 
long flioots of a vine : the foot of the bed in 
which he fleeps mull have a thin coat of clay : 
he muft not fleep from this bed three rtights tOr 
gether j nor might any one fleep in this bed, nor 
at the foot of it might there be a cheft with any 

^ Falls fuppUant-l^-^'DT, RufTcI, in his entertaining Hiilo- 
xy of Aleppo> tells us> it is ufual for the Syriac chriilians to 
hll proftrate before their bifliop, an ad of fervile obfequiouf- 
ncfs, \yithout example in any other period of the church. In 
the Eaft, indeed, the moft humble proftration is prad^ifed from 
the vulgar towards the ^reat,and the contagion probably, from 
time and circumftance, has been allowed to pollute an inftitu- 
tion whofe chara6lei is modefty and fimplicity, and which 
j^volts at fvich adts of humiliation from one frail being to 
another. 

? -//y&^-^tf^.]-rThis abhorrence of a goat does not feera 
very complimentary to the priefl's great patron, Jupiter. 
The god, it feems, was ni^rfed by a goat,, to whofe horn, cornu 
Amalthese, he gave what has been celebrated by numberlefe 
poets of ancient and modem times. The curious obrer\'er 
will find a remarkable refemblance in the peculiarities en* 
joined to the Flamen Dialis, and the obfervancies which the 
JLevitical law required of the high prieft of the. Jews. 
The high prieft might not to^h a body : he. might not go 
into the open air when the anointing oil was upon him. See 
alfathe defcription of the high prieft's holy garments. There 
were many more peculiarities relating to the Flamen Dialis 
than are mentioned here. See in particular Plutarch's Roman 
Queftions. 

Qj facrc4 
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fdcrcd cakes : the cuttings of his nails and hair 
Tniift be buried under a tree of the aufpicious 
kind ^ I with him, every day is holy '*" : he mufl: 
not be in the air without his cap : it has not long 
been determined by the priefts that he fhould go 
-without it in the houfe." Maffurius Sabinus 
writes, that many of thefe peculiarities and cere- 
monious obfervances were remitted : ^' He might 
not touch any fermented meal : he did not put 
ofF his inner garment unleft under cover, that he 
might not be naked in the air, that is in the eye of 
Jupiter: no one might take place of the Dialis at 
an entertainment, unlefs he who prefided at the 
fecrifice " : if he loft his wife, he loft his office : 
his marriage could not be diflblved but by death : 
he never enters a place of interment : he never 

• Aajplcious kindJ] — Many trees were deemed of the in- 
aufpicious kind, fuch were trees that bore no fruit ; others 
were thought unlucky which bore fruit of a black kind. 

■° Is Wy.]— The readings here are fo various as to ren.- 
der the tranflation of the paflagc extremely dilHcuIt. Wfe 
fir\^fertatus,feftatusffiriatns. Sec, &c. I have adopted the laft. 
There were in every month dies feriatU but to the Flamen 
Dialis, as I hav^ rendered the paflage, every day was dies 
'firiatus. 

"* Who prefided at the fincrifiteT^'-^^tyi facrificatus. In the 
time of the kings it was deemed a good omen for: the king 
to be prefent at the facrificesy and taking the aufpices. This 
therefore they thought neccilary to Gontmue in form after 
they became a republic. He therefore who prefided at the 
facriiice, on whatever occafion it was ctfered> was termed 
Rex facrificutus or /acrorum. 

touches 
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touches a dead body, but might attend a funeral '*. 
It is faid that the priefteffes of Jupiter, on thdr 
parts, obferved nearly the fame ceremonies. The 
garment of the prieftels was dyed : (he had foaic 
twig of an aufpicious tree twifte(;l round her hood '4 
(he might not go more than three fteps up a lad- 
der, unlefs of thefe which are called xAij&*axi^ '♦ s 
when fhe went to the Argei '^ (he might neither 

■• Might attend a fnnercil!\ — It fcems a little remarkable 
that he ihould be allowed to attend a funeral, when it is cer- 
tain that there was always a kind of bellman or trumpeter, 
who w^nt before at funerals, that the Flamen Dialis mi^bt 
keep out of the way. See Magius dc Tintinnabulis. 

*' Erant et alii codonophori qui atrati funus praicedcbant. 
Funeri autem adhiberi confueviffe arbitror, turn ut ad fpec- 
tandam funebrem pompam homines accerferentur, turn vt 
Flaminem Dialcm admonerent funeris, ne ille ex improvifit 
funeri occurreret et funebribus tibiis auditis pollueretur/* 

'■' ^<7^</.]— Rica. This word is of very unufual occur- 
rence. I find it thus explained in Terentius Varro : << Sic 
rica a ritu quod Romano ritu facrificium feminge cum faciua^ 
capita velant." 

'♦ KXifA«xf5-]-^This is an obfcure paflage, and to mc at 
ieaft not perfedly intelligible. KXi/A«J is a part of a wag- 
gon, (fee Pollux in voce) and it is not improbable but it 
might mean fome particular kind of ladder cnclofcd be- 
hind. The reafon of this prohibition was, doubtlefs, to pre- 
vent any body feeing what they ought not. Faliler refers 
to the following pafTage in Exodus, ch. xx. vcr. 26. Nei- 
ther fhalt thou go up by fteps unto mine altar, that thy na- 
fcednefs be not difcovered thereon. 

** ^rj-r/.]— There were places in Rome confecrated by 
Numa, where facriiices were O/Fered, called Argci. Accord* 
iup: to Varro, there were tweniv-four of thefe. 

Vot. II. 0^4 coi7:4» 
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comb her head nor drefs her hair." I have fub- 
joined the Prsetor's (landing edift, concerning 
the Flamen Dialis and the prieftefs of Vefta : " I 
will not compel the prieftefs of Vefta, or the 
Flamen Dialis, in the whole of my jurifdi6tion, 
to take an oath." Thefeare the words of Varro, 
in his fecond book of Divine Things, concerning 
the Flamen Dialis : " He alone has a white cap, 
either becaufe he is the greateft in his profeffion, 
or becaufe a white vi^im '^ ihould be immolated 
to Jupiter/* 

"* White v/^/w.]— In all magic rites, and in particular te 
the infernal deities, black vidims were facrificed, bat to the 
celeftial gods wlute vidUms were offered. It was neceflary 
alfo, at lead on fome occafions> that the altar ihould be white. 



-Hofle repulfo 



Candida Piilori ponitur ara Jovi* 

Ovio, 
See the fame author in another place,-^ 

Alba Jovi grandior agna cadit. 

We have alfo this expreffion in Virgil, Gcorg. ii. ver. 146. 

Hinc albi Clitumne greges et maxima taurus 
Vi^flima- 
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Chap. XVI. 

Certain biftorical errors which JuHus Htginus poifits 
out in the fixth book of Virgil. 

HI GIN US cenfurcs Virgil, and thinks he 
would have correded a paflage in his fixth 
^ok. Palinurus is in the ihades below^ requir- 
ing of -flEneas that he would take care to find out 
his body, and give it burial. He fpeaks thus— 

Eripe * me his invifte malis : at tu mihi ter^ 

ram 
Injice (namque potes) portufque require Ve* 

linos. 

For how, fays he, could Palinurus be acquainted 
with, or mention the port of Velia ? How could 
^neas difcovcr the place from that name j fince 
the town of Velia, from which he has called the 

» £r/>f.]— Thus tranflatcd by Dryden — 

Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghofl^ 
Or with your navy feek the Veline coafl^ 
And in a peaceful grave my corpfe compofe. 

1 do not know whether the reader will be fatisfied with th^ 
vindication of this paifage which occurs in Turnebus ; fee 
his Adverfar. 43). Velinus^ fays the critic, in this place 
means no more than palufiris, it is the fame therefore as if 
he had faid require portum pduftrem. Virgil is certainly guilty 
of an anachronifm. 

harbour 
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harbour there the Velian, was founded in the 
province of Lucania, and fo named when Servius 
TuUius reigned at Rome, more than fix hundred 
years after iEneas came into Italy ? For, he adds, 
they who were driven from Phocis by Harpalus % 
an officer oC king Cyrus, built, fbme of ihttn» 
Velia, and ibme o[ them MaffiUa. Mod abiurd- 
iy therefore does he require that ^neas Ihould 
find out the harbour of Vclia, when at that time 
fuch a name was no where known. Nor ought 
that (imilar miflake to appear which occurs in the 
firft book — 

Italiam ' fiito profugus Lavinaque venit^ 
Littora. 

A like miftake occurs in the (ixth book, 

Chalcidicaque levis tandem fuperaftitit arce. 

Although to the poet himfelf it may fomctimes 
be allowed to relate by anticipation, in his own 
pcrfon, fafts which he might know took place 

• /ficzr/^?/«j.]— Ammianos Marcellinus, and Solinas, call 
this man Harpalus, but Herodotus, Paufaniat, and the older 
writers, write his name Harpagus. See an account of his 
exploits in Herodotus, Vol. I. p. 1 15, Sec. in my tranflation. 

' Italiam, Csff.]— This kind of anticipation is very fre- 
quent, and furely very allowable in poetry. A fublime ufe 
of it is made by Milton, when Adam hears from the angel 
»n account of his pol|crity. All th«t Virgil remarks 
about Carthage is liable to the fame objcftion, but no com- 
ment^or that I know of has reprehended him for this. 

I afterwards. 
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afterwards. As Virgil knew of the city TusLji^ 
nium, and the colony of Chalcis. But how could 
Palinurus know circuniftances that happened fix 
hundred years after his time, unlefs one can ima- 
-gine, that in the jSiades he had the power of divi- 
nation, as indeed the fouls of the deceafed have i 
But if you underftand it thus, though it is not thus 
cxprefled, yet how could -3Eneas, who had not the 
power of divining, find out the Vcline port ; the 
name of which, as we faicj before, did not any 
where exift. He cenfures likewife another paf- 
(age in the fame book, and thinks Virgil would 
have correfted it, had not death prevented him : 
For, fays he, when he had named Thefeus 
amongft thofe who had vifited the fhades below 
and returned — 

Quid Thefea * ? magnum 
Quid memorem Alciden ? et mi genus ab Jove 
' fummo. 

Afterwards, 

♦ 7i^«/,]— For Thefeus in this place fomc authors would 
scad Tereus. The reader will not here forget, that precifely 
as Virgil, in this book, condufts iEneas to the ihades below^ 
Ulyfles, in the Odyfley, is fent there by Homer. Mention 
is made by Paufanias of the defcent of Thefeus to the rcgiOflt 
l>elow by Hefiod j but thb work is not come down to us. 
The popular ftory of Thefeus is too well known to have a 
place here. 

Jortin Tpeaks thus of this palTage, in his (ixth DilTertv 
tion:'-» 

S«det ?eternumque fedebit. 

ThM? 
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Afterwards, however, he adds, 

Sedet, aetcrnumque fedeblt, 
Infclix Thefeus, 

But how could it happen that he Ihould for ever' 
remain in the fhades, whom before he mentions 
with thofe who had gone down thither and re- 
turned again, particularly when the ftory of The- 
feus fays| that Hercules tore him from the rock, 
and dragged him into light ? He fays too tlus 
Virgil falls into a miftake in thcfe verfes : 

Eruet ille Argps, Agamemnoniafqu^ Myce- 

nas, 
Ipfumque ^acidcn genu^s ^rmipotentis A- 

chilli, 
Ultus avos Trojse, templa et temperata Mi- 

nervae. 

He Argos Ihall overturn, Mycene's walls^ 

And of Achilles* race ^acides, 

Troy's fell avenging, and Minerva's fhrincs. 

•He has confounded, fays he, different perfons and 
times, for the batde with the Achaeans and Pyr- 

This alone will not perhaps fully prove the eternity of pu- 
nifhments ; for both the word atemus itfelf is fometimes of a 
lax iignificationy as every learned man knows, zxAfedet ater- 
numque fedebit may mean> ' there he fits, and there he will fit 
always^' namely as long as he remains in Tartarus* If this 
interpretation be admitted, the objection in this chapter falls 
to the ground* 

rhus 
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rhus neither happened at the fame time^ nor be- 
tween the fame pcrfons. For Pyrrhus, whont 
he calls the defcendant of ^acus^ pafling over 
from Epirus into Italy> engaged with the Romans 
when Marcus Curius was their leader. But 
the Argive, that is, the Achaean war, was carried 
on many years after by Lucius Mummius, impe-» 
rator. The middle verfe therefore, fays he, may 
be omitted, which very unfeafonably treats of 
Pyrrhus ; and which Vii^l, without d doubt, in* 
tended to have left out. 
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Chap. XVII.» 

For what r^qfariy and in what manner y the fbilcfopbef 
Vemocritus deprived bimfejf of bis eyefigbt ; and 
t be pure and elegant verjes of Laherius iff on tb^ 
fubjeff^ , 

IT is told, in the records of Grecian hiftoryi 
that the philofopher Democritus, a man to be 
reverenced beyond all others, and of high autho- 
rity, fpontancoufly deprived himfelf ©f fight, be- 
caufe he thought his contemplations and thd 
cxercifes of his mind would be more exaft in ex- 
amining the laws of nature, if he Ihould free them 

froiil 

* The circumllancc related in this chapter^ xnoft incredi- 
ble in itfelf> is pofitively denied by Plutarch^ and doubted by 
Cicero. Neither is it mentioned by Laertius or Hefychias» 
but alluiions to it are to be found in a multitude of writers. 
It is generally afTerted and believed, that the privation of 
any one fenfe will necefTarily make the others more acute and 
perfe£^. The beautiful apoflrophe of Milton will here oc- 
cur to moft of-my readers,— 

Vi^ifdom, at one entrance quite (hut out. 
So much the rather, thou celeflial light. 
Shine inward, and the mind thro' all her poweri 
Jrradiate ; there plant eyes, all mid from thencd^ 
Purge and difperfe, that€ may fee and tell 
Of things invifible to i;nortal. fight. 

Whal 
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from the allurements of fight, and the burthen of 
his eyes. The poet Laberius, in a play called the 
Reftor, has defcribed in fome elegant and finifli- 
cd veiies, this fe6l, and the manner in which, by 
an ingenious contrivance, he became blind. But 
ht has feigned another inftancc of voluntary 
blindnefs, and has applied it not without elegance 
to his own purpofe. The charafter which Ipeaks 
them in Laberius is that of a rich and covetous 
mw, • lamenting the exceffive extravagance and 
diffipation of his fon. The verfes are thtfe : 

Democritus, Abdera's far-fam*d fon, 
Plac'd a bright mirror 'gainft the ftar of day. 
That his &ir fight might periih by the blaze ; 
And thus his eyes, extinguifh'd by the fun. 
Might ne'er the wicked prolperous behold ; 
So do I wi(h the fplendour of my gold^ 
My life's remoter limit to obfcure. 
Rather than fee my prodigal poflefs itr 

What is here told of Democritus, and his voluntary blind- 
nefs, bears fome refemblance to the idea of Gray, in the fol- 
lowing bold and animated defcription^-p- 

Nor fecond he who rode fuUime 

Upon the feraph wings of extacy. 

The fecrets of th' abyfs to ipy. 

He pafs'd the flaming bounds of {pace and time. 

The living throne, the fapphire blaze. 

Where angels tremble while they gaze. 

He faw-x-but biased with excefs of light* 

Clos'd bis eyes in endlefs night. 

Chap.. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

Story 6f Artemifta ', and of the games inftituted by 
her in memory of Maufolus, wherein celebrated 
"Writers contended. 

ARTEMISIA is related to have loved her 
hulband Maufolus beyond all the ftories 
^( amorous afFeftion, nay beyond the limits of hu- 

mail 

* Thi^ ftory of Artemiiia is fofficiently femiliar^ and is to 
ht foaiid in a variety of places. The monument itfelf is de- 
fcribed particularly by Pliny, Book xxxvi. chap. 5. See alfd 
fhtf traft of Ph3o Byzantius, publifhed at Rome by Leo AI- 
latins, where every particular of this Maufolus is collefted; 
Confult alfo Bayle, article Artemiiia. The Hnes of Proper- 
tius oA the vanity of the proudeft monuments of arti ate ele-* 
gant and appo£t< 



Nam neque pyramidum fnmptus ad fidera dudi« 
Nee Jovis Elei coelura imitata domus« 

Nee maufolei dives fortuna fepulchri 
Mortis ab ex^ma conditione vacant 

Nor Can I forbear to add the following from Beattie's Mia- 

JLet vanity adorn the marble tomb 

IVith trophies, rhymes, and fcutcheons of renOwn^ 

In the deep dungeon of fome Gothic dome. 

Where night and defolation ever frown, 

Mine be the breeaiy hill that fkirts the down# 

Where a green grafly turf is all I crave, 

Witi 
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tnan attachment. Maufolus^ according to Cicero, 
was king of Caria, or, as fome Greek hiftorians re« 
latCj he was the governor of a Grecian province^ 
whonn the Greeks call a fatrap. When this Mau- 
fblus died, and was entomised with a magnificent 
funeral, amidft the tears and lamentations of his 
wife, Artemifia, inflamed wirfi grief and regret 
for the lofs of her hufband, had his bones and 
afhes mixed with fpices, and beaten to powder> 
fhe then infiifed them into water, and drank them 
btF; and is faid to have exhibited many other 
proofe of her violeiit love. She erefted likewife, 
at a vaft expence of labour, for the fake of pre- 
ferving the memory of her hulbartd, that very 
celebrated monument, which has been thought 
worthy to be admitted among the feven wonders 
of the world. When Artemifia confecrated this 
monument to the manes of her hufbandj (he infti- 
tuted likewife a literary conteil in his honour, and 
appointed pecuniary rewards^ and moft munifi- 
cent prefcnts of other things^ To the celebration 
of thefe praifes, men arc faid to have come^ of 
illuflrious talents^ and diflinguifhed oratory, Theo- 

With here ind there a violet beilrown^ 
Fail by a brooks or fountain's murmuring waVe^ 
And many an evening fun fhine fweetly on my grave. 

The appellation of Maufoleum has, as Bayle obferves, bcea 
given ever iincc to all magnificent flrudlure^ of this kind. 

Vol. IL R pompus, 
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pompus % Thcodedtcs * of Naucratis. There aw 
alfo who have related, dut Ifocrates himfelf con* 
tended with them. But Thcopompus was pro- 
nounced the vi£tor in that conteft* He was the 
pupil of liberates. The tragedy of Theode^s> 
which is entitled Maufolus^ is now extant; io 
which, according to the examples cited by I£gi* 
nus, Theodedes plea&s more than in his proic^ 
Works* 

* neofomfus,'\'mJiit lived in the time of Alexander tfc 
Greats and was eminent as an hiilorlan. He-is mentioned hf 
many writers with refpedL 

* neodeiSfs^l-^^A difhculty here occurs- of no great iia- 
portancei but which has much perplexed and divided the 
commentators. The doubt is^ whether a third eminent per- 
Ton is not to be added as a competitor at thefe games, and 
named Naucrites. T^ reader wiU adopt ofc rejed my ia«> 
terpretation, as he di^inks proper. 

It may not be improper to add> as a conclufion to this? 
chapter, that aftory is told in Boccace, of a httiband who^ 
Qbliged his wife to eat the heart of her gallant, whom= he had 
put to death. The lady, when fhe was acquainted with 
what fhe had done, exclaimed, that it ihould not be faid (he 
ever took any food after fo noble a repaft; fee then threw 
herfelf out of a high window, and was dafhed to pieces. The 
huiband reknted, and buried the bodies of the lovers in the 
fame grave. 
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Cha^. xix: 

fhu A' trinie is not done away or lejfened hy iht 
defence which Jome offenders Jet upy namely afi^ 
mlarity if crimes in others ^^ and a paffage upon 
thai JubjeEt frtm an oration ofBemofthenes. ' 

THE philofophcr TaUriis reproved a certain 
young man with fevere and vehement cen- 
fure^ becaufe he had quitted his attendance upon 

* Obvious as the fblly muft be of juftifying our own indif- 
Cietions from the (iontagion and frequency of example, it is 
bat too trUe> that the cuftom is, and perhaps always will be# 
{>revaient in every age and country. The reproof, however 
of Taurus in this chapter may fairly bedifputed as to its 
wifdotn and its jufUce^ The ftttdy of rhetoric and eloquence^ 
as purfued in his time, appeared to have regard oiily to the 
external accomplifhments and fleeting reputation of the indi- 
vidual. The fhidy of philofophy, iinperfedl as it was> com- 
prehended fomewhat better, and by inculcating the neceflit/ 
of at leaft fome fyflem of morals, neceflarily had an influence 
on the good and happihefs of fociety. Yet what Mr. Cow- 
|>er obferves on this fubjedl, after all that can be favourably 
urged concerning it, is as jufl as it is forcible : 

* i " Their anfwers vague 
And all at random, fabulous and dark. 
Left them as dark themfelves. Their rules of life. 
Defective and unfanfiionM, prov'd too weak 
To bind the roving appetite, and lead 
ftlind nature to a God not yet reveal'd. 

. R a the 
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the rhetoricians and the fchool of eloquence, fc^ 
the ftudy of philofophy, which he (aid was a 
tranfgreflion dilingenuous and difgracefuL The 
young man did not attempt to deny the faft, but 
defended himfclf, by alledging that it was fre- 
quently done, and deprecated the bafenefs of the 
fault, by the citation of examples, and the excufe 
of cuftom. But Taurus, ftiU more irritated by 
this kind of defence, " Foolifli and contemptible 
man !" fays he, " if the authority and laws of 
philofophy do not withdraw you from the effcft 
of bad examples, yet does not that fentcnce of 
Demofthenes occur to you ? which, as it is put 
together in a polifhed and elegant arrangement 
of words, might be more cafily impreffcd upon 
your memory, as a fort of rhetorical tale : If I do 
not forget, what indeed 1 read in earlier youth — 
thefearethe words of Demofthenes, addrefled to 
one who (like yourfelf) endeavoured to blot out 
and excufe his own crime by the crimes of others. 
—Do not * fay that this is often done, but that it 

ought 

* Do noty Wf .]-— Thefe words OCcUr at the beginning of the 
oration againft Androcron. This is one of the moft vigorous 
and animated of all the orations of Demofthenes, and this 
pafTage in particular is highly extolled by Quintilian : " Op- 
timum autem videtur enthymematis genus, cum propoiito 
diflimili vel contrario ratio fubjungitur, quale eft Demofthe- 
nis, &c.** That it may be more intelligible to the reader, he 
Hiould be informed, that Androcion had, in the aflembly of 
the people at Athens, propofed a decree, which was in op-, 
poiition to many eftabliJlhed cuftoms« and obnoxious to cer- 
tain 
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tHight to be done j for if any thing be done contrary 
to die laws, and you follow the example, is it right 
that you fliould cfcape the punilhment of the law ? 
on the contrary, you ought to be more fevercly 
puniflied ; for, if any one of them had fufFered 
punilhment, you would not have pfopofed thefe 
things ; fo if you arc now puniflied, no one in 
future will propofe them." Thus did Taurus, 
by every mode of perfualion and advice, incline 
hj^ followers to diie habits of good and virtuous 
morals. 

tain exifting laws. Bat on being accufed, he alledged^ in 
his vindication^ that he had the fandion of example for what 
he h^d done. 

Neither is it unworthy of remark, that Demofthenes made 
thisy and the celebrated oration againfl Timocrates» when 
he was no more than twenty-feven years old; and that Cice- 
ro made his oration in behalf of P. Quintius at twenty- fix, 
^aAd t^t for Sjsx, Rofcius at twe^ty-feven. 
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Chap. XX. 

^e meatttHg of the words rogado, Iej(> plebifcltum^ 
privilegiitm ; and wberion tbefe y>^4i ^ffer, ' 

I HEAR enquiry made as to the meaning of 
the words lex, pktifcifum, rogation and privile- 
gium. Atteius Capitp, a man particul^Iy (killed 

in 

4 

? The terms lex Sinipleit/dtum, which occur in this chap- 
ter, are {o pcrfpicuoufly explained by Bever> in his Hiftory 
of the Legal Polity of the Roman State, that I cannot fal£I 
my duty to the jreader more eifedaally than by tranfcribing 
the pailage. 

When tlie Roman ftate incrcafed in numbers an4 territory, 
frefh matters arofe, which required new laws ; all which are 
reducible to the following fpecies : 

" Such as were paffed at the inflance of a fenatorial ma- 
giftrate, by the whole of the aggregate body of the peo- 
ple, fenators and Patricians, as well as Plebeians, ;n whom 
^lone the majefly of the ilate reiided-rr^ law thus enaded 
was called " Lex" in its ftrift and proper fenfe. 

** Jhe fecond fpecies of occaiional written law was called 
** flehifcitum^^ which was enaded by the Plebeian body alone^ 
at the " rogation*^ of one of their pwn magiflrates. The, 
Plebi/cita were originally made in the ^' comitia tributa!* at 
the inilance of the tribunes, and were partial laws, binding 
the Plebeians only.*' 

Thus far Beyer. As to the term fri'vilegtum, it in ^ man- 
ner explains itielf : primlegia are private laws. Anciently 
it Wiis ufed in a bad fenfe> for a private law paficd to punifh 

S3 
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in the knowledge of public and private rights, 
has thus defined the word lex : " Lex (law)** fays 
> he, '^ is the general decree of the people, or the 
commons, upon a queftion propofed by the ma- 
giftrate." If this definition be juft, neither the 
iffue of the debate upbn the Command given to 
CnsBus Pbmpey, upon the return of Marcus Ci- 
cero, the murder of Clodius, nor any decrees of 
the like nature, can be called laws ; for they are 
not general decrees, formed on account of the 
citizens as a body, but applied tjo particular indi- 
viduals ; wherefore they ought rather to be called 
privileges. For the ancients called thofe priva 
which we CdWJingula ; which word Lucilius * has 
ufcd in his firft book of Satires,— 

Abdomina Thynni 
Advenientibus priva dabo cephaleaque a carne. 

But Capito, in the fame definition, feparates (pk^ 
hem) the commonalty, from the people {apopulb) j 
for in the term people^ tstr] part of the city, and 
all its ranks, are included. But that is called 
plebs (the commons), in which the Patrician citi- 
zens are not included. The plebijcitumy therefore, 
is, according to Capito, that- law, which the com- 
monalty, not the people, admits. But the head, 

an individual without the form of trial. Afterwards pri'vt* \ 
** Ugia were underftood to be decrees of the emperors to punifli 
or reward particular individuals^ but they were not to be 
oonfidered as precedents. 

* £««7/«/.]— So alfo has Horace. Prl'vos mutantur in 
snnos. 

Vol, II. R 4 and 
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and origin, and as it were fountain, of the wholi 
circumftance and law, is in the rogatioy whether 
the appeal is to the people, or the commonalty, a 
law for individugJs, or a law univerlally binding. 
For all the other words are underftood and con- 
tained in the very fondamental principle and 
meaning of the rogatio. For unlefs an appeal be 
made to the people or the commons, no decree 
of the people or commons can be pafled. But 
notwithftanding this, in old records we find no 
great diftinftion made between thefe words j for 
they have given the term leges both to the pkiif- 
€ita and the privilegia, and have called them all 
by the perplexed and undiftinguiftiing title of ro- 
gationes^ Salluft too, who is particularly obferv- 
ant of propriety in the ufe of words, has yielded 
to cuftom, and called the frivilegium which was 
paffed upon the return of Cnasus Pompey, a law 
(lex). His words are in his fecond hiftory: 
^^ For Caius Herennius, tribune of the people, 
oppofed the law which Sylla the conful wilhed to 
pafs for his return," 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXI., 

^ J.. , 

Itbe reajon why Marcus Cicerofcrupuloujly avoided 
the ufe of the words noviflitnus and noviflime. 

IT is clear that Marcus Cicero was unwilling 
to ufe many words which are now in frequent' 
circulation, t)ccaufe he did hot approve of them ; * 
as for inftance noviffimus and noviffime. For white" 
Marcus Cato, ancj S^lluft,and others of the fame 
age, generally ufed the word, a|id many men of 
learning introduced it in their works, yet he feems 
to have abftained from it, as if not properly a 
J^atin word. Wherefore ^Ifo J1-. MX\u^ Stilp \ th? 

moft 

" L, ^lius ^//7<9.J— The commentators are much at vari- 
ance about this perfonage, fome calling him JEXixis Gallus« 
fome reading Lilius Stilo> &c. There fecms little reafbn to 
4oubt but the perfon here meant is the i£liu8 Stilo mention- 
/ed To honourably by Cicero in his Brutus^ vvKere he is called 
fruditiffimus et Gracis Uteris et hatints ^ and it is avoNved that 
Varro was moft materially indebted to him. 

With refped to the word novijpmust Gellius has in this 
chapter been guilty of an unaccountable miflake^ for Cicero 
has not only once but feveral tinies introduced the word 
noniijjimus in his works. See his oration for Rofcius : <' Ita- 
que per brevi tempore qui ne Jn novijpmh qoidem crat hif-. 
trionibus, ad primos pervenit comcedos." 

See alfo in the trad De Oratore» ** Nee in hac modo re 
quae ad vulgi fenfum fpeftent et ad aqrium voluptatem quae 
duo funt ad j^canduifi nwijjima^^ 

The 
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moft learned man of thofe days^ avoided the ufe of 
that word, as new and illegitimate. What M. 
Varro thought of the' expreffion is evident from 
his fixth book upon the Latin tongue, addre0ed 
to Cicero ; what was anciently extremum began 
to be commonly called noviffimum. But as iElius 
Gallus, fo certain old men m my memory, avoid- 
ed this ^ too new a word. With refpe^t to its 
origin, as vetuftius and veterrimum are derived 
from vetu^, b npvius mA noviffimum come from 

The expreffion may alib be fpnnd in Pliiiy, Taritos, Se- 
i^ca^ QoihtiKafn^ and aH the writers of beft aiithprity ; but 
^t if a little remarkable, that it does not appear inair^ indeic ' 
IP jpi«m> wJugh I J^ve feeoi not ^veii iit J^eitas, 
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Chap, XXIL 

/f pajfage cited from the hook of Plato called Gcrf 
gias, on the ahujes of falfe philofophy; in wbifk 
he lajhcs rafhly thofe philofophers whp are ignor 
rant of the benefits of true philojbphy. * 

PLATO, a mail mbft ftudious of truth, an4 
prompt to enforce it upon all occafions, haj 
^oken juftly and openly (though from the mouth 
of no VQry grave or decorous charaftey) all tho(e 
cenfures which may defervedly be caft upon fuch 
fluggilb and idle people, a^, (heltered under the 
pame of philqfophy, devote themfelves to unpro- 
fitable eafe, and follow ufelefs ftudies and a 
piean courfe of life. For although Gallicles, 
whom hp makes his fpeaker, is ignorant of true 
philofophy, and heaps dUhonourable and d^grad* 
ing reproofs upon its profeffors, yet what he fays 
\s to be received as a caution, that we may xx)t 
in pur own perfons deferve fuch reproofs^ nor by 

» 

f I tbink» with H. Stevens, that the title of this chapter 
involves no little perplexity. Where is the temerity of 
pointing out to cenfure the impudent or idle pretenders to 
philofophy ? Or, as Stevens obibrves> '' If it be an a£b of te- 
pierity, why is the pailaje here inferted with fo many and 
fachhigh encomiums.'^ 

" ' idk 
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idle and fooHfh inaftivity dilgrace the cultivation 
and purfuit of philofophy. I have written down 
Plato's own words in his Gorgias, as I did not 
attennpt to tranflate them, becaufe no Latinity, 
much lels any that I could fypply *, can emulate 
their force : 

** Philofophy, O Socrates, is indeed becom- 
ing, if a man m his youth purfues it with modera- 
tion J but if he waftes his time too long upon it, 
it is a corruptor of men ; for if he be naturally 
good, and follows philofophy when paft his 
youth, he is of courfc ignorant of thofe things 
in which every one fhould be verfed who aims to 
be a good and accompliftied charafter. Such 
are ignorant of political fcience, and of the lan- 
guage which is effential in fociety, both in public 
and private concerns ; ' neither is he acquainted 
with the pleafures and defires incident to men ; 
nor, to fay the whole at once, with manners. 
When, therefore, they are involved in any public 
or private bufinefs, they appear ridiculous. Juft, 
indeed, as men engaged in civil life, if they fl^ould 

* / couU fupffy^—'Mzny will perhaps be of opinion that 
this excufe would have come with much more propriety from 
myfelf. For if Gellius, a fcholar and critic from profeffion, ^ 
defpaired of doing juilice to the Qreek, with which he muft 
have been, from fbudy and long refidence in the country^ fo 
familiarly acquainted, it argues no fmall prefumption in me 
to undertake what he thus evaded. I have examined the 
original as carefully a3 J (pould, and done my part as vypll at 
I was able. 

enter 
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enter into your fchools and difputations. " 
What Euripides' fays is pertinent:— 

" That in which he is inferior, he avoids and 
diflikes j the oppofite to this he praifes, thinking 
this a proof of his complacency." I think it beft 
to excel in both. The purfuit of philofophy, as 
an accompliftiment of youth, is becoming, nor is 
fuch a ftudy by any means difhonourable for a 
young man. But when an older perfon perfifts 
in fuch a purfuit, it is indeed, Socrates, a ridicu- 
lous thing. I feel the fame towards them who 
philofophize as towards them who trifle and play; 
and when I fee a young man in whom it is- yet 
becoming, fo trifling and playing, I am pleafed ; 
it feems to me gracefiil and liberal, and fuitable 
to youthful age. If I hear a youth fpeaking too 
readily, it is difagreeable to me, and wounds my 
ears, and it feems to me as more proper for a 
flave. But if any one hears a man trifling, or 
fees him playing, it feems ridiculous, unmanly, 
and worthy of ftripes. Jufl: fo do I feel about 
thofc who philofophize. When I fee philofophy 
in a young man, I am pleafed, it feems proper, 
and I think it the mark of ingenuoufnefs. He 
who does not ftudy philofophy, cannot be inge- 

* Euripides,] — Thefe lines are among the fragments of 
the Antiope, and I luve ufed the verfion of Mr. Wodhull. 
Every thing relating to thefe fragments is fo amply difcuffed 
by Valcnaer, in his Diatribe in Euripidis perditorum dra- 
matum reliquias, that it would be impertinent in me to do 
more than refer the reader to that learned and ingenious 
tfiiTertation. 

nuous. 
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fiuQUS^nor wiH he ever do any amiable of geneiioQft 
adKon. But when 1 fee an older perfon fo cnl- 
{iloyed, and not about to defifti fuch a mani O 
Socrates ! fcems to me worthy of ftripes t for a4 
I now laid, it happens to fijch a one, though na-» 
turally good, that he becomes unmanly, avoiding 
the bufinefs of the city and forum, m which the 
poet fays men become mod eminent. If hd 
hide himfclf during life, whifpering in a cornef 
with three or four young men, he will never ac- 
complifli any thing liberal, great, or becoming* 
But for you, O Socrates ! I have friendlhip an4 
rcfpeft i I rilk therefore that to happen to me 
widi refpedl to you, which happened to Zetho 
with refpeft to Amphion, in the lines from Eu- 
ripides juft quoted j for 1 have been induced to 
fey to you precifely what he faid to his brother—- 
that you neglcft, Socrates, what moft defervc« 
your care, and that you injure your excellent 
talents by attention to childilh things ; nor can 
you introduce any thing pertinent in the public 
courts, nor do you feleft what is meritorious and 
becoming, nor can you give judicious counfel to 
others. Be not, my dear Socrates, offended with 
me, I will addrcfs you with all mildnefs j does it 
not feem to be difgraceful to you to be efteemedi 
as 1 efteem you and all others whom philofophy 
allures ? Now if any one Ihould feize you, or one 
like you, and throw you into prifon, faying you 
had committed a crime, although you really^ 
had not, you could not vindicate yourfelfi buj 
' ♦ Wodd 
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would helitate and be p^rpktcdi not knowing 
what to fay : and being brought to trials having 
a vile and profligate accufer^ you would &0er 
^ven deathj if he Ibbuld fo think proper. And is 
d^s wifdonij O Socrates ! if any purfuiti occupying 
a man naturally ingenuous, makes him worie^ 
fo that he can neither help himfelf lior iave him- 
fel^ nor any one elie, from the greatest dangers^ 
but muft fufier every extremity from his enemies ? 
He muft live unhonoxired by his citizens. Such 
a man, I almoft bluih to ufe the expreflion, we 
may with impunity imite upon the cheek* 
Therefore, my friend, be perfuaded, and leave 
oiF thefc trifl^. Purfue things more honourable, 
and from which you may appear to be really 
wife. Leave to*others thefe empty things, or, at 
you may perhaps call them, infanities, ^ which 
make your houfes empty/ Imitate not them 
who follow thefe puerilities, but thofe who really 
know how to live, who have glory and other 
good things. 

Plato* hasfpoken thefe fentiments from the 
mouth of one, as I faid before, of no great efti^, 

madon» 

^ PAtfff.]— The following fragment of Epicrates^ as 
oreferved in Atbenaeus, is a pertinent illuftration of tUs 
pafTage. I copy the tnmilation from Mr. Cumberland's Ob* 
fci^er : 

^. 1 przy yoa. Sir, 

What are your wife philofbphers engag'd in. 
Your Plato^ Menedemus, and Speaiippus? 

What 
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matiODj yet '^ith the repute of common fenfe and 
common underftanding5 and with an inclination td 
(peak the plab trtitb. For he does riot defcant up-* 
on that fpecies of philolbphy, whicfh is the teacher 
of all virtues ; which ftands foremoft in the dif- 
charge of all public and private duties ; which, if 
liOt prevented, regulates with firmnefs, fortitude^ 
stnd wifdom, the government of the ftate. But 
he fpeaks of that futile and childifh attention td 
trifles, which Condudes nothing to the guidance 
and regulation of life ^ in which people of that 
defcription (whom the vulgar confider as philo-* 
fophers, and whom he confidered as fuch wha 
delivered thefe cenfures) grow old in idlenefs. 

What mighty myfleries have they in projediion ? 

What new difcoveries may the world expeft 

From their profound refearches ? 
B^ Sir, you fhall know — at our great feilival 

I was myfelf their hearer — I muil fpeak 

Of things perchance furpaffing your belief. 

For ten mofl fagc academicians fat 

In folemn confultation on a cabbage, 
j^. A cabbage ! what did they difcover there ? 
£, Oh Sir, your cabbage has its fex and gender^ 

Its provinces, prerogatives, and ranks. 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many quefliond 

As it does maggots. 

See alfo the Nubesof Ariilophanes. 
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Chap. JtXlll. 

^ fajfage from an oration of Marcus CatOy on tbi 
ancient mode of lifcy and manners of women^ 
^hat the bujband had power to put his wife 
to deaths if taken in adultery i, 

TH E writef s oh the food ahd drefs df thi 
Romans, inform us, that the women of* 
Rome and Latium lived abftemioufly ; that is^ 
they abftained from wine % which in the old 
language was called temetum^ It was appointed 
by law, that they ftiould kifs their relations, that 
it might be difcovered by their breath whether 

■ From «w;fW.3— -The Grefeks« though they did hot pofi- 
tively forbid their women the ufe of wine, puniih^d any tx- 
cef3 of this kind with extreme feverity* The telHmonies 
of the fad here mentioned occur perpetually in the old Ro^^ 
man writers. Thdir idea was» that the ufe of Wine excited 
amorous propen£ties. Pliny faj^> ** Non licebat vinum fce^ 
minis Romanis bibere^ invenimus inter exempla Egnatii Me- 
zennii uXorem> quod vinum bibiflet a dolio ititerfedtam furte 
ama^tc> ^umque caedis a Romulo abfolatum." Man^iimilar 
parages might be eaiily collededi 

Plato> in his Republic^ forbids ycKirig men to drink wine 
till they are eighteen year* did i they were not to get drunk 
tin they were forty ; after that period, they were to do atf 
t^y pleafed^ ' ^ 

Vol. II. S Aey 
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they had been drinking. But they relate that 
the women were accuftomed to drink the fecond 
brewing, raifin wine *, fwect myrrhine, and other 
palatable liquors of that fort. And thefe things 
are publiflied in the books I mentioned. But 
Marcus Cato fays, that women were not only 
cenfurcd, but fined, if they had been drinking 
wine, with as much feverity as if they had com- 
mitted adultery. I have put down the words 

* Raifin wi/f^.]— Pafius in the original. Columella Ini 
particularly defcribed the making of this in his 12th book 
chap. 39.— Sec Virg. Georg. ii. 53. 

£t paiTo Pfythia utilior. 

Amobius, in his traA adVerfas Gentes^ reproaching the Ro- 
mans for changing tlieir manner of life« (ays, 

** Matres familias veftras in atriis operantur domonun in^ 
'duftrias teilificantes fuas? potionibas abstinent vini ?" 

6ayle> at the article Lycurgus> tells us, that though there 
was no law in France to prohibit women the ufe of wine, in 
earlier times they were feldom known to drink any thing but 
water. A phyfician of Paris, who publifhed a book in 1696, 
fay$» ** Who woirid have thought that women wptdd have 
added tobacco' and brandy to fo many other vices they have 
gloried in for above thirty years pad ? They carry, as yet^ 
bat runlets of brandy at their fide: who knows but in time 
they will carry barrels V* Ovi(|[ recommends a chearfiil g]a6 
to the ladies : * 

* Aptius eft deceatque magis potare paellal 
Cum Veneris puero non male Bacche facis. 

It is certain however, that the Roman wives were not allow- 
ed to keep the key of the wine-c«]kr.«»«Sec Caianb^a ad 
Athenaeum, 725. ^ 

I from 
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♦ from Marcus Cato's oration (de Dote) in 
which it«isvalfo faid, that hufbands had a right 
to kill their wives when taken in adultery ^ " A 
hufband (fays he) when he puts away his wife^ 
judges his own caufe as a cerilbr, and has, it 
ieems^ entire controiil in the mattfer. If fhe has 
tommitted any perverfe or dilgraceful a£t, fhe 
is fined : if Ihe has drank wine, or contaminated 

. herieif by intercourfe with another man> Ihe is 
condemned : but upon the right of putting her 
to death, it is thus expreflfed : If yoii fhall have 
taught your wife in adultery, yoii may kill her 
without any legal procefs ; but fhe (fhould you 
be guilty of the crime) muft not prefume to 
touch you with her fingejrj the law does not 
permit it.*' 

• In adukery.l-^Thc pttnifliment oif adultery has beert 
'different in various times and nations ; but, as a people havd 
)becQme more luxurious and corrupt, this puniihnient has 
become progreffively lefs fevere, till it has not only pafTed 
mthoik public cenfuf-e, but appe^ed with anabaihed effron-* 
Wy in sdi ranks of fociety. 

Bayle, on the authority of Socrates Scholaflius, mentidns 
ft puniihoient of adultery, fo extremely prepoderous, as to 
^ r^oncHed to no principle of decency or common fenfe. 
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Chap. XXIV. 

Thej who /poke with elegance, ufed the words, die 
priftini, die craftini, die quarti, die quinti, not 
as they /peak them now \ 

jr\ IE quarto and die quinto (on the fourth and 
fifth day) which the Greeks exprefs .by m 
nrot^rnv ^ £*; TrtfAtrrfiv, are words now in ufe 
among the learned, and he who fpcaks other- 
wife, is defpifed as unpolifhed and illiterate. But 
in Tully's time, and before that period, they 
did not, I think, ufe that phrafe. They faid die 
quinte, and die quints, ufing it as a copulative ad^ 
verb, the fecond fyllable being made 0iorti 
Auguftus, who was well verfed in Latin, a^d an 
imitator of his father's elegance in converfa- 
tion, has in that manner frequendy diftinguilhcd 

' The lubftance of this chapter i^ to be found in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius» 1. i. The ftyle of A^uftus is 
fpoken of by Suetonius in terms of great refpc£t. 

" Genus eloquendi fecutus eft elegans et ^mperatum: 
vkatis fenlentiarum ineptiis, atque inconcinnitate ct recoxv- 
ditorum verborum, ut ipfe loqucbatur fantoribus, Prapci* 
puamque curam duxit fenfiim animi qaam apertifBme ex- 
primere." GcUius in another place praifes the pure and 
fimjll ftyle of Auguftus; and fo alfo do Tacitus and Quia- 

\ In 
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in his Epiftles, the days he meant to point out. 
But it will be the means of ihewing the ufual 
aiftom of the ancients, if we put down the 
formal words of the pnetor, in which, accord- 
ing to eftablilhed cuftom, he proclaims the ce- 
lebration of the feftival called the Compitalia *. 
The words are thefe: " Die noni (nine days 
hence) the Compitalia will be holden in the af- 
lembly of the Roman people : when they fhall 
have been begun, law bufinefs ceafes/* Here 
the praetor fays, die noni, not die nono ; and not 
only the praetor, but almoft all antiquity Ipokc 
in the fame manner. For I remember in Pom- 
ponianus, a verfe from the farce* which is called 
Ma:via. 

Dies hie fextus, cum nihil egi, die 
Quarte moriar fame. 

• Compitdlia.'\'^T\it(e feftivals were celebrated on the 
fecond of Maj^ to the Lares, in the public ways, at which 
timt anciehtly boys were faid to have been facrificed. — See 
a long account of this feftival in Macrobius^ 1. i. Sat. vi. i6. 

Sec alfo Ovid- Fafti. 1. v. 

Servat aterque domum donuno quoque Hdus uterque 
Compita grata deo, compita grata cani, 

Exagitant et Lar et turba Diania fures 

Pervigilantque Lares^ pervlgilantque canes. 

* /*/irr^.]— Atellana. Atellanus or Attellanus, was an epi- 
thet applied to a kiiid of farce which had its origin at 
Attellanx^ a place in Campania.— -See Juvenal^ $at. vL 71. 

Urbicus exodio rifum movet Attellanse 
Qeftibufl AtttOnoea. 

S3 Six 
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Six days without a jot of work Fvc paft, 
Four more— and hungry I muft breathe my 
laft. 

That paflage in Coelius likewife furnifties an in- 
ftance of it ; in the fecond book of his hiftory— 
** If you chufe to give me the cavalry, and fol|oM^ 
me yourfelf with the arjmy, I will t^ke care that 
fupper fhall be prepared for you (die quinti) 
five days hence, in the capitol at Rome.*/ But 
the ftory itfclf, and the words of it, Coelius has 
taken from Marcus Cato, where it is thus related : 
*' Therefore the matter of the horfe thus advifijd 
the diftator of the Carthaginians, Send the ca- 
valry with me to Rome, and five days hence 
your fupper fhall be drefled in the capitol." 
But the laft fyllable of that compwmd, I find, 
terminated either by the letter e or l, which^ 
cuftom of ufing them indifferently was frequent 
among the incients^ as in the words prafefdne 
znd'pr^efefcmi, proclivi (downjvards) and proclrv} i 
and many others of the fame nature, they ufed 
with various terminations. Die prijlini (the day 
before) was alfo applied, which fignificd die 
prifiinoj or die friore^ which we commonly ex- 
prefs by pridiey changing the order of the com- 
pound, and deriving it as it were from priftim 
die. By a fimil^r procefs, die eraftini (to-mor- 
row) was yfed from die crajiino. So the pricfts 
of the Roman people, when they fay, in diem 
tertium (for three days) exprels themfelves by 

die 
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dieperendini'y but as many people fay, die prijiini, 
fo.Marcus Cato in his fpeech againft Furius, has 
faid, die proximi (next day). And Cnseus Ma- 
tius, a very learned man, in his Mimiambi, has 
ufed die quartOy inftead of what we call nudius^ 
quartus (four days ago) in the following lines. 

^ Nupcr die quartd ut recordor, ct certe 
Aquarium urceum unicum domi fregit. 

Four days ago— I have it in my book. 
The only pitcher in my houfe he broke. 

There ofhly wlW remain this dillinftion, that we 
fay die quarto y Ipeaking of time paft i die quartiy 
or die quartiy of the future. 
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Chap- XXV, 

fbe names of certain weapons, darts , and Jwords ; 
and the different Jqrts of Jhips mention fd in the 
eld books \ 

WlilLE wc are fitting at eaft in the car- 
riage, in order to prevent one-s mind 
from being poflefled by other trifling matters, 
' we may as well make fome enquiry into the 
names of the weapons, darts, and fwords, wl^ich 
are mentioned in the ancient books ; as ^fo into 
the different kinds and appellations of the fhips. 
Thofe which occur are as follows: the Ipear^ 
the javelin, pikes, half- pikes, iron-crows, Gallic 
4arts^ the lance, fpears, rumigeftri, torches, barbed 
javelins, ftayes-, miflile Ipears, flings, Thraciaa 
fwords, the engine for flinging darts, fcibones, 
broad -headed javelins, fhort - fwords, rapiers^ 
^aggers, hangers, fpades, wedges, ponyards, fmal| 
ladders. Of the wedge (lingula) fince the ule 
pf it is not very copimon, it is ncceflary to 

! Along diflertation, or indeed a book, might be written 
pn the fubjeft of this chapter. It will be lufEcient, perhaps, 
to refer the reader at on^e to Vegetius, and the other old 
pilitary writers. The vellels mentioned at the conduiion 
are all enumerated and explained in Potter's Grecian Anti- 
^itics. 

obftrvcj 
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obferve, that the ancients fb called an oblong 
fmall fword, made in the form of a tongue, of 
which Na^vius makes mention in his Tragedy of 
Hefion, Thefe are bis words ; 

" Sine mihi gcrere' morem videar, lingut 
verum lingula." 

And the long fword (rhomphsea) * is a fpecies of 
weapon belonging to the Thracian nation, and its 
name occurs in the. twenty, fourth of the Annals 
of Enniust All the names of fhips we could call 
to ipind are thefe; the gallies, merchantmen, 
ftorc-ftiips, long-veffels, tranfports, long-prows^ 
pinnaces, or as the Greeks call them, xtXnnf, 
barques, frigates, rowing- veffels, light barges, 
which the Greeks call Itrrvovoi, or ivAiH^iii;, 
4cetches or fpy-boats, or fifliing fmacks, cattaev 
IkifFs, ferry-boks, ^uftucise, mediae, yachts, gal- 
liots, long-galliots, fcullers, capulices, fair-wea*« 
ther (hips, the cidarum, lighters, cruizers* 

^ Rhomfh^a.]'^Mzny of thefe words are written diffe* 
rrntly in different editions of GellittSj as rumfta for rbum- 
]fhsaL,/iSMes for fcibones. Sec 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Salluji was unwijely cenfured by Jftmus Pollio, for 
Jaying txanfgrcflum/cv- txanfretationem, ^Cn ' 

SALLUST has unjuftly incurred the cenfurc 
of Afinius PoUio, in one of his letters ad- 
drefled to Plancus, and indeed of others, becaufe 
in the firft book of his hiftory he has called 
the aft of tranfporting, and carrying over the 
fea, tranjgrejfumy and the perfons carried overj 
"^hich in our ufual phrafe is transfretaffey he has 
called iranfgrejbs. Thefe are Salluft's words : 
** Sertorius having left a fmall guard in M^ri- 
tania, and taking the advantage of a dark ni^t, 
was compelled, with a prolperpus wind and 
great (peed, to avoid an engagement, by carry-^ 
ing his troops over the fea." He afterwards 

* The beginning of this chapter is different in different 
editions. H. Stephens ^s taken fomf pains to prove that 
i: fhould be read thus :— '* Afmio Pollioni in quadam epiflola 
quam ad Plancum fcripfit^ et quibafdam aliis C. Salluilius 
iniquis dignum nota vifum eft quod, &c.'* 

As to the matter of the chapter itfelf, the reader has 
probably by this time difcovered, that however agreeable 
tRfe work of Gellius may be as a book of mifcellaneou* 
entertainment, he certainly w^s himfelf no very acute critic. 
What he alledges here is reafonaWe enough. 
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feysj " TroHfgfeffbs omnis tecipit mons receptus 
a Lufitanis." This (fay they) is fpokcn impro- 
perly> and with the authority of no good authdn 
For tranfgrejfus and ingrejfus are derived from 
tranfgrediendoj and that from pedum gradu (the 
ftcpping of the feet). PoUio therefore thought 
that tranfgreffks was ill applied to thofe who fly, 
or creep, or fail, and that it fuited only thofe 
who walk, and meafure the ground with their 
footfteps. Therefore they deny, that in any 
good author tranfgrejfum can be found, applied 
to fliips, or ufed to fignify the tranlporting of 
troops. But I alk, why, as they properly fay curjus^ 
(the courfe) of a ihip, they may not likewife 
fay tranfgrejfus J more efpccially when the narrow- 
nefs of that arm of the fea which flows between 
Spain and Africa is defcribed by a word ^ mofl: 
elegantly cxpreffive, of paflSng over as it were 
the fpacc of a few fteps. But let thofe who 
want ah authority for it, and affirm, that ingredi 
and tr^^gredi are not applied to failing, tell 
wherein the word ingredi differs from ambulant 
(to walk)* But Marcus Cato, in his book upon 

* C«fySvj.]-*Both the Greek and Latin writers of the 
beft authority ufed cttrrui fi^r a ihip. See Catullus : 

Volitantem per marc currum. 

See alfo the expreffion in Virgil, of adificant naves. In 
Englifh alfo, we ufe the feemingly inaccurate expreffion, '* I 
am fhipwrecked in my fortune, for I am in misfortune." 

* /iToTi/.]— Frctum, now called the Straights, or the 
Straights of Gibraltar. 

Agriculture^ 
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Agriculture, fays, " That a farm is to be chofcij 
in fuch a fituation, as to have a large town near 
It, and the fca, or at leaft a river where fhips 
(ambulant) walk/^ Moreover, Lucretius bears 
teftimony, that words taken from their literal 
fenfe are fometimes ornaments of fpeech. For 
in his fourth book, he fpeaks of the voice (gra^ 
dUntem) travelling through the arteries and the> 
jaws. Which is fomewhat more ftrong than whaf 
Salluft fays of fhips. Lucretius *s* verfes arc 
thcfe : 

All found is body, for with painful force 
It moves the fenfe, when with an eager courfe 
Jt fcrapes the jaws, and makes the Ipeaker 
hoarfe, 

Bcfides, Salluft in the fame book not only 
calls thofe who went in Ihips frogrejfusy but alfo 
failing fkiffs. His words, as applied to the Ikiifi, 
1 have fubjoincd : " Some of them making but 
little way, from being overweighted and une- 
qually loaded, while fear agitated theperfons in 
them, were funk." 

♦ Z«^r^//«/.]— The reference in Gronovius is wrong. 
ThcpafTage is in book iv. 1. 532. Wc have an expreffion 
in Englilh of a fimilar kind— '* The noife grates my ears.** 
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Chap. XXVII. 

Account of the Roman and Carthaginian feopte.^'^ 
They were rivals fff nearly equal firmgth \ 

IT is recorded in books of antiquity, that th« 
ftrength, the ipJrit, and the numbers of the 
Romans and Carthaginians were equal. Nor 
was this opinioiji without foundation. For with 
other nations the fubjcft of difpute was a fingle 
ftate J but, with the Carthaginians, it was for thtt 
empire of the world. A proof of this is exhi* 
bited in the ipeech of each people, when Quintu» 
Fabius, the Roman general, delivered a letter 
to the Carthaginians, in which it was declared, 
that the Roman people had fent them a fpear 
and a herald's ftaff— two tokens, the one of war, 
the other of peace — that they might choofe which- 
ever they pleafed, and underftand that as par- 
ticularly fent them, which they might think pro- 
per to accept. The Carthaginians anfwered, that 
they would choofe neither i that they who brought 

" This fubjeS is familiar to cfrcry ithool-boy, andre-^ 
quires no elaborate difcuflion. The anecdote told in this 
chapter, i$ a memorable i^ilance of national fpirit> and isxe* 
corded by Livy, book xxviii^ C- 8« and by Florus, J^ook U. 
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them might leave which they pleafed, and they 
would confider what the Romans left, as chofeil 
by themfelves. Marcus Varro, however, fays^ 
not that a fpear itfelfi or the ftafF itfelf, were 
fcnt, but two dice *, upon one of which was en- 
graven a ftafF, on the other a fpear. 

* Diccl — The teiTera wa$ a fikiall tablet of wood, and 
iifed among the Romans for various purpofes. It was the 
foldier's watch-fignal ; there was alfo (which feemis here 
to be what is underftood) the tefTera of hofpitality: thit 
was a tally cut in two, whereof each party kept one. 
See a curious trad^ de Teileris Hofpitalitatis, b^ Thomafinus. 
In the Medea of Euripides, Jafon,. when about to fend 
Medea away, telb h6r he will give het a fynlbol or teflera 
of recommendation to his friends. 

Mr. WodhuU has not fufEciently marked the force of thii ill 
kis tranflationi * 

For with a liberal hand ani I inclin'd 
My bounties to confer, and hence difpatcft- 
Such tokens a^ to hofpitaBle kiridnefi 
Will recommend yoa» 

^o which Medea anfwei-s : 

Ovr dp itniat rwai irolo y^a-aifjn^* ar, 

twill not tife thbfe iwth 5^hom you are Conneftcd by tlie 
tics of hofpitality : that is, literally, Jafon fays, I will giv« 
jrod teflB^rae hofpitalitis to my friends: No, fays Medea; 
i will not take them, nor be indebted to your friendly 
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Chap. XXVIIL 

On the diJiinStims of age^^cbildhoody youth, and old 
age — taken from T^ubero^s hijiory. 

TUBERO, in his.firft book of hiftory, has 
written, that Servius TuUius, king of 
Rome, when he divided the people into five 
clafles ', in order to number the young men, 
called thofe who were under feventeen years of 
age boys; from their feventeenth year, when 
they were deemed proper for fervice, he enrolled 
them foldiersi till forty-fix, young men* ; and be- 

■ Five r//^/.]— On this fubjed^ of tRc claiTes into which 
the Roman people were divide^^ fee Gellius again, 1. vii 
13. The Romans were fometimes faid to be divided into 
fix claiTes ; but the fixth clafs was caUed capiti cenfi> that isi 
reckoned only by th«ir nombers, and confidered as having 
no property ; fo that the general eAimatibn reckoned fivt 
€bires only. See Arnobius, p^.pi. 

** Numquid enim quinque in clafles h^betis populum dif- 
tributnmj veM dim ut haboere majores. . 

• ToHng «#«.]— The expreffion of juvenis or junior« among 
.the Romans/ was certaiidy indefinable* and meant no mdre 
than thofe who were able to undergo a certain degree of 
labour or fatigue. Thus in our own language, it is cer- 
tain, dial in its primitive mearfing yeoman iigmfied % 
young man ; and we know in how lax. ^ ftdc it is n^ unr 

ierftood* ^ 

■ • • • •■• 

yond 
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yond that time elders. I have noted this, that 
the diftinftions which our forefathers obferved, 
might be known, between childhood, youth, and 
old age, accordjng to the eftiinate of that faga- 
cious king, Servius TuUius, 
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Chap. XXIX. 

f2^^/ the particle atque is not only conjunlfive, hut 
has likewije^ a diverfity ofjignifications. 

TH E particle atque is called by the gram- 
marians a copulative conjunftionj and 
often indeed it unites and connefts words. But 
fometimes it has other powers, not fufficiendy 
obferved, except by perfons engaged in the dili- 
gent and attentive examination of ancient learn- 
ing- For it has the power of an adverb, when 
we fay, ** I afted otherwife (atque) than you.'* 
If it be repeated, it ftrengthens and increafes the 
iignification; as we find in the Annals of Quintus 
Ennius, unkfs my memory fails in the citation of 
theverfe: 

. Atque atque accedk muros Romana juventus. 

It wafi likewifc ufcd by the ancients for the word 
deque, which has an oppofue fignification, and 

, mdreover> 
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moreover (or JtatitHj another adverb. As in thcfci 
verfes of Virgil, where that piartide is thought 
obfcurc, and not properly introduced. 

Sic omnia fatis ' 
In pejus mere ac retro fublapfa referri 
Non aliter quam qui adverfb vix flumine 

lembiim 
Remigiis fubigit> fi brachia forte tennifit. 
Atque ilium in prseceps prono rapit alveus 
* amni* 

* Sic omnia /atis.]^^Thtk lines occur Georg. i, 1. 199* 
Thus tranilated by Dryden : 

Thus all below, whether by nature's curfc 
Or fate's decree, degenerate ftill to worfe ; 
So the boat's brawny crew the current &em. 
And flow advancing ftruggle with the ftreaiii ; 
But if they flack their handsi or ceafe to ftrive. 
Then down the flood with headlong hafte they drive. 

Dryden here has overlooked the force of afque, which 
Martyn has not : he tranflates the laft line, *' Immediately 
the tide drives hiin headlong doWn tlie river." 

The cxpreflion of *' retro fublapfa referri*' is found alfo ^ 
in the-fecond iEneid. 

Ex lUo fluere ac reti^O fublapia referri 
Spes Danaum4 
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BOOK XI. 



Chap. I. 



On ibe origin of the 'word Italy. Of that fine which 
is called fuprema \ its meaning — the Aterian [ism 
— and in what terms thefmalleji fine ufed to be 
>ofed. 



TIM-ffilUS, in the Roman Hiftory which 
he compofed in Greek, and Varro in his 
Antiquities, agree in deriving Italy* from a 
Greek word, becaufe in the old Greek language 
oxen were called IraAoi, of which there were 
great numbers in Italy; and horned cattle in 
vaft abundance were bred and paftured in that 
country. Thence we may conjefture, that as 
Italy was fo abundant in cattle *, therefore the 

fine 

* ItalyJl'^lt is certain that Hefychius has IroXo; in the 
fenfe of an ox ; yet Heyne agrees rather with thofe who de- 
rive the name of the country from Italus, one of its kings> 
according to Ifidorus. Bochart's derivation of it from a 
Phoenician word fignifying pitchy ]ias not obtained much cur-^ 
rency^ nor ddes it Teem to deferve it. 

* Jhundant in rii//i!r.]-- ^Armentofiflinia. The indc£uigt- 

1 bit 
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line was impofed which is called fuprema^ of 
producing on particular days^ two fheep and 
thirty oxen i which was levied in that proportion 
from the plentifiil breed of oxen, and tl\e icarcity 
of Iheep. But when that fort of fine which 
confifted of flieep and oxen was impofed by the 
magiftrates, fome of fmall and fqme of greater 
values were produced, which made the payment 
jof the penalty unequal. Wherefore, by the Ate- 
rian law, the value of the Iheep was fixed at tcil 
pieces of brafs^ that of the oxen at an hundred : 
but the fmalleft fine impofed, is that of one 
flieep; the grcatcft, that of which we have 
ipoken. Beyond which, it was not lawful to 
fix any fine to be paid for one offence; ana 
therefore it is called (Juprema) the lail, that is; 
the chief and gniateft. When therefore this lafl 
fine is now impofed, according to the manner of 
our anceftors, by the Roman magiftrates, it is 
lifually obferved> that the word oves^ fheep, U 

ble Baithius fpeaks highly of the advantage of making a 
£loflary of words ufed by each pardcular writer of any dif- 
tin^ion. Ht himfelf^ With l-efpe£t to Geiliiis, has completed 
A gloflary bf peculiar words beginning with a. Armento- 
fifiima is among thefe ; and the teader will £nd thehi all ia 
lus Adverfariay p. 397. 

* Particular i/^yjr.j-^ln fingulos : it is fon\etimes read * in 
ingttloi dies/ but I am inclined to think both readings 
inrohg; and wifh to adopt what is propofed by Hotoman- 
iias» in ills ufeful tra£l de Re Nuinmari^. He thinks it 
-^idd be read < in H% fiiigtflas;' which was a legal term fot 
cack 4»feiic«. 

1C i ufed 
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uled in the mafculine gender. So Marcus Varm 
has mentioned the legal terms by which the 
iinalleft fine was innpoled. ^^ Since, though 
called upon by Marcus Terentius, he has ilelther 
anfwered, nor excufed himfelf^ I fentence him to 
pay a fine of one Iheep.'* Unlefs this form was 
obferved, the fine was not deemed legal. This 
word mulfay Marcus Varro, in his 1 9th book iSf 
Antiquities, fays is not a Latin but a Sabine 
word ; and that in his memory, it was in ulc in 
the language of the Samnites, who came from 
the.Sabines*, But the upftart tribe of gram- 
marians have affirmed, that this word, like many 
others, is Ipoken (x«t* avn^pocTiv) by oppofi* 
lion. 

But as our manner of ipeaking, and that which 
many of the ancients made ule ofi is multam dixit, 
and muJta dilia eft^ I have thought it hot amift 
to take notice that Marcus Cato has fpokcn 
otherwife ; for in his fourth book de Ori^nibus, 
are thefe words: " Our general, if any one 
engages in battle, out of his rank, {ei multam 
facit) impofes a fine upon him. But he may 
appear, for the fake of elegance, to have avoided 
the word (dicit) fince the fine was le\ded in the 

^ From the Saiiftes.] — See Strabo, book v. « The Sa- 
bines are the rnofl: ancient nation, and from thefe the Skm- 
iiites derive their origin. The Samnites were by the. 
Greeks called Zavfira*." See Euftathius ad Dionyfium^and 
Pliny. 

I ' . t ^ camp 
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camp and the larmy, not proclaimed (diceretur) 
JA tl^c aiTembly, nor prefence of the people. ^ 



Chap. II. 

. 7i&/7/ the word elegance, among the ancient Sy was not 
applied tothoje diftinguijhed by their under fian^ding^ 
but to thoje who were attentive to drejs and lux* 
ury, and was confidered as difgracefuL 

AM A N formerly was not called elegant, as 
a term of commendation ; but till the 
time of Marcus Cato, that word was a re- 
proach, and not a compliment. This \<re may 
obferve in other writers, as well as in that book 
of Cato, which is entitled, " Carmen de Mori- 
bus," wherein are thefe words : " They thought 
avarice included all vices j but the expenfive man, 
and who ever was thought ambitious, elegant, 
vicious, or foolifti, he was commended." From 
which it is plain, a man was not called by the 
ancients elegant ^ with reference to his genius ', 

but 

' To his genius. I^-'-Wq find that the term ekgans n;erho^ 
rum was applied by way of diftin6tion to Salluft, whilft 
Terence was called compojitum atque elegans. With us it it 
ufed invariably in a good fenfe ; but it does not feem to 
Imve been a favourite expreflion with our older writers ; I 

T 3 d9 
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but from a too frivolous attention to dr^s an(f 
outward appearance. Afterwards, it ceafed tiof 
be a term of cenfure ; but he was not thought 
worthy of commendation, whofe elegance was 
not very moderate. So Marcus TuUius pays a 
compliment to Lucius Craffus and^Quintus Scae- 
vola, not for their elegkncc only, but their oeco- 
nomy mixed with it. *^ Craffus (fays he) was 
the moft ceconomical of elegant men, and Scse- 
vola the moft elegant of the ceconomical.** And 
in the fame book of Cato, we find it here and 
there mentioned. "It was ciiftomaiy (fays 
he) to be dfeffed handfomely in public, and 
plainly at home. They purchafed jiorfes at a 
dearer rate than cooks. Poetry was in no 

cfteem * s • and if any one addi(Jled himfelf to the 

' • • ^ • 

ftudy 

•U> not remember to have met with it in Shakipeare, and 
I know but of one place where it occurs in MiltOn. Mil- 
ton ufes it in its claiHcal fenfe of corredinefs 



Eve, now I fee thou art exaft of tafte. 
And elegant. ■ - 

^ In no efieem.'] — The fate of poets feems to have been 
much the feme in aH ages— 'their produ£lions honoured^ and 
thcmfclves negledled. The maxim of Charles the IXth 
^ems to have prevailed in every age : *' Equi et poetae 
afcndi non faginandi.** ■ Though Otway, Chatterton, and 
ibme others^ would '}iB\e hecrc glad if even this cold com- 
fort had been granted them. /It is certain^ that in> the 
time of the' republic* poets were held in no eftimation' at 
Rome; they wandered frOmhoufe to houfe, iingirig'the 
vraifes of thofe who would give them a dinner. When 

Fulvios 
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ftudy of it, or frequented entertainments, he 
was called a glutton/' And in the fame book, 
is that celebrated fentence of truth, ** HumaA 
life is much like iron — if you ufe it^ it is worn 
away, if you ufe it not, ruft confumcs it. So 
we fee men worn away by exercifing themfclves, 
while fluggiftinefs and torpor, without excrcifc, is 
yet more detrimental/' 

Fdvius went on fome expedition as conful into iEtolia, he 
was abufed for his eiFeminacy, in taking Enimus the poet 
lb his fuite, PlatOj a very wife mian, has in fome part of 
his works* this remark : No one in his fenfes will knock at 
the door of the Mofes* 
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Chap, III. 

Various ujages of the f article pro, v^ith examples. * 

WHEN I find leifure from law caufes, 
and bufinels* and for the fake of exer^ 
cife I walk or ride, I am accuftomed to turn 
over in my mind matters trifling and of fmall 
confequence, and which appear defpicable to the 
unlearned, which however are neceflary to the 
clear underftanding of antiquity, and particularly 
to the knowledge of the Latin language. As it 
happened lately in the retirement of Pra^nefte, 
walking by myfelf in the evening, I confidered of 
the various ufages in the Latin language of cer- 
tain* particles, as for inftance in the prepofition 
pro. For at one time I obferved they fay, '* that 
the priefts have pafled a decree (pro collegio) 
according to the power of their orders" at an- 
other, " a witnefs was brought in (pro tejiimonio) 
to give evidence," Marcus Cato one while 
writes, as in the fourth book of his Origins, that 

* I believe it will be enough, if at this chapter I tranflate 
the remark of Quintus Carolus : — " As for this chapter, 
reader, gO to the didlionary-makers, who have curioufly in- 
velUgated the fignification of this particle, and no one can 
\it ignorant of the elements, 

the 
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the battle was engaged m and fought (fro cafiris) 
before the camp: and in his fifth, that all the 
cities and iflands were confidered (pro Ilfyrio) as 
belonging to lUyricum. Sometimes they lay (pro 
^de Caftoris) for the temple of Caftor: fome- 
times (pro rojlris) before the roftra, before the 
tribune's chair, before the affembly, and ibme-* 
times that the tribune of the people ihtcrcedcd 
(pro potejiate) by virtue of his authority. Now \ 
thought that whoever imagined thefe words to be 
altogetlier like each other, or of equal efficacy, or 
yet differing from each other in every particular^ 
falls into an error. For I was of opinion, that 
the variety of their fignification was to be traced 
from the fame origin and fountain, though not-to 
the fame end ; which he will eafily undcrftand> 
who will confider the matter attentively, and uic 
himfelf to confult our old books, and records of 
5iny celebrity. 
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C H A p. IV. 

In whai manner Erniius imitated Euripides. ' 

THERE are fonfie verfes in the Hecuba of 
Euripides, charming in their language, and 
remarkable for their concifenefs. Hecuba is 
fpeaking to Ulyffes : 

HiKTSi Xoyo^ yap «x T ccfo^Evrtav icov 

Thcfe lines Quintus Ennius, in his tranflationof 
that tn^cdy, has very well imitated in an equal 
number of verfes. 

Haec tu, & fi perverse doces, facile Achivps 
^ flexeris. 
Nam cum opulente * loquuntur pariter, atque 

ignobiles, 
Eadem difta eademque oratio aequa, non 
sequc valet. 

Enniu5, 

' Thefe lines afe thus tranflated by Wodhull : 
Although you weakly argue, with your rank 
Convince them ; for the felf-iame fpeech, when utter'd 
By th' ignoble, and men well eileemed. 
Comes not with equal force. 

f 

For wna-B^ in the fecond verfe, many would read nxa ; the 
difference is not great. 
* O/i^/rw/^.]— ^ciatus thinks that Ennius wrote »fi»a/i, 

which 
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Ennius^ as I faid before, has well tranflated the 
paflage, though the word ignobiles but ill atifwers 

to ayri aioJ^iivru¥, and OpuUnti to auTi ioxnvrw. 

For neither are all who arc ignoble difefteemed, 
|ior are all who are rich eibeemed. 

which the verfe requires as well as the fenfe; in which 
cafe the cenfure of Gellius &lls to the ground, for opinati 
ineans men in honour and eftimation, and corresponds exadUjr 
with hMitruf. Gellius himfelf ha^ ih^ expreffioi^ of oftra- 
flffhni atUiores, for authors of great eftim^tion. 



C H A ?• V. 

Certain things lightly touched upon concerning the 
Pyrrhonian philofophersy and the Academics j with 
the difference between them. 

THOSE whom we call Pyrrhonian ' phU 
lofophers, by a Greek furname are termed 
Sceptics, which fignifies as it were enquirers, 

doubters ; 

"• Pyrr^o«/Vj«.]— Pyrrho, the founder of this fe£l, if that 
can properly be called a fe6t which rejected all principles, 
was born at £lea, of obfcure parents^ and was bred origi- 
nally to the profeffion of a painter, but forfook that art for 
philofophy. This he itudied firft under Dryfo, fon of Stilpo, 
then under Anaxarchus, with whom he went to India, in 

the 
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doubters ; for they determine nothing, thejr fix 
)M>ching> but are always examining and confji- 
-dering the nature of that x)n which they mi^t 
^termine. And indeed they fecm to them- 
felves not to fee or to hear any thing ckarly^ 
but to undergo a certain afFeftion like feeing 
and hearing : and upon thofe very things which 
. ^produce thefe affedions, they arc always delibe^ 
rating and contemfdating what fort of things they 
are. And the confidence and veracity of all 
things is, they fay, fuch an incomprehenfibla 
mixture of truth and falfehood, that every man 
who is not precipitate and raih in his judgment, 
ihould ufe the words which they report from 
Pyrrho, the founder of their feft, " Has not 

the army of Alexander. The feepticlfm of Pyrrho nat^- 
rally enough arofe from the atomic philofophy of Democri- 
tcis^ > which he. fhidted under Anax^rchus, and fro^ the Jul- 
jiacies of logics which he exercifed under Dryfo* The 
accounts of his expofing his life to danger continually^ 
by wallcing ftraight forward in fpite of all obftacles, as not 
believing that any thing he faw before him was real^ are 
^robaMy-fiftitious. When we obfcrvethe fubtlety of GeU 
'Jms'sdiftbidtioA. between this foft and that of the Acade« 
mks> we cannot- wonder that they have been often con^ 
feunded. It was to very different philofophers than thofe 
of Pyrrho's maze or Epicuras's ftye that Milton applies 
ihel'e chairming^ lines ^ . * 

►How charming is divine philofophy ! 

Not hairfh and crabbed, as dull i^ols -ruppofej^ 

But mufical as is Apollo's lute, 
-And a perpetual fcaft of ncdar'd fvveets„ 
'\Vhere no crude furicit reigns. 

the 
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rfie matter rather this meaning, or that meaning, 
or neither ?" For they deny that proofs of any 
thing, or its* real properties, can be known and 
perceived ; and they endeavour to inculcate and 
prove this by many arguments. Upon which 
fubjed Favorinus has compofed, with much 
fubtlety and logic, ten books, which he entitles, 
" Pyrrhonian Modes." For it is an old queftion, 
which has often been difcuffed by the Greek 
writers, in what things, and to what degree the 
Pyrrhonians differed from the Academics. For 
both were called Sceptics, enquirers, hefitaters, 
who affirm nothing, and think nothing can be 
.comprehended. But they call all objefts ((pa^- 
TKffixq) appearances, not as the nature of the 
objeds is, but as the affeftion of die mind or 
body is in them, upon whom thofe objefts ftrike. 
Therefore all thofe things which aft upon the 
fenfes of men, they call " t«j/ vpoq t;," things 
which have a reference to fomcthing elfe ; which 
phrafe means, that it has nothing confifting in 
itlelf, no inherent and natural power. But that 
all things have a reference to fomething, and 
appear to be fuch as their image reprcfents 
them ; and as they are formed by our fenfes 
which they touch upon, and not by that nature 
whence they themfelves proceed. But the Pyr- 
rhonians and Academics think alike upon diefe 
fubjefts; yet they are thought to differ upon 
certain others, and particularly, becaufe the Aca- 
denriics as it were underftand that nothing can 

ever 
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ever be underftood, and as it >were determinie 
that nothing can ever be determined i while the 
Pyrrhonians affirm^ that this by no means feems 
true> becaufe nothing feems true« 



«M««npiN 



Chap. VI. 

fbe Reman women did not /wear hy BetcuUs^ not 

the men by Cajlor. . 

IN ancient writings, neither do the Romati 
women fWcar by Hercules, nor the men by 
Caftor. Why the former did not fwear by Her- 
cules ' Is plain, for they abftained from facrificing 

to 

I 

■ By Hercules.^'^tt Frdpertius^ iv. El. 16. 

Maxima quae gregibas devota ^ft ara repertis^ 
Ara per has inquit maxima faL&z manns, 

Hasc nullis unquam pateat veneranda puelHf> 
Herculis eximii ne fit inulta fitis. 

The Romans obferved many peculiarities with xt{pt6t tii 
the worfhip of Hercules, When they facrificed to Hercules^ 
they introduced the name of no other god, nor fuffered 
any dog to come within the inclofure. The reafbn of this, 
according to Plutarch, wa$, iirfl:, that he was but a hal£-god i 
and next, that he hated a dog, on account of the trouble he 
iad with Cerberus.— Fx(»n the iiune authority, we leanr 

that 
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to him J but why the men did not call upon 
Caftor in their oath, is not fo eafily explained. 
It is no where to be found amongft good authors^ 
that a woman fays ('^ Mehercule'*) by Hercules, 
or that a man fays f " Mecajior'*) by Caftor. 
But (^^ jEdepoV) which is fwearing by Pollux, is 
common to man and woman. But Marcus 
Varro affirmed, that more anciently the men 
fwore neither by Caftor nor Pollux, but that 
this oath was ufed only by women, and was taken 
from the initiation to the Eleufinian myfteries. 
By degrees, however, through inattention to an- 

diat there were two altars to Hercules, a greater and a lefs ; 
and that the women were not allowed to taile of what wai 
offered on the greater. 

The children of the Romans were forbidden to fwear by 
Hercules in the houfe, but they might go out of doors 
and do fo. Plutarch fays, in his Roman Queflions, that 
hiftory relates of Hercules, that he never fwore but one 
oath in his life. With refped to what Gellius fays of Me* 
caftor, there are exccptioiis to this rule, in the laftad of the 
Aiinaria of Plautus, where Antemcna fays, " Hoc Ecaftor 
eft, qdod ille it ad csenam cotidie.'' 

Ecaftor and Mecaftor are perfe^y equivalent, and 
were ufed indifFerently. According to VoUius, whofe opi* 
nion feems the beft on this fubjedt; both e and me are ju- 
rative particles, adopted from the Greek yij and /xa, the # 
being dropped from the former. Thus we have, in the Phpr* 
mio of Terence, adt. ii. fc. 2. Ecere, according to the old 
gloftary, for hy Cer^s. Ejuno and E^uirine, are alfp found for 
Ifyjuno and hy ^irinus ', e de Poly is per deum PoUucem; 
me dius Fidius, per Jovis filium. There is glfo MthercuUp 
for hy Hercides. They who derive jEdtfoi from per xdeni 
PoUucis, of courfe wm^ it wit]^ an ^ in the firft fyllable. 

tiquityy 
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tiquity, the men began to fay f *^ JEdepor) and ir 
became a cuftomary phrafe : but MecaftoTj ipoken 
bf a man^ is to be found in no old Vmting. 



C«AP. VIL 
Old and ohjoleti words not to ie ufeL 

TO ufe words which are become fomewhat 
obfolete and worn out, feems equally si 
fault with ufing unaccuftomed terms of harfli 
and vulgar, novelty: But it is, I thinks more 
difagreeable and more ofFenfive, to ufe new> un- 
known, and unheard-of words, than thofe- which 
are low and mean. By new, I mean thofe which 
are unufual, or laid afide, though in date they 
may be ancient. But this is frequendy the fault 
of late inftruftion, which the Greeks call o^^c/Aa- 
•«« \ What you have never learned, you will be 
' a long 

* o4/i/Aft6Ia.]— Our authoi' has very happily hit off the 
ir.oft prevalent caufe of this alFedation of obfofete wordi# 
Ivhich he charadlerifes under thcf titk of 6>)/i|x«6»a> or late- 
acquired learning. Theophraftus has a'^chapter on the fub* 
jefl of oi^^i/AaOta ; but in his acceptation of the term, it 
means a late paflion lor lekrning, and particularly a de&e 
to learn fuch things as are fit only for an earlier age. 

Galen. 
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a long time teaming ; and when at laft you be- 
gin to know it, you make it appear of vaft 
moment^ wherefoever and whenfoever you fpeak 
of it. As it happened lately at Rome, when 
I was prefent, an old man, in repute as a pleader, 
but who had become learned in an irregular and 
fudden manner, was Ipeaking before the prsetor, 
and intended to tell him that a certain poor man 
lived in a miferable manner, eat bread made of bran> 
and drank vapid and filthy wine. " This Roman 
knight (fays he) eajs chaff (apludamj, and drinks 
vincg3iT(flocesJ.*' All who were prefent looked one 
at another, at firft with a difturbed and inquiring 
countenance, anxious to know the meaning of 
each word ; afterwards, as if he had Ipoken 
fomething in the Tufcan or Gallic language, they 
joined in a loud laugh. Now, this man had 
jead, that the ancient farmers called the bran 
(apludam) which he met with in that play of 

Galen, in his book de Agnitione Pulfuum, fpeaks of the 
kind of opfimath^ mentioned by Gellius^ defcribing men 
who introduce into medical difTertations fuch matters as 
they ottg^t to have learned at fchool, with other Hberal 
knowledge. *' According," fays he, " to the^ cuftom of 
;inen who acquire knowledge late, and are unable to keep 
it to themfelves, though quite foreign to the art they treat 
of." 

Cicero> jefting on himfelf as having late in life become 
a follower of Epicurus, and requiring therefore to be well 
fed, fays> <' O4^if4a0s($ autem homines fcis quam ihfolentes 
fint." — You know how impertinent they are who pick up 
ikeir knowledge late in life. Ep- ad Di<v, ix. 20. 

Vol. II. U Plautus 
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Plautus (if it be his) called the Aftraba *. He 
had likewife read that floces (vinegar) in the old 
language, fignified the dregs of winc^ like the lees 
of oil. This he had picked up from Caecilius in. 
his " Merchants/' and had prefervcd the two 
words as ornanments of Ipeech. Another tafte- 
lefs fellow ' of this ftamp, when his adverfarjr re- 
quired that the caufe Ihould be put off, " I in-, 
treat you (fays he) praetor^ afllft me, fuccour me, 
how long docs this bovinatOTy (huffier, intend to 
delay me ?" and then three or four times, with a 
Joud voice, he bawled out the word bovinator. A., 
whilpering took place among fome who wepc 
prefent, wondering at this monfter oPa word. 
When he, exulting, as in triumph, cries, " Have 
you not read Lucilius> who calls a ihujGBing 
double-dealer, bovinat4fr ?'* * The verfe is in his 
ninth book. 

* This fhifting (huffier, with abufive tongue. 

• Aftraha,'\'^Arftt$in 18 Greek for Clitella ; thb comedy 
» therefore confidered as the fame with that called in L^ 
tin Clitellaria, or the Packfaddle. Perhaps Aftraba wa« 
the name of one of the Dramatis Perfonse. Nonius. Mar- 
cellus fpeaks doubtful])r as to the point,. whether this comedy 
is to be attributed to Plautus or not. Feftus cites the 
word apluda from Nasvius ■ Per hercle apluda eft hodic 
quarn tu nequior. 

• Taftele/s felloiv.^ — In the original * aperocalus.* la 
Greek avtipoxaXia. was nearly equivalent to v^ifxatBw iii 
its ufage. It defcribed that want of proper conduft which. 
Gellitts attributes to late inftru^lion. 

^ Hie ftrigofus, Un/inator^u^ ore ixnprobusdunx 

Cf^AP« 
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Chap. VIIL 

fVhat Marcus Cato thought and /aid of AlhimSy 
who though a Romany compojed a hijlory of his 
own country in Greek, at the fame time apolo^ 
gizingfor his ignorance. 

MARCUS CATO IS faid to have cen- 
fured Aulus Albmus * with great jufticc, 
^ and elegance. Albinus> who was conful with 
Lucius LucuUus, wrote a Roman hiftory in 
Greel* In the beginning of his hiftory he has 
, exprefled this fentiment, " That no one can blame 
him, if he fhall have written any thing in thofc 
books incorreftly, or without elegance j for> 
(fays he) I am a Roman, born in I«atium, and 

* >^&«»/.}— This Albinus is mentioned with rcfpeft by 
Cicero in his Brutus, where he is called literatus atque di- 
fertus« A jeft alfo of his againft Cameades is related in 
the Lucullus> c. 45. Macrobius alfo relates the fame inci« 
dent as from Cornelius Nepos ; but the life of Cato by 
this writer is obvioudy imperfedl. 

This kind of apology, introduced by Albinus, is very 
common, and may be found in many, and th^Tj the belt 
writers, ancient and modern. See the beginning of Apu- 
leius*— Macrobius, i. 1. See alfo the Apophthegms of Plu- 
tarch. 

The fame anecdote is related alfo by Plato, in his Hiftory 
•f Cato Minorr 

U a the 
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the Greek tongue is quite foreign to me/* 
Therefore he fought indulgence and favour to- 
wards his errors. When Marcus Cato read this, 
" Surely (fays he) Aulus, thou art a trifler, fincc 
thou would'ft rather apologize for a fault, than 
avoid it. It is ufual to afk pardon, either when 
we have erred through ignorance, or done wrong 
from compulfion. But I defire to know, wha 
compelled thee to do that for which you afk par- 
don, before you commit the fault ?" This is ia 
Cornelius Ncpos's book upon lUuftrious Men.. 



Chap. DC. 

Stcry of the ambajfadors of Miletus y and Bemof^ 
thenes the orator^ taken from Critolaus. 

CRITOLAUS' relates, that* ambafladors 
came from Miletus to Athens upon public 
bufinefs, perhaps to requeft afliftance. They en- 
gaged what lawyers they thought proper, to fpeak 
for them, who, as they were inftrufted, addrefled 
the people in behalf of the Milefians^ Demof- 

■ Cr/V^Zjw/.]— The age of this hiftorkn is uncertain ; he 
is mentioned once or twice by Plutarch, See Voflius dc 
Hift. GrsCv 1. iiL 

thenes 
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thenes replied with feverity to the demands of the 
Milefians, and contended that dicy were un- 
worthy of afliftance, nor was it the intereft of 
the ftate to grant it. The matter was deferred 
to the following day. The ambafladors in the 
mean time came to Demofthenes, and with great 
eameftnefs intreated that he would not oppofe 
them. He afked for money, and they gave him 
what he demanded. On the day /ollowing, 
when the bufinefs was again debated, Demof- 
thenes came into public with his neck and jaws 
wrapped up in woollen, complaining that he had 
a quincy, and could not fpeak againft the Mile- 
fians. On this one of the people called out, that 
Demofthenes was troubled with the filvcr- 
quincy *. Demofthenes (fays Critolaus) did not 

afterwards 

* «y//'z;^r-y«i«fy.]— Argyranche. If the reader does not 
think me tedious^ I (hall not lament taking a little trouble 
to refcue a man of fuch eminence as Demoilhenes from an 
imputation which probably had no foundation. 

The fame reproach againft Demofthenes is related by 
Plutarch, in his life of that orator, but with circumftances 
perfeAly different. His narrative is rfiis, '* It vyas no; 
long after this, when Harpalus quitted the fervice of Alexr 
ander, and fled out of Afia to Athens, he was confcioi^s tp 
himfelf of many lewd practices occafioned by his luxury, 
and feared the king, who was now grown terrible even to 
his belt friends ; yet this man had no fopner addrefled him- 
felf to the people, and delivered up his goods, his Ihips, and 
liimfelf to their difpofal, but the other orators of the town 
had their eyes quickly fixed on his money, and came in to 
kis afliftance, perfuading the Athenians to receive and pro- 

' u 3 ' tea 
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afterwards conceal the matter, but confidered it 
as a matter of triumph* For, having afked 
Ariftodcmus the player, how much he received 

- for 

left their fuppliant. But Dcmofthencs at firft gave advice 
to chafe him out of the country, and to beware left they 
involved their city in a war, upon fo unneceffary and unjuil 
an occafion. Yet fome few days after, as they were taking 
an account of the treafure, Harpalus, perceiving how much 
ie was pleafed with the king's cup, and how curioufly he 
furveyed the fculpture and fafhion of it, he defired him to 
poife^it in his hand, and confider the weight of the gold. 
Demoftiienes being amazed to feel how heavy it was, aiked 
him what price it would come for ? " To you, fir," faid Har- 
palus, «* it fliall come with twenty talents ;" and prefently 
after, when night drew on, he fent him the cup with fo 
many talents. This Harpalus, it feems, was a perfon of 
good fkill to difceriT a man's covetoufnefs, by the air in his 
countenance, and from the pleafant caft of his eyes to dif- 
cern his nature. For in Ihort, Demofthenes could not refift 
the temptation, but receiving the prefent like a garrifon into 
his houfe, he was overcome, and wholly furrendered himfelf 
up to the intereft of Harpalus. The next day he came into 
the alTtmbly, with his neck fwathed about with wool and 
^rollers, and when they palled on him to rife and fpeak, he 
made figns as if he had loft his yoice. But the wits, turn- 
ing the matter to ridicule, faid, that certainly, the orator 
had not b^en feiaed that night with ^ fimple but a filver 
fquincy." 

I have ufed the trapflation of Dryden, which is however 
in many places very inaccurate, and affords a ftrong proof 
of the carelefs and imperfeft manner in which that job 
was performed. The pun upon «|« in particular is to- 
tolly Iqft. Demofthenes aiked ttpctop «ys», how much does 

it 
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for afting, he anfwered, a talent. I (fays De- 
mofthenes) have had mare for holding my 
tongue. 

it weigh or bring ? Harpalus axifwered, a^u 0-01 uMtrt 
TjatKeuray it fhal] bring to you twenty talents. 

In refutation of the above> I muft now beg leave to 
infert the following tranflation from the fecond book of 
Paufanias, which carries with it every internal mark of au- 
thenticity and truth. ** Demofthenes* in his old age» was 
compelled not only to go into exile, but to kill himfeif. 
Many things have been related of him by others, aild z£*. 
ferted by himfeif, importing that of the riches which Har- 
palus brought out of Afia, Demofthencs received nothing* 
What was afterwards faid, I fhall here relate. Harpalus, 
flying from Athens, went with fome lliips to Crete, where;, 
after a Ihort time, he was murdered by fome of his do- 
meftics. Some fay he was by fome artifice put to death 
by Paufanias, a man of Macedon. Philoxenes the Mac&- 
donian feized his treasurer when flying to Rhodes ; and tfa^ 
iame perfon had alfo required of the Athenians to deliver 
up Harpalus to him. When in poffeflion of this man's per- 
fon, he made rigorous enquiry concerning all who had re- 
ceived money of Harpalus j whom when he k^ew he fent 
letters to Athens. In thefe, he not only mentioned by 
name thofe who had taken any bribes, but the particular 
fum which each individual had received : but he made no 
mention of Demofthenes, although the orator was very ob- 
noxious to Alexander, and although Philoxenes himfeif 
perfonally hated him.— Honours are paid to Demoilhenes, 
both in other parts of Greece, and particularly by the inha- 
bitants of Calaurea." 

Erafmus, who hunted for proverbs wherever he could find 
them, has the phrafe of Argentanginani pati, which he ex- 
plains and exemplifies from the above ftory of Dcmofthenes, 
as given by Plutarch. 

U 4 Chap. 
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C H A p. X. 

Caius Gracchus fixes the ahdveftory upon Bemades 
end not Demojihenes. . p. Gracchus' s wrds 
quoted^ ' »' . 



I .• 



TH E ftory which in the foregoing chapter 
we faid was told by Critolaus of Demof- 
thenes, Caius Gracchus, in his fpeech againifl: the 
Aufeian law, has related of Dcmades ', in thefc 

words: 

' ■> 

' ■ '■«.'■■ . • • 

« 

* Demades,'] — ,The ftory which is in this chapter related 

of Demadcs, is much more Hkoly to be true of him than of 

DemoAhcnes. Demades was as remarkable for his avarice 

and extortion, as for his want of integrity. Plutarch re- 

■ latcs, in the life of Phocion,' that Antipater bled to fay, he 

;»".. had two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demade5,'on one 

of whom he could' never prevail to accept any thing, to 
the other he could never give' enough. Phocion gloried 
in his poverty, which he preferved to the hour of his death, 
though fo often in command for Atliens, and in friendfliip 
with many fovercigns; but Demades was proud of hi$ 
wealth, even though difhoneftly obtained. There was z 
law at Athens, that for every -foreign dancer on the' ftage, 
the Choragus fliould pay a thoufand drachmas. Dcmadcf 
cxftibited a hundred foreign danders on the ftage, and at the 
fatrte" time paid' down die fine of a thoufand dradlimas for 

/ each. When he celebrated; the- nuptials of his fort Demeas,'- 

hp faid, « When I married your mother/my next door- neigh,- 

-^ur.' 
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♦rords : ** For you, O Romans ! if you would be 
wife and virtuous, will find, if you enquire, that 
no one of us comes forward into public without 
being paid for it ; that ail who addrefs you, have 
fomc requeft to make ; nor does any one come 
before you for any other purpofe, than that he 
may ^arry fomcthing away. I myfelf, who ani 
now fpeaking to recommend to you an increafe 
of your taxes, that you may be able to anfwer 
your own exigencies, and thofe of the (late, da 
not dclivier my fentiments without rewaid. What 
I leek of you is not money, but honour, and 
your good opinion. The orators who difluade 
you from accepting this law, do not want your 
honours, but the money of Nicomedes. And 
they who perfuade you to accept it, they too do not 
look for your good opinion, but for the friends 
flbip and the purfe of Mithridates; whilft they 
who fit upon the fame feat, and are filent, they 

bour hardly percqvicd the celebratiqn of our nuptials, 
but the expences of youf. marriage are paid by kings an4 
potentates.' He propofeii^t Athens^ tjiat Alexander ihould 
be the thirteenth of the gieat gods. He was fined for his 
impiety; bujt he told the Athenians «to take care^ that in 
their Tcrupulous anxiety about the heavens, they did not 
Jpfe the earth. Iii his accbuat of this anecdote^ at the ar* 
tide plympiasj Bayl^ with great acutenefs detects -Ehifmut 
pf a materia) error, in npC properly uiiderilanding the i^ords 
of Dcxnad.es. 

The Athenians afterwaids deified Alexander, decreeing 
, |iim the honours of Bacchus. * Pray,' faid ijiogenesji 
.; ,'i.dfilfy mc too, and make me Scrapis^^ 



- * 
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arc your bittercft enemies, for they reGcivc a 
bribe from all parties, and are faithful to none. 
While you confider fuch people as not engaged 
in thefe matters, you compliment them with 
your cfteenfi : but the ambailadors of princes, 
when they fuppofe orators hold their peace in 
compliment to them, are very lavifli in their 
gifts. As^ in Greece, when ^ tragedian boafted 
that he had received a whole talent for one 
night's a<5ting, Demades, the moft eloquent man 
in the ftate, is reported to have anfwered, ' You - 
fcem to think it wonderful, that you have gained 
z talent by fpeaking. Now, I received ten ta- 
lents from the king for being filent.* So too do 
thefe receive tjie greateft price for holding their 



C wa p. 
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Chap. XL 

^e words of Puhlius NigtdiuSy in which be fays^ 
there is a diffepence between ^ing and telling a 
lye. ' 

THESE are the words of Publius NigU 
dius, a man of great eminence in polite 
literature, and for whom Marcus Cicero had the 
higheft refpe6^, on account of his genius and ac- 
compli (hmcnts. ^^ There is a difference be-, 
tween telling a lye, and lying. He who lies \% 
not deceived himfelf, but attempts to deceive 
another : he who tells a lye, is himfelf deceived.'* 

■ Thefe diftin£lions of Nigicliu3 are little better than 
i|uibbles : mentiri and mendacium dicere >do not neceflkrily 
differ in Latin, more than to Ije^ and to tell a lye in Englifh j 
J)ut it is evident, that a man may poffibly tell or repeat a 
lye, either knowing it to be fuch, or not knowing it. In 
the former cafe, if he endeavours to make it pafs for truth, 
he himfelf lyes ; in the latter, he is only deceived. Poly- 
bius puts the thing much more plainly and fenfibly. He 
fays, " There are two ways of fpeaking falfeJy, either 
through ignorance, or by choice ; the former is pardonable, 
the latter not.'^ 

Apuleius, in his vindication of himfelf againil the 
charge of magic, makes the fame diflindipn betwixt the 
words mentiri and falli as Nigidius docs betwixt mentiri and 
piendficium dieerf. 



N 
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He adds likewife, '* He who lyes, deceives, as far 
as he is himfelf concerned : but he who iells a 
lye, does not deceive as far as he is concerned." 
He moreover fays, '' It behoves a good man to 
take care not to lye, and a wife one not to tell a 
lye/' The former falls upon the man himfelf^ 
the other does not. Diftinftly, in truth, and 
neatly, has Nigidius feparated his examinations of 
this fubjeft, in fuch a manner as to make ihcvcx 
appear twQ different things. 



Chap. XII. 



Chryjippus the philofopber faySy that every word is 
ambiguous and doubtful. Diodorus thinksy on the 
§ther bandy that no word is Jo. 

CHRYSIPPUS' affirms^ that every wor4 
is by nature ambiguous, becaufe two or 
more interpretations may be given of it. Bug 

Diodorus^ 

• Chry/ibpus.'\ — Chrviippus, according to Diogenes La- 

f rtias, wrocc two books upon ambiguous expreflions, and 

addrefied them to ApoUas or Ap^Uas. Quiniilian alludes 

to the fame aflertion of this philofopher, where he fays, 

.* There are fo many fpecies of amphibolggy, or dubious ex* 

preffioTV, 
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Diodorus, furnamed Cronus^ fays, that no word 
is ambiguous, nor does any one ipeak a word or 
receive it in two fenfes ; nor ought it to feem as 
if fpoken in any other fenfe than that which the 
ipeaker intends to give it. For (fays he) when 
I fpeak a word in one fenfe, and you receive it in 
another, it muft be rather Ipoken obfcurely than 

preffion^ that« according to fome philofophersy there is no 
word that has not more than one meaning.*' 

The diflin£lion of Diodorus Cronus, in oppofition to 
this, feems to contain onljr a refinement of no great u(e or 
importance. This Diodorus is alfo frequently quoted by 
Scxtus Empiricus, but there feems to be a doubt whether the 
name of Cronus properly belongs to Diodorus. See Mei- 
bomius ad Diog. Laert. vol. ii. p. 1 26* 

The name of Cronus occurs in an epigram of Callimachus, 
where he is called a wife man. o K^^j'o; 9(m (fo^o<;. A 
lingular anecdote is told of him by Diogenes Laertius, 
that being at the court of Ptolemy, and unable to anfwer 
fome aenigmatical quefHon from Stilpo, he died of grief. 
An epitaph, or rather epigram, exifts, which I hope to bb 
cxcufed for inferting. 

ZTtAvAiyo; ov Xvaotq sff-H 

£|a/0i9 f If pS xocTTveiTim 

Literally thus ;— *« Cronus Diodorus, what deity could (^ 
deprive you of your fenfes, as to induce you to put an end to 
your life, becaufe you could not folve the riddles ofStilpi)? 
you will therefore appear to be really K/jooc, taking away 
^ihe X and the p.**— -Anglicc, aa a/s, ojoj being Gj-eck fcr 
an afs. 

^ anfibiguoufly. 
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ambiguoufly. The nature of an ambiguous 
word fhould be, that he who fpeaks fhould fcem 
to fay two or more things 5 but no man fays two 
or more things, that means to fay but one. 



Chap. XIIL 

What Titus Cajiricius thought of the words and 
the Jentiments of Caius Gracchus, not aHowing 
arry dignity to what he f aid. 

A SPEECH of Caius Gracchus, againft Pub- 
lius Popilius, was read before Titus Caftxi- 
cius, a teacher of rhetoric, and a man of ftrong and 
fblid judgment. In the beginning of that Ipeech, 
the words were arranged with more ftudied at- 
tention, and more harmony, than is ufual in the 
orators of antiquity. The words I fpeak of are 
thefe : " The things which for years you have 
been anxioufly ■ aiming at, and wifhing for, if you, 

now 

■ Jttxioufly,']'^^t cannot caiily find a more judicioas 
criticifm than this of Caflricius. The words cupide and 
temtrt, in the former part of the fentence^ abfolutely deftroy 
its eiFe£l« and reduce it ahnofl tD nonfenfe. Whereas, 
without them> it is ftrong and well-conftru£led. 

H. Stephens is of the fame opinion, and thinks that the 

word# 
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now rafhly throw afidc, it cannot fail but you 
muft either be faid to have defired without judg- 
ment, or to have rejedted without confidera- 
tion.'^ 

The rhythm and found of this flowing fentenco 
particularly pleafed us, and fo much the more, 
as we perceived, even in thofe days, fuch fort of 
compofition was ftudied by Caius Gracchus, a 
man pf eminence and gravity. But when thefe 
words were often read over to us, who called 
for a repetition of them, we were advifcd by 
Caftricius to confider wherein confided the force 
of the fentence, and what we gained * by it, and 
not to allow our ears to be fo gratified by the 
flowing meafures of an elegant fentence, as to 
overpower our judgment. When by this admo- 
nition he had made us more attentive, " Exa- 
mine,*' fays, he, *^ what after all, thefe words 
avail 5 and let any of you fay, whether there be 
any weight or elegance in this fentence : ^ The 
things which for years you have been anxioufljr 

words cupide and temere are either mi^laced, or that there 
is fome corruption in the paflage. 

There is certainly a kind of tautology m the fentence, 
not unlike the one adduced by Quintus Carolus, from 
Plautus, to exemplify the paflage. 

Cui horaini dii flint propitii, ei non efle iratus pute. The 
gods cannot be difpleafed and angry with thofe to whoz» 
they are propitious. 

• What nfffe gained,'] — Emolumenti in the original. — H- 
Stephens propofes to read momenti. Some editions read 
wmnumenium. See H. Stephens, i6ir 

aiming 
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aiming at and wifhing for, if you now rafhljr 
throw afide, it cannot fail but you muft either 
be faid to have defired without judgment, or to 
have rejefted without confideration/ For who 
is not aware that it is ufual (ut quod cupide ap- 
fetieris cupide appetijfe) to defire earneftly that 
which you earnellly defire, and to throw afidc 
with rafhnefs, that which you rafhly throw afide J 
But, according to my opinion, the fentence was 
thus written: * What you have fought and 
wiflied for thefe many years, if you now rejedt^ 
you cannot but be faid either to have fought too 
anxioufly, or to have rejcdled too ralhly/ If it 
were fo fpoken, the fentence would furely be 
more weighty and more folid, and would fatisfy 
the expeftation of the hearer. But at prefent, 
the words anxioufly and rafl)lyy upon which the 
whole weight of the fentence hangs, are not 
only placed in the end of the fentence, but ap- 
pear before they are wanted in the beginning ; 
and that v/hich ought to arife from the fubjeft, 
is fpoken before the fubjedl calls for it. For he 
who fays, * If you do this, you will be faid to have 
done it with too much anxiety,' fpeaks what is 
completed with Ibme regard to fenfe ; but he 
who fays, ^ If you do this anxioufly, you will be 
faid to have done it anxioufly,' fays no more 
than, if you do it anxioufly, you do it anxioufly. 
I have warned you (fays he) of thefe matters, 
not that I might caft a cenfure upon Caius 
Gracchus (for the gods have blefled me with a 

better 
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to-bed> and a fbn added to the family of his pu- 
pil. " Let us go/' fays, he, " to fee the wo- 
man, and congratulate the father." He was a 
ienator, and of a noble family. We, all who 
were prefent, followed him to the houfe, and enr 
tered with him. Then, at his firft entrance, em- 
bracing and congratulating the father, he fat 
down, and enquired whether the labour had been 
long and painful. When he was informed that the 
young woman, overcome with fatigue, was gone 
to fleep, he began to converfe more at large. 
*' I have no doubt," fays he, *^ but ihe will 
luckle her fon herfelf." But when the mother 
of the lady faid, that (he muft fpare her daughter, 
and find nurfes * for the child, that to the pains 

.of 

for it is obferved, that the number of infants of all condi- 
tions^ who perifh from the prevailing cuflom of putting out 
children to nurfe^ is almoft incredible. I am alfo given to 
underftand by thofe whofe judgments in matters of this 
kind are fuperior to my own, that the females who refufe to 
fuckle their children^ from the idea that the employment will 
• be injurious to their beauty, frequently deceive themfelves ; 
that from the circumftance of unnaturally repelling the milk, 
cancers, tumours, afthmas, and a long train of dangerous and 
dreadful maladies^ frequently enfue. 

• Find nur/es.l^^lt is certain, that both among the Greeks 
and Romans, the fuckling of children was a fervile office. 
Among the Romans, Greek women were preferred for this 
purpofe. See Tacitus in Dial, de Caufis Cor. Eloq. 

** At nunc natus infan5,^delegatur Graecula, alien! ancilLie 
cui adjungitur unus ant alter ex omnibus fervis, plerumque 
viliflimus." 

Vol. II. y • A« 
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of child-birth might not be added the toilfome 
and difficult talk of fuckling the child -, " I en- 
treat you, madam," faid he, '^ allow her to be 
the fole and entire mother of her own Ion. For 
how unnatural a thing is it, ho^ imperfeft and 
half-fort of motherly office, to bring forth a child, 
and inftantly to fend him from her j to nourifli in 
her womb, with her own blood, fomething which 
flie has never feen, and not with her own milk to 
fupport that offspring which flie now fees endued 
with life and human faculties, and imploring the 
tender care of a mother. And do you fuppefe," 
he continued, " that nature has given bofoms to 
women only to heighten their beauty, and more for 
the fake of ornament, than to nourilh their chil- 
dren. For on this account (which be it far from 
you) many unnatural women endeavour to dry 
up and extinguifh that lacred fountain of the bo- 
dy, and nourifhment of man, with great hazard 
turning and corrupting the channel of their milk, 
left it fhould render the diftinftions of their beau- 
ty lefs attraftive. . They do this with the fame 
infcnfibility as thofe who endeavour by the ufe 

As foon as- an infant is born, he is given to the care of 
fame Creek female, to whom is joined one or more of the 
very meaneil of the flaves. 

Somebody once repoached a fr«e-bom Athenian: woman, 
that (he had taken a child to nurfe for hire; flie exculpated 
Kerfelf by faying, that it was in time of war, when the Athe- 
nians had loft much of their property^ and it was not an eafy 
thing for citizens to fupport their dignity. The anecdote 
is fomewhert in Demoilhenes. 

6 Qt 
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of quack medicines to deftroy their conceptions ^ ' 
left they fhould injure their perfons and their. 
Ihapes. Since the deftruftion of" a human beijig 
in its firft formation^ while he is in the aft of 
receiving animation, and yet tinder the hands of 
his artificer, nature, is deferving of public detef- 
tation and abhorrence 3 how much more fo muft 
it be to deprive a child of its proper, its accuf- 
tomed and congenial nutriment, when now per- 
feft and produced to the world. But it is of 
ho confequence, it is faid> provided it be nourifli- 
cd and kept alive> by whofe milk it is. Why 
does not he who affirm^ this, if he be fo ignorant 
of the procejfles of nature, fuppofe likewife that it 
is of no confequence from what body or from 
what blood an human being is formed and put 
together ? Is not that blood, which is now in 
the breafts, and has become white by much fpirit 
and warmth, the fame as that which was in the 
womb ? But is not the wifdom of nature evident 

* Deftroy conceftions,]-'^ThQ cullom of procuring abortion 
I anderftand to be very prevalent in oriental countries, and 
wherever polygamy is allowed. When a j&vourite foltana 
proves with child, fhe incurs great rifk of being fupplanted 
in the affedlions of her mailer* and has therefore recourfe to 
the abominable means of counterading nature. See in par- 
ucii}ar RuflePs HiHtory of Aleppo. 

A fcntence which follows I have not tranflated : *' Ne 
aequor illudventris irrugetur.** Ovid has an expreffion aU 
together fimilar,^ 

Scilicet* ut careat rugarum crimine venter, 
Stemetur pugns^ triilis arena tuae. 

Y 2 ;ilfa 
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alfo in this inftance, that as foon as the blood, 
which is the artificer, has formed the human body 
within its penetralia, it rifes into the upper parts> 
and is ready to cherifli the firft particles of life 
and light, (upplying known and familiar food to 
the new-born infants ? Wherefore it is not with- 
out reafon believed, that as the power and quality 
of the feed avail to form likcnefles of the body 
and mind, in the fame degree alfo the nature and 
properties of the milk avail toward efFefting 
the fame purpofe. Nor is this confined to the 
human race, but is obferved alfo in beafts. For 
if kids are brought up by the milk of fheep, or 
lambs with that of goats, it is plain, by experience, 
thaf in the former is produced a harlher fort of 
wool, in the latter a fofter fpecies of hair. So in 
trees, and in corn, their ftrength and vigour is 
great in proportion to the quality of the moifturc 
and foil which nourifli them, rather than of the 
feed which is put into the ground. Thus you 
often fee a ftrong and flourilhing tree, when 
tranfplaated, die away, from the inferior quality 
of the foil. What, i would afk, ca;i be the rea- 
fon then that you fhould corrupt the dignity of a 
new-born human being, formed in body and mind 
frcm principles of diftinguilhed excellence, by 
the foreign and degenerate nourilhment of ano- 
ther's milk ? particularly if (he whom you hire, 
for the purpofe of fupplying the milk be a-flave, 
or of a fervile cpndition, or, as it often happens,, 
«fa foreign and barbarous nation, or if Ihe be 

diihoneftx 
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diflioneft, or ugly, or unchafte, or drunken ; for 
often, without hefitation, any one is hired who 
happens to have milk when wanted. And (hall 
^e then fufFer this our infant to be polluted with 
pernicious contagion, and to inhale into its 
body and mind a fpirit drawn from a body and 
mind of the worft nature ? This, no doubt, is the 
caufe of what we fo often wonder at> that the 
children of chafte women turn out neither in 
body or mind like their parents. Wifely and 
-with fkill has our poet Virgil fpoken in imitation 
pf thefe lines in Homer, — 

Sure Peleus "^ ne*er begat a fon like thee. 
Nor Thetis gave thee birth : the azure fea 
Produc'd thee, or the flinty rocks alone 
Were the fierce parents of fo fierce a fon. 

He charges him not only upon the circumftance 
of his birth, but his fubfequent education, which 
he has called fierce and favage. Virgil, to the 
Homeric defcription, has added thefe words : 

, Anci fierce Hyrcanian tygers gave thee fuck. 

Undoubtedly, in forming the manners, the nature 
of the milk takes, in a great meafure, the dilpo- 
fition of the perfon who fupplies it, and then 

♦ Sure Pe!ius.'\ — Thcfe are the words of Phoenix, re- 
proaching Achilles for his ftern and implacable temper. 
Iliad xvi. v. 33. 

The quotation from Virgil is in the fourth JBneid, v. 367. 
See the note of Taubmaxmus at this paflkge, p. 589. and the 
parallel chapter of Macrobius, 1. v. c. 1 1. 

Y 3 forms 
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forms from the feed of the father, and the peribq 
and fpirit of the mother, its infant offspring. 
And befides all this, who can think it a matter to 
be treated with negligence and contempt, that 
while they defert their/ own ofRpring, driving it 
from themfelves, and committing it for nourifh- 
rnent to the care of others, they cut off, or at leaft 
loofen and relax, that mental obligation, that tie 
of affedfion, by which nature binds parents to 
their children ? For when a child is removedi 
from its mother, and given to a ftranger, the 
energy of maternal fondnefs by little and little 
is checked, and all the vehemence of impatient 
iblicitude is put to fitence. And it becomes 
much more eafy to forget a child which is put 
out to nurfe, than one of which death has deprive^/ 
us. Moreover, the natural affection of a child, 
its fondnefs, its familiarity, is direfted to that 6b- 
jeft * only from which it receives its nourifhmentj^ 
and thence (as in infants . expofed at their birth) 
the child has no knowledge of its mother, and no 
regret for the lofs of her. Having thus deflroy- 
ed the foundations of natural afFeftion, however 
children thus brought up may feem to love their 

5 Dire3ed to that <>^V^,]-—The ^ronverfe of this may alfa 
be ufed a$ an armament, if any fuch were wanting, to induce 
mothers to undertake this important office, Sf e Letters to 
Married Women. 

<' That the talk itfelf is a pleaftre, the fondxiefs of nurfes 
towards childpfcn at the breaft fully proves ; and that it is an 
indifpenfable duty, the feelings of human natHxe explain." 

f^thoT 
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father or mother, that regard is in a great meafure 
not natural^ but the refult of civil oUig^tion and 
opdnion.*' Thefc fentiments, which I heard Fa- 
vorinus deliver in Greek, I have, as far as I 
could, related, for the fake of their conimon utili- 
ty. But the elegancies, the copioufnefs, and the 
jfiiow of his words, fcarcely any power of Ro- 
man eloquence could arrive at^ Icaft of all any 
which I poflels. 
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Chap. II '. 

Anfueus Seneca^ in his judgment upon Ennius and 
Cicero y exprejfed himjelf in a trifling and futile 
manner. 

SOME people confider Annscus Seneca as a 
writer of little value, whofe wonI<:s are not 
worth turning over, becaufe his ftyle is low and 
vulgar J his matter and his fentiments are exprcfled 
with a foolifh and empty parade, or a trifling 
and affefted pcrtnefsj while his learning is of the 

" The cenfurc which Gellius in this chapter pafles upon 
Seneca, a man in mod inftances far fuperior to himfelf, will 
not eafily be approved by men of learning. The works of 
Seneca undoubtedly contain much valuable and important 
matter. Quintilian has difcuffed the fnbjeft of his merit 
and talents at fome length, and though in many refpeds he 
thinks him reprehehfible, on the whole he allows him a de- 
gree of excellence, which the tcftimony and praife of foc- 
cceding ages has confirmed. His memory has alfo found 
an able and indefatigable vindicator in Lipfius. It is no 
little praife which Seneca deferves, when we confider, that 
in the moll profligate and corrupt times of the Roman em- 
pire, and in the reign of a prince who confidered every ad- " 
vocate of virtue as his own perfonal enemy, he dared to 
ccnfnre the vices, which debafed his country, with equal 
dignity and juftice. The llory of Seneca's eonne6lion with 
Nero, and his fatal end, are fubjefts too notorious for dif- 
cufiion in this place. 

common 
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common ftamp, neither borrowing from the 
fources of antiquity, nor poflefling any grace or 
dignity of its own. Some, however, do not deny 
him the praife of elegance in the choice of words, 
and even allow that he is not deficient in the 
knowledge of thofc fubjefts of which he treats; 
and that he has cenfujed the vices of the 
times with becoming gravity and folemnity. It 
is not ne^eflary for ine to pafs my opinion upon 
every effort of his genius, or each of his writ-t 
ings, but we will examine the fentence he hai 
pafled upon M. Cicero, Q^ Ennius, and P. Vir- 
gil. In the twenty-fecond book * of his Mora] 
Epiftles, addrefled to Lucilius, he fays, that 
Quintus Ennius has written thcfe foolifh verfc$ 
concerning Cethegus, a max) of antiqgity : 

dicbus oUis popularibus olim. 



Qui cum vivebant homines atque aevum agi-» 

tabant, 
Flos delibatus populi et Suada medulla^ 

He then criticifes thefe lines thus : I wonder that 
thofe illuftrious men, who were io devoted to 

• Touw/y-^r^W^ooi.]— The works of Seneca are not now 
^vided into books ; the part to which there is here an al- 
lulion is loft. The fragment of Ennius may be thus inter- 
preted : <* All his fellow citizens, who lived at that time, 
agreed in calling him (Cethegus) the chofen flower of the 
people, and the very marrow of eloquence." The exprcflion 
of Suada medulla occurs in Cicero. Suada was the godde& 
of eloquence, called by the Greeks Peitho. 

£nniu«> 
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Ennius, (hould have commended diefe ridiculous 
/vcrfes; as the beft of that author's produftion,, 
por Cicero quotes them as ^ example of goo4 
verie. He then fays thus of Cicero : I no longer 
wonder that there are found thofe who will writ^ 
fuch lines, fince there are not wanting thofe who 
commend them; unlefs perchance Cicero was 
pleading fomc caufe, and wiflied to make them 
appear excellent. He then adds this very ftupid 
remark : even in the profe qompofitions of Ci* 
f:ero there ^re paflages, £tom which you may 
difcover that he has read Ennius, not without 
fome profit. He alfo cites from Cicero, pat- 
fages which he blames, as being imitations of En- 
nius, as in his books de Hepublica, where he 
fays that Menelaus was endowed with a Juavilo^ 
quins jucunditas ' ; and ii^ another place, he ob- 
icrves in fpeaking a (breviloquentiam) concife-*. 

• Jucuniiitas.'\'^K fwect fpealdng pleafantnefs. Homer 
thus fpeaks of Menelaus : ^ . 

, When Atreus' fon harangued the lift'ning train, 
Jufl was his fenfe> and his expreflion plain; 
His words fuccindl and full, without a fault; 
He fpoke no more than juft the thing he ought. 

It may not be impertinent to add what Cicero and Quintiliaa 

fay on this fubjeft. 

Cicero.-^Menelaum ipfum dulcem ilium qmdem tradit 

Homerus, itd. pauca loquentem. 

Qiuntilian.— -Homerus brevem cum animi jucunditate el 

propriam, id enim eft non errare, verbis et carentem fupcr- 

racuis, eloquentian Menelao deditt 

«e6» 
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hefs* Then this triflmg man proceeds to apo- 
logize for the errors of Cicero, which, he fkys^ 
*^ was the fault, not of the author, but of the age. 
When it was thought worth while to read fuch 
verfes, it was neceffary to write fuch criticifixis/' 
He adds, that *^ Cicero inierted thisi that he 
might efcapc the cenfure of being too difRife, and 
ftudious of terfenefs in his flyle.'* In the ikmfi 
book, he pafles this judgment upon VirgiL 
*VOur poet Vir^ too, from the fame reafon, has 
written ibme harih and irregular lines, of unufu4 
length, that the popular tafte for Ennius might 
difcover fomething of antiquity in a modcra 
poem/' But i am weary of Seneca's remarks; 
yet I cannot omit thefc jokes of this foolifh, in- 
fipid, and ignorant man. '^ X^ere are (fays h,e) 
'fome fentiments in Ennius fo ftriking, that al- 
though written amongft the (hircojos) loweft vul- 
gar, yet give delight amongft the (unguentatos) 
moft poliflied." And having cenfured the lines 
before quoted upon Cethegus, he fays, ** the man 
who likes fuch verfes as thefe, may as well like 
the beds of Sotericus *." 

Worthy, no doubt, muft Seneca appear of the 
perufal and attention of young men, who has 

♦ Sotericus, I^^TY&i was probably fomc rude artificer of 
fome celebrity in the lefs polifhed times of the republic In 
after' times^ the beds of the Romans were fumptuoufly deco- 
rated with gold and filver. The beds of Sotericus became 
a proverbial expreflion for any thing of mean and inelegant 
workmanihip. 

Vol. II. Y 6 compared 
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compared the dignity and beauty of ancient 
compofition to the beds of Sotericus, that is, as 
poflefling no excellence, and as obfolete and con- 
temptible. I fliall however, in this place record 
and relate a few things which this Seneca has 
written well. Such is that which he has faid of 
a mifer, one covetous, and as it were thirfting for 
money. " What does it fignify how much you 
have, there is (till much more which you have 
not." This is very well indeed. But the taftc 
of young men is not fo much improved by good, 
as it is corrupted by bad writing. And fo much 
the more, if the bad far exceeds the good, and 
part of the former is not given merely as a com- 
ment upoh fome fimple and unimportant matter, 
but is communicated as advice in ibmething of ^ 
4ubious nature. 
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Chap. III. 

Meaning and origin of the 'word Liftor ; different 
opinions of Valgius RufuSy and the fre^dman if 
Tullius Cicero. 

VALGIUS RUFUS,inhisfccondbook, 
intituled, ^^ de Rebus per Epiftolam quas- 
fitis," fays, the tiSlor * takes his name from 5- 
gandoj becaufe when the Roman magiftrates or- 
dered any one to be whipped with rods, his legs 
and hands were accuftomed (Hgari) to be bound 
by a beadle ; and he whole office it was as beadle 
to bind the criminal, *wacs called LiSlor. He 
quotes likewife upon the fubjeft the authority 
of Marcus Tullius, in his Ipeech for Caius Ra- 
birius. *^ Li£lor (fays he) bind his hands/' 
Thus fays Valgius, and I am indeed of his opi- 
nion. But Tiro Tullius, the freedman of Cicero, 
derives HSlor from (Hnum) 2l rope, or (licium) a 

" LiSor^l — ^Nonius Marcellus is of the fame opinioiu 

Lidoiis proprietajfeni a ligando didlam putat vetuftat, 
lu enim antiquitus carnificis officium fungebatur^ 

tee alfo Feflus : s 

Li6tore5 dicuntur quod fafces virgaram Hgatos ferunt. 
Hi parentcs magiftratibus, delinquentibus plagas in- 
gerutit. / 

'thread. 
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thread. For (fays, he) they who attended upofi 
the magiftrates were girded with a twifted cord 
called a rope. Now, if any one thinks TuUius's 
opinion more probable, becaufe the firfl: fyllable 
in liffor as in Ucium is long, and in ligo fliort, that 
is of no confequence, for U£lor domes from Uganda^ 
as kSlor from legendoy viSlor from vincendo, tutor 
from tuendo^ JiruSlor from ftruendo^ the vowels 
eriginally fhort being made long. 



mm 



Chap. IV. 

Lines from the feventb hook of Ennius^s Annals ^ itt 
which the diffofttion and conciliating conduSt of an 
inferior toward a fuper tor friend is defer ibed and 
defined. 

IN the feventh book of Ennius*s Annals is de- 
fcribed with exaftnefs and Ikill, in the . cha- 
rafter of Geminus Servilius ', a man of rank, the 

difpofition, 

* Geminus 5^ri;////^j.]— When Tullus Hoflilius took 
and deftroyed Alba, he removed many of the more noble 
families to Rome, and placed them in the fenatorial order. 
Sufficient teftimony of this incident appears from Livy and 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffenlis. The Servilian family^ was among 
thefcj aad always enjoyed the highefl reputation and dif- 

tinftion. 
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dilpofition, the complaifancc, the modefly, the 
fidelity, the reftraint, and the propriety oOpeech i 
the knowledge of ancient and modern fcience; 
the ftrift obligation to preferve fecrecy, with the 
various remedies to diminifli the cares of life, by 
means of its relaxations and comforts, which 
ought to adorn him who profeflcs himfelf the 
friend of one fuperior in rank to himfelf. Thofe 
verfes are, I think, no lefs worthy of frequent and 
attentive perufal, than the decrees of philofbpher* 
upon the duties of life. Befides, there is fuch a 
facred tafte of antiquity in his lines, fuch an un- 
mixed fweetnels, fo removed from all ojbfcurity, 
that in my opinion they are to be reixiembered 
and obfervoi as the ancient and confecrated laws 
of friendfhip. "W herefore I thought them wor- 
thy of being tranfcribed, if there be any one who 
has not feen them. 

Thus faying, on his faithful friend he called, 
A friend, with whom in free and open talk 
The table's fbcial joys he oft had fliar'd ; 
' With whom he many a lengthened day had 
pafs'd, 

tin6lion. The Servilius Geminus here mentioned was con- 
ful with Lucius Aureliqs, and according to a paffage in the 
firft book of the Tufculan Queftions, chap, xxxvii. he figna- 
lized himfelf at the battle ofCannae. 

The verfes quoted in this chapter are certainly corrupt. 
Turnebus has taken fome trouble to explain them, and has 
in part fuccecded. Sec his Adverfaria, p. 610. 

On 
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On ferious or on trifling fchcmes, in council 

deep; 
On legal topics, fenatorial power, 
On high exploits, or gayer lighter themes. 
Still Ipeaking each his thought, appro v'd or 
s not. 
There lurk'd no bafe defigns with mifchier 

fraught ; 
But virtue, learning, mildnels, eloquence. 
Contentment, knowledge, and a happy mind. 
Still prompting wife advice, reftraining ftill 
The flippancy of fpeech, with antique lore 
Well grac'd, nor lefs with modern wifdom 

ftor'd ; 
A mind alike prepared the knotty points 
Of human laws, or laws divine, to folve. 
The veil of cautious filence to employ. 
Or grace with eloquence* the caufe of truth : 
On him, amid the battle's fiercefl: rage, 
Servilius called, and thus his thoughts ex- 

prefs'd. 

They fay that Lucius iElius Stilo was accuftomed 
to aflert that Q-^ Ennius wrote thefe verfes on 
himfelf, and that this was a repreftntation and 
dcfgription of his own manners and talents. 



Chap* 
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C H A I^. Vv 

i)iJcourfe of the pbihfopber Taurus^ upon the manner 
if Jii^otHng fain^ according to the decrees of the 
Stoks. ' 

i^.-yf^HEN the philofophcr went to Delphi to 
fee; the 1 Pythian games, and to meet an 
affembjiy of ajmoft. all Greece, I was one of his 
. «ittcncj Wts, and, jpn the journey we came to Lc- 

* I have befojre had pccafion to (peak of the peculiarities 
t)f the Stoic difcipline ; the more curious reader may com* 
^are the contents of this chapter with Cicero, 1. iii.de Fi* 
nibus, and L ii. of Tufculan Q^eftions. Zeno, to avoid the 
peculiarities of Epicurus as ^r as poffible, who made happi* 
nefs coniiil in anipxemptionfrom fatigue and pain, made his 
wife man free from all pafCons of every kind, and capable pf 
happinefs in the midft of the feverefl anguifh. What opinion 
our MiltQn entertained of all thefe philofophers, and their 
different fyftems, n^iay t)e coUedied from the following paf* 
fage: 

Others apart fat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reafoned high * 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abfblutc. 

And found no end, in wandering mazes loft. 

Of good and evil much they argued, then 

Of happinefs, and final mifery, 

Paiflion and apathy, and glory and fhame. 

Vain wifdom all and ^e philofophy. 

Vol. !!• . 7- badia. 
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badia % an old town in Bceotia. Word was here 
brought to Taurus, that a friend of his, a .man 
of rank, and a philofophcr of the ftoic fchool, 
was oppreffed with a grievous fit of ficknels ; 
checking therefore the fpced of our journey, 
which otherwife required difpatch, and leaving 
the carriage, he proceeded to viGt his friend, and 
I (as it was my cuftom to go with him every- 
where) followed. When we came to the houfe 
in which the fick man was, we perceived, him 
lying under great pain and anguifli, afflidcd with 
a diforder which the Greeks call colon ' ; and in 
"a raging fever ^; his groans, half-ftifled, burft 
from him, and the deep fighs which efcaped 
from his inmofl: bread -, difcovercd no lefs the 

• Zf^^^/^.]— Here was anciently an oracle ^f Tropho- 
nius> which was delivered from fome den or cavern. Its 
modern appellation is Livadia. 

' Colon.] — The colon, in anatomy, is one of the thick ia- 
teflines, and it is from this part that the difeafe called the' 
colic takes its name ; and it was probably this which affli^d 
the poor philofopher, who is here mentioned as flruggliiig 
betwixt his fyllem, and his feelings of pain. 

♦ Raging fever. ^'^In Gronovius, febri rabida; but it may 
be reafonably doubted, whether Gellius did not write febri 
rapidd^ which expreffion occurs in book xviii. chap. xo. 
— acccdente febri rapida. 

' Inmp/i ^f^^.]— Similar to this is the expreffion of 
Virgil: 

Ingemait, deditque has imo pefiore voces* 
Again, 

Sufpbftns, imoque trahens a pedlore vocem* 

See alfo Apuleius, page 5. the edition of Pricseus. 
Jm3 de peflore craciabilem fuspiritum ducens. 

pain 
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pd,m he fuffered> than his ftruggles to overcome 
it. When Taurus had fent for his phyficians, 
^nd converfed with them on the means of cure, 
and had alfo encouraged the patient to fupport 
his calamity^ by mentioning the inftances of his 
fortitude to which he had been witnefs, we re- 
turned to our carriage and companions* *^ You 
have feen," fays Taurus, ^^ no very pleafant fight 
indeed, yet one which is not without its ufe, a 
philofopher contending with pain^^ The power 
iand nature of the diforder was what produced his 
•anguifh and torture of limbs;, while the faculty 
'and powers of his mind, which was equally their 
property, fupportcd and reftrained within bounds, 
the violence of an agony almoft ungovernable. He 
allowed no loud groans, no complaints, no indeco- 
rous words to efcape him ; and yet (as you faw) 
there were manifeft proofs of a conteft between 
mind and body for the poflcflion of the man." 
Then a young man, a difcipk of Taurus, not 
ignorant of philofophy, remarked, tliat, if fuch 
is the bitternefs of pain, that it ftruggles againft 
the will and the judgment, and compels a man 
involuntarily to utter groans, and to confcfs the 
€vri of his violent diforder, why is pain among 
the Stoics called a thing indifferent, and not an 
evil? How does it happen that a Stoic can be 
moved, or that pain can move him; fince the 
Stoics affirm, that nothing can move them, anjl 
that a wife man is moved by nothing ? To this 
Taurus replied, with a more cheerful countenance 

Z 2 (for 
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(for he fcemed pleafed at being aihired into the 
argument) " If our friend were in better health, 
he would defend the unavoidable complaints of 
this kind from calumny, and would, 1 dare fay, 
refolve your queftion; but you know I am no 
great friend to the Stoics, or rather to their doc- 
trine J for it often appears contradiftory to its 
own tenets and to ours, as is proved in my 
treatife on the fiibjeft. But as my cuftom is 
with you, I will fpeak unleamedly (as they call 
it) and at large, what, if any Stoic were prcfent, 
I (hould think it neceffary to dcBver in a more 
logical and ftudied manner* For you know^ I 
fuppofe, that old and common proverb, ** ipeak 
without ftudy ^ and you make the fufa^ef): dear." 
Then beginning upon the topic of p8un, and the 
groans of the fick Stoic, he dim proceeded: 
" Nature (fays he) when (he produced us, im- 
planted in thofe firft principles with which we 
were born, a love and affe6Hon for oirrfelvcs, to 
fuch a degree, that nothing is dearer or of greater 
concern to us than ourfelves. And this (he con- 
fidered would be the fcwrce of perpetual prefer- 

• Without y?y/^.]— This proverbial expreffion is taken 
from Suidas> or rather perhaps from the frogs of Ariilopha- 
nes. The correfponding proverb in Latin is much neater, 
though with precifely the fame meanings radius ac planius. 

The interpretation of Erafmus is far-fetched. It was cuf- 
tomary, he obferves, for the learned men of old to veil the 
myileries of fcience in dark and aenigmatkal expreffions. In 
the paflage of Arillophanes referred to above, Bacchus re- 
proaches Eunpide^ with obfcurity. 

§ varion 
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vatioato the huinan^race, that every one, as foon 
as born, fhould receive a knowledge of thofe 
things, which arc called by the ancient philofo- 
phers, the principles of nature, fo that he ipight 
delight in th? things which are agreeable to his 
bodily fyftecn, and flirink from thofe which are 
otherwife. jj^ft^rwaa-ds, in the growth of age, 
reafon fprings from her feeds, with deliberation^ 
the knowledge of juftice, and one's real intereft, 
with a wifer and nnore balanced choice ofki- 
vantages, while, above all the reft, the dignity of ^ 
virtue and propriety is fo pre-eminent, that every 
outward object is defpifed which oppofes our 
ppfleGing and preferving that quality. Nor is 
any thing efteenied a real good, but what is ho- 
nourable, nor any thing evil, but what is bafe. 
As for all. other things of an indifferent nature, 
which are neither honourable nor difgraceful, 
they are determined to be neither good nor evil. 
But things produced froin, and bearing a relaticn- 
Ihip to other tilings, are diftinguifhed and divided 
by their own qualities, which the philofophers 
calP wpoyiY}ifjt.sya. and awoTrpouysjtxgpa, Therefore, 
pleafure and pain, as far as each relates to the 
end of living well and happily, are cfteemed in- 

^ Philofophers W/.]— Primary and fecondary caufes. See 
Cicero, lib. iiL de Finibus. Laertius calls thefe principles 
vfomyfAivot and a.vovponyfA.tvot, that is, proper objects of prefe- 
jrence or rejedion. See the fubjeds of the lurpe et honellum, 
or vice and virtue, mofl agreeably difcuiTed in the ferenty' . 
fourth epiftle of Seneca. 

Z 3 , different. 
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different, and neither good nor evil. But fmc^ 
a man juft born is endowed with thefe firft fenfa-^ 
tions of pain and pleafure, before his kmowledge 
and his reafon have appeared, and fince he is by 
his nature attached to pleafure, and ayerfe to 
pain, as to an enemy, therefore reafon, which is 
given him afterwards, can fcarcely pluck from 
him, or check or extinguifli thofe afFeftions 
which are born with him, and have taken deep 
root : yet he contends with them for ever, re- 
ftrains therii when licentious, and compels them* 
t6 fubmiffion and obedience. Thence you be- 
hold a philofopher, relying on the efficacy of his 
fyftem, enabled to ftruggle with th^ violence of 
a raging diforder j neither giving way to his com- 
plaint, nor expreffing his p^in, nor (as it fre- 
quently happens) groaning and lamenting, with 
exclamations upon his own mjfery j but only utter^ 



'3 



Compels tbem,]r^It was a very different and far fuperior 
philofophy which Akenfide had in view, when he wrote thq 
following animated lines : 

The immortal mind, fuperior to his fate, . 
Amid the outrage of externsi things. 
Firm as the folid bafe of this great world, 
Refts on his own foundations. Blow, ye winds jj 
Ye waves, ye thunders, roll your tempeft on : 
Shake, ye old pillars of the marble fky. 
Till all its orbs, and all its worlds of fire 
Be loofened from their feats, yet ftill ferene 
The unconqucr*d mind looks down upon the wreck, 
SiC.&c, 
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ing fhort breathings, and fuch deep fighs, as are 
proofs not of his being overcome and worn out 
with pain, but of his ftruggles to opprcfs and 
fubdue it. But I know not (fays he) whether 
it may not be afked, as to his ftruggles and 
groans, that if pain be not an evil, why is it ne- 
•ceflary to engage in thofe ftruggles, or give 
vent to thofe groans ? For all things, though not 
evil in themfelves, are however not deftitute of 
inconvenience : but there are many things in 
themfelves great evils, and of private detriment, 
which are neverthelefs not bafe; yet they are 
oppofite and hoftile to the gendenefs and lenity 
of nature, by a certain myfterious but eflential 
confequence of its qualities. Thefe therefore a 
wife man can patiently endure, though he cannot 
make them participate the fuperjor qualities of 
his nature. For what they call apathy is not 
only in my opinion, but according to many of 
the moft fagacious of that fcdt, as Pansetius, a 
grave and learned man, difapproved and re- 
jedled. 

But why is a Stoic philofopher, who they 
affirm can be compelled to nothing, obliged 
againft his will to utter groans ? Surely a wife 
man cannot be overcome, while he has an op- 
portunity of ufmg his reafon. But when nature 
compels, reafon, given by nature, is compelled 
alfo. You may afk, if you pleafe, why a man 
involuntarily winks his eyes, when another fud- 
denly raiies his hand before his face ? why, 
, Z 4 when 
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when the fky is illuminated by a flafh of H^t| 
a man involuntarily holds down his head ? Why^^ 
amidft loud pc^s of thunder, docs he feel tttfdr ? 
why does he ftart, when any bne frieezes ? Why 
does he grow hot . in the parching of the fun, or 
cold in fevere frofts ? Thefe things, and many 
others, are neither under the guidance of incli- 
nation, wifdom, nor reafon, but are the decreed 
of nature and neceffity. But that is not forti- 
tude, which ftrives againft nature, like a prodigy, 
and fteps beyond the ufual natural powers^ cithqi? 
by an aftonifhing effort of the mind, or fom6 
aft of fiercenefs, or fome great and diftrefliing 
exercife of the faculty in fufFering pain ; fuch 
as we have heard of in a certain gladiator of' 
Casfar's, who was accuftomed to laugh when hi$ 
wounds were probed, But that is true and ge- 
nuine fortitude, which our anceftors called the 
power of diftinguifhing things fupportable, from 
thofe which are infupportable ^ by which it ap- 
pears, that fome are intolerable thipg^, fronri 
which men of fortitude may fhrink, as neither 
to be engaged with nor fupported.-' When 
Taurus had faid thus much, and feem^d about tq 
lay yet more, we arrived at our carriages, and 
purfued our journey • 
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Chap. 'VI, 

I 

fVhat the Greeks call senigma, the ancient Latins 

fall ferupos. 

THAT Ipecies of eompofirion, which fome 
of our ancient authors called fcrups ', the 
Greeks call anigma j fuch as that which we find 
in thrcQ verfes of fix Iambic feet, of very ancient 
date, and of great wit, The s&nigma we leave 
unexplained, that we may excite the conjedtures 
of readers, in atteinpting to difcoyer it. The 
^fies are thefe : 

^^ Semel ^^ minufne^ an bis minus fit, noh faf 

fcip, 
^^ An utrumque horum, ut quondam audivj 

dicier, 
^^ Jovi ipfi regi nolwit copceclere !'' 

He 

? 5fra/w.]--This word is as frequently read fcirpos, 
nrhich means a ruftx ^yithoat a knot— it is alfo read Jirpus, 
which is fynonymous vfilYi/cirpos. Scrupos is the fame with 
fcrupus, and fignifies a little ftone. 

» Semel y &c.]-r-LiteralIy thus: J do npt well know whc- 
^er he is once minus or twice minus, or both thefe, as I 
have formerly heard \t faid, who woold npt give place to 
great Jove himfe|f f 



»' 
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He who is unwilling to puzzle hinifelf about its 
meaning, will find- what it is, by confulting the 
fecond book of Marcus Varro upon the Latin 
language^ addrefTed to Marcellus. 

Both the/e means three times minus, that is> in Latin, Ter» 
minus, the god of boundaries or limits. 

The circumftance of his not giving place to Jupiter, is 
thus introduced by Ovid, Fafti, 1. ii. 

Quid nova cum fierent capitolia, nempe dcorom 
Cundla Jovi cejUit turba, locumque dedit. 

Terminus, ut memorant veteres, inventus in asde 
Reilitit et magno cum Jove templa tenet. 

Iji honour of this Terminus there were annual feafts at Rome, 
called Terminalia; and the tradition of his not giving way to 
Jupiter, wai underftood to imply the perpetuity of the Roman 
empire. 

I remember to have feen fome old monkifli Ycrk^, whicK 
had a fimiliar play upon the word ter: 

Domini Scropi hac in fof^ft 
Tandem requiefcunt ofla 
£n, en, en. Sec, 

Where en, en, en, mean ttrrena. 
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Chap. VIL 

Upon what occafion Cnaus Dolabella '3 the froconJuU 
referred the trial of a woman accufed of having 
given poifmty and conf effing th§faSf^ to the court of 
the Areopagite^^ 

WHEN Cnseus Dobbella was proconful 
in Afia, a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before him. This woman had deftroved, at the 
fame time, her hufband, and her foh, by giving 
them poifonj nor did (he deny the faft. She 
alledged as the eaufe of her having done fo, that 
the hulband and fon had by fome artifice put to 
death another fon of her's by a former hufband, 
an excellent and blamelefs youth. Nor was the 
truth of this fa6t difputed. Dolabella referred 
the matter to hi$ council No one in fo doubt- 
ful a point ventured to give his opinion, becaufe 
the acknowledgment of the crime, by which her 
hufband and fon had been put to death, feemed 
to require punishment, yet it was juflly perpe- 

■ Cnaus DoIahel/a.'l'-^The fame ftory is told not only in 
Valerius Maximus, whom indeed Gellius quotes, but in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, book xxv. chap. 2. The commentators 
differ about this Dolabella, for though Gellius calls him 
Cnaeus, he is by Valerius Maximus named Publius. Bayle, 
at the article Polabelia^ enters at fome length into this 
queilion. 

trate4 
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trated upon very wicked men. Dolabella referred 
the matter to the Areopagites' at Athens, as • 
judges of greater wifdom and experience. The 
Areopagites being made acquainted, with the 
natpre of the caufe, fummoned the woman and 
her accufer to appear at the period of an hundred 
years. By thcfe means, neither wasthe a6k of ad- 
miniftering poifon pardoned, which would have 
been illegal, nor was the guilty woniaa con- 
demned and puniflied, for a crime, which was 
deemed pardonable. This ftory is told in the 
eighth book of Valerius Maximus, on Memora- 
ble Sayings and Occurrences, 

• Areopagitps,"] — It is uimeceffary to detain the reader 
on this fabjed of the Areopagites ; but by way of reviving 
it in his recoUeftion, I ujay be excufed adding, that this 
tribunal was inftituted by Ceqrops ; that it was confirmed 
in its jurifdidion by Solon; that its deciiions were highly 
revered ; and that after it lofl its power* it retained its re- 
{>utation. 

A cafe not very unlike the one introduced in this chapter, 
is mentioned fomewhere in Ariftotle. A woman had a faiih- 
lefs lover, and agreeably to the old fuperlHtipns concerning 
the power of magic and incantations, ihe adminiilered a 
potion to him, which (he prcfumed would reftore him to 
her affeftions: unluckily he died in the operation. She 
was brought before the Areopagites, who being convinced 
that her intention was certainly not to deftroy him, de- 
ferred paffmg any judgment on her crime. The Abbe 
Barthekmy, in his Voyage du Jeune Anacharfis, has colleded 
many interfiling particulars concerning the court of Areopa- 
gus, The fubje(^ i^lfo is acutely and agreeably handled by 
l^urfii^s. 

C-H A P. 
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Chap. VIIL* 
Reconciliations between great men, worthy of recor'S. 

m 

UBLIUS AFRICANUS the Elder, 
and Tiberius Gracchus, the father of Ti- 
berius and Caius Gracchus, men illuftrious from 

their 

* ^The fa6l recorded in the commcncen\ent of this chap- 
ter is tc be found at length in Livy, Plutarch, and Valerius 
Maximus. In Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 57.— in Plutarch, in 
the lives of the Gracchi—and in Valerius Maximus, bookr 
iv. c. 2. aiid' 3, 

The latter anecdote alfo is told by Valerius Maximus, 
Livy, and Cicero. See Valerius Maximus, book iv. c* 
a I. Livy, book xl. c. 45, 6. and in Cicero, de Provinc. 
Conful. 9.— Many parallel anecdotes might eafily be colled- 
cd from modern hillory, and indeed it feenis to be one of 
the charaderiflics of a great and noble mind, to make all 
private and perfonal confiderations give way to the pubtio 
good. Two examples of public reconciliation occur in Shake- 
fpeare, one of which excites abhorrence, the other a fmile. 
The firftis in Richard the Third, when king Edward obliges 
the queen's relations, and Haftinjys, Dorfet, &c. to be 
publicly reconciled, concerning which the king fays to the 
duke of Gloucefter,— 

Brother, we have done deeds of charity. 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate. 
Between thefe fwelling, wrong incenfcd peers. 

The other is in Henry the Eighth, who is reprefented a# 
cprnpelling Gardiner, biftiop of Winchefter, and others of 

• hi* 
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their exploits, loaded with honours, and diftin- 
guilhed by the purity of their lives, frequently 
difagreed upon public affairs, and from that or 
fome other reafon were not united in friendfhip* 
Their fecret diflike of each other had long pre- 
vailed, till on the ufual day the feaft of Jupiter 
was held, upon which occafion the fenate ban- 
queted * in the capitol, and it happened that thcfe 
two men were placed next each other at the 
fame table. When, as if the immortal godls 
were arbiters in the quarrel, in the feaft dedicat- 
ed to Jupiter, joining their hands, they became 
immediately allied by the ftrongeft friendlhip; 
nor was that all, for alliance by relationfliip foon 
took place. Publius Scipio having a daughter 
that was now marriageable, betrothed her upon 
that fame occafion to Tiberius Gracchus, whom 
he had chofcn and approved at a time when the 
judgment is moft fevere, namely, when he was 
at enmity with him. -SEmilius Lepidus alio, 

his privy council, t6 embrace Cranmer, Archbilhop of Can- 
terbury, whofe ruin they had plotted— 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace him«-* 
Be friends — for fhame, my lords. 

There is fomethlng extremely ludicrous in the reprefenta- 
tion of this fcene on the ftage. 

* TJ!?e fenati banqueted, ^^The jus epulandi puhlici was 
peculiar to the f(enate. This took place on folemn feftivals, 
and the ceremony was called epulum Jo'vis, or cctna Dialis. 
The fenators were drefled on the occafion in their fenatorial 
robes, and the feall wat celebrated fometime in the month of 
November, 

and 
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and Fulvius Flaccus, two men of illuftrious birth, 
accumulated honours, and exalted ftations, were 
oppofed to each other, with bitter hatred, and 
long- indulged enmity. Whep the people made 
them cenfors at the fame time, on being nomi- 
^ted by the herald, in the Campus Martius, 
before the affembly was difperfed, each of them 
was united in attachment and embraces to the 
other. And from that day, during their cenfor- 
Ihips, and afterwards, they lived in the ftrideft 
and moft friendly intimacy. 



\ . 
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I 

tome words are -^ of double meanings and evUnrthi 
word honos was Jo confijered formerly. 

ONE may very often; fee. and obferve in oM 
writers, many words which have now only 
one fixed meaning in our ufage of them, yet for- 
merly had a fenfe fb indifferent and indeterminate^ 
that they might bear two flgnifiGations contra- 
diftory to each othef. Of which fome are 
well known ; as *^ tempeftas ^ valetudoy facinusj 
aolusy gratia J induftria^'^ Thefe words almofl 
every body knows bore a double fignification, 
and were fpoken either in a good or bad fcnfe* 
You will find by many examples, that periculum % 
venenum, and coniagium, were not ufed as they are 

■ Tiw/^^ix,]— means a good or bad feafon, <valetu£lo good 
or bad health, f acinus a good or bad a6lion> dolus an ad^ of 
wifdom or low cunning, ^^i//^ a good or bad turnj and induf- 
tria with care or with a mifchievous intention. 

Muretus obferves, at p. 83. of his Various Reading^^ . 
that as the Latins ufed honos in an ambiguous fenfe> fo did 
the Greeks ufe ovk^o^ and kXto^ and he quotes two pailages 
from Euripides in confirmation of his opinion. The expref- 
fion of awx^an jt^iof occurs in the Helen. 

* Periculumt'\^i% ufed both for hazard and experiment^ 
menenum is either poifon or fimple medicinej contagium i» 
eithef infedtion or a contad, a contingendo. 

now^ 
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WOW, only in a bad fcnfe> and that the word ho^ 
nos alfo had a middle fignificationj and was (b 
ufcd that malus honos was the fame as injuria, 
though this very feldom occurred. But Quintus 
Mctellus Numidicus, in a ipeech he delivered 
upon his triumph, has ufed diefe words : '* la 
the fame degree as all of you, O Ronians, are 
of more confcquence than myfelf alone, fo does 
he heap greater injury and dilgrace upon you, 
than upon me; and as honeft men would rz^ 
ther receive than offer an infult, fo has he (hewn 
worfe regard towards you than me. He wifties 
me to bear, and you to offer, an injuftice. Thus 
with one party is left a fubjedt of complaint, with 
the other difgracc." This fentence, he has 
(hewn a worfe regard towards you than me, is 
cxprefled by pejorem honor emy and is the fame as 
what he before fays, he heaps a greatef* dif- 
grace upon you, than upon me. Befides this 
ufagc of the word, I thought proper to produce 
the fentiment of Quintus Metellus, that we 
nriight determine it to be a decree of Socrates^ 
which fays. 

It is worfe to be unjuft, than to fuffer injuf* 
ticej. 

* InjufiiceJ] — The fcntimcnt here afcrxbed to Socrates Is 
taken from the Gorgias of Plato. 
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Chap. X; 

Meaning of the Latin word aeditimus *. 

If^'DItlMVS is an old Latin word, formed 
like finitimus and legitimus. Buft inftead of 
it the word adituusis now ufed by many, fix>m 
a new invented term, as if it were derived (a 
tuendis aedibus) from guarding the temples. This 
might be fufficient to warn thofe ignorant and 
furious difputants, but that they are not to be 
reftrained without authority. Marcus VarrOj 
in his fecond book addrefled to Marcellus up-^ 
on the Latin language, thinks we ought rather 
to ufe icdiihnus than aditutis^ becaufe the latter 
is fabricated by late invention, the former pure 
from its ancient original. Lsevius* alfo, I think, 
in his Protefilaodamia, has ufed the word dauj-^ 
tritimusy one who guards the gates, a word form- 
ed by the fame procefs as ^ditimusy one who 
guards the temples. In the moft correft copies 
of TuUy^s fpeech againft Verres, I find it written 
*^ aditimi cujiodejque mature Jentiunty' while in 

■ JEiiitimus,'\ — Confult Varro and ?• Teftus concerning 
this word ; fome explain it, and I think not impertinently 

adis intimus, 

• Lavius,'\ — Some editions read Lrevius, fome Najvius, 
and others Livius. 

the 
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the common books it is written aditui. There 
is a <iramatic ftory of Pomponius*s> called JBditi^ 
musy in which this line appears. 

Qui poftquam tibi appareo atque aditimos^ , 
in templo tuo. 

And Titus Lucretius *, in his poem, inftead of 
^ditUQSy calls the guards of the temple adituentes. 

• JEditimos in templo /^e?.]— Wc have an expreffion in 
our vcrfion of the Pfalms correfponding with this, and 
which may be oiFered properly enough as a tranilation of it : 
*• I had rather be a door-keeper in the houfe of iby God.'* 

♦ Itfrr^iV^.]-— See Book vi. ver. izju 

Onerataque paflim 
Cunda cadaveribus cxleflam templa xnanebant; 
Hofpitibus loca qux complerant adituentts. 

I do not think that Creech has gives the full force of thia^ 
paiTage : he renders it thus>— 

Death now had filled the temples of the gods; 

The prieib themfelves, not beaftf» are the altar's Ioad« 
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Chap. XI. 

they an mifiaken tubo commt fins mtb the hope 
of rimaining concedUd^ fince there is no perpetual 
hiding-place for Jm.^^Tbe words of the pbilofo^ 
pber Peregrinus upon that Juhjeff, from a fenti* 
ment ef the poet Sophoeks. 

m 

IS AWj when I was at Athens^ a philofopher 
named Peregrinus *> and fumamed after* 
wards Proteus> a man of dimity and fortitude, 
who refided in a ktde cottage without the city. 
As I ufed to go to him frequently, I heard from 
ium many ufeful and excellent remarks^ among 
which this is what I chiefly remember : He faid, 
** that a wife man would not be guilty of fin, 
although gods and men were alike ignorant ofit *.** 

For 

* The life of this Peregrinus is given by Lucian^ and in« 
doftd a more extraordinary character never appeared on the 
world's great theatre. See what I have faid concerning him 
at chap. 3. book viii. 

* Ignorant of iff — 'H^is accords with what it expreifed in 
the lines— 

Odenint peccare boni virtutis amore ; 
Oderunt peccare mali fbrmidine poenac. 

It is farely a noble and charming fentiment^ though, as Gel- 
fivi on 1 /prmer occafioa has obferfedt it comes from an 

ttiworthy 
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For he thought a wife man fhould avoid fin, not 
from the fear of punifliment or difgrace, but 
from his fcnfe of duty, and love of virtue. But 
of thofe who were not of fuch a difpofition, or fo 
taught, that they could eafily reftrain themfclves 
from fin, by their own power and will, he 
thought they would be more readily induced to 
fin, when they cxpeded their guilt would be con* 
cealed, and that fuch concealment wou}d produce 
impunity. " But," fays he, *^ if men know that no- 
thing can be long concealed, they will fin in a 
more guarded ^4 fecret manna-. Wherefore^** 



vnworthy mouth. The Jidea of man being produced for the 
purpofe of leading a life of wifdom and virtue, in noble dif. 
dain of fenfual gratifications, is thus exquifitively rejprefex^ 
rd by Akenlidc,— 

Sag. why was man fo eminently raised 
i\Sd the Tail creation; whyordain'd 
Thro* life and death to dart his piercing eye 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame. 
But that the omnipotent might fend h^ra forth^ 
In fight of mortal and immortal powers. 
As on a boundlefs theatre, to run , • 

The great career of juftjce; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deedi ; 
To chafe each partial purpofe from his breaJt; 
And thro' the mifts of paffion and of fenfe. 
And thro' the toffing tide of ch^ce and pain« 
To hold his courfe unfaltring, while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the fteep afcent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward^ - 
The applavdini; finile of heaven. 
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he added, " thofe lines of Sophocles, the wifcft 
of poets, were worthy to be remembered— 

Nor vainly think your fkill can ought con- 
ceal. 

Time, that knows all things, fhall all truths 
reveal." 

Another of the old poets, whofc name I do not 
now recoUeft, has called Truth' the daughter o£ 
Time. 

• Truth, £sff.]— -The Platonifts confidcred truth at no 
kfs efTeiitial to the happincfs of man in a more elevated fiate 
of being, than virtue. Indeed it cann«t be very eaiy to 
confidcr them as detached from each other. The iame phi- 
lofophcrsy in a very beautiful allegory^ calkd Truth the 
body of the fupreme being, and Light hit (hadow. There 
is a fine paper in the Rambler, deicribing the qnalitiet an4 
influence of Tmth, Falfhood, and Fidion» where tjie mom* 
lift reprefcnta Truth to be the daughter of Jupiter and Wif» 
dom. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XII. 

Tbt witty reply of Cicero ^ excuftng him/elf from the 
ebarge of a manifeft faljhood*^ 

THIS too is one of the arts of rhetoric, that 
upon an attack it enables a man, with wit, 
to acknowledge the truth of an accufation in fuch 
a manner as to efcape, by fome jocular reply, the 
turpitude of that which cannot be denied, and to 
make the deed appear worthy rather of laughter 
than of ferious cenfure. This, we are told, Ci- 
cero did, when, by an elegant and facetious turn, 
he did away that which he could not deny. He 
wanted to purchafe a houfc upon the Palatine 
Mount, but had not the money 5 he received 
privately from Publius Sylla, who was then under 
a public accufation *, twenty thoufand feflerces. 
Before he made hfs purchafe, this circumftance 
became known to the public, and he was accufed 
of having received money, for the purpofe of buy- 
ing the houfe, from an accufed man. Cicero, fur- 

■ Macrobius has given a colledlion of the jefls of Cicero, 
which it is my intention to infert in a future work. 

• Under accufation,'] — Sylla was accufed by L. Torquatus 
of being concerned in the Catiiinarian confjnracy. The 
oration which Cicero made in his defence yet r;:main3. 

A a 4 prized 
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prized by the fudden reproach, denied the re* 
ceipt of it, and profefled that he had no intention 
of making the purchafe, " Therefore/' iays he, 
^^ let it be confidered as a tryth if I buy the 
houfc." Afterwards, however, when he did buy it, 
aiid this £dflioQd was objeded t6 him in i^c fenatQ 
by his opponents, he laughed heartily, and in the 
midll of his doing fo, '^ Why," lays he, ** you 
are deftitute of common fenfe % if you do no( 
know that it is the part of a cautious and prudent 
iriafter of a family to deny his intention of mak- 
ing any purchafe, that he may prevent comped* 
tors in the fale.** 

s CmimMjeM/i.]m0mln Gronovius it is «Jc«iMfft«TM» widunit 
common fenie ; but it isresui in varioui ecUtknis tM^tt^fnrt^ 
which means in communes. See alfo H. Stephens at this paf- 
lage— he would prefer ^foixofCDrei, that is» ignorant of things 
relating to domeftic matters^ or of oeconomy.i im its Iherin! 
acceptation. This is plaufiUe and b|;emois, 
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Chap. XIII '. 

t 

^e meaning of the pbrqfe *^ intra calendas," whe^ 
ther it Jignifes before the calends y or upon the 
calendsy or both. — The meaning of the pbrqfe 
*^ intra oceanum," and " intra montcm Tau- 
rum/' in the Jpeecb of Marcus TuUiusy and th$ 
ufage of ^* intra nioduai," in a certain epiJUe. 

BEING appointed by the confuls a judge ex- 
traordinary * at Rome, when I was to give 
judgment withip the calends, I enquired of ApoU 

linaris 

• This is a very intricate and perplexing chapter ; and I 
do not know that in my progrefs throagh Gellius I have met 
with any thing lefs eafy to render in intelligible £q- 
glilh. After all tjiat I have done, many of my readers 
would perhaps have commended mej if I had followed the 
example of the French tranflator> and omitted it altogether; 
but this would have been inconiiHent with my plan and de- 
termination^ to infert every thing contained in my original. 
To iay that th^ cailends in the Roman chronology were the 
firft day of the months and that they were reckoned back- 
wards, fo that^ for example^ the laH day of May was the fe* 
cond of the calends of June, feems almoft fuperfluoixs. 

The matter whiph Gellius wifhed to h^ve defined was, 
whether his duty allowed him to pafs judgment on the day 
of the calends only, or whether |ie was allowed ^hp latitude 
cf doing fo before the adlual day of the calends. 

• Judge extraordinary. '^ — The circumftancc whigh Gclliu* 
here relates of bimfelf is highly tpj^us honour, as the Romans 

were 
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linaris Sulpitius, a man of learning, whether 
in the phrafe intra calendas (within the calends), 
the calends themfelves were included ? I ftated 
to him, that I was appointed judge, that the ca- 
lends was the limit, and that I was to pafs judo-- 
ment intra eum diem. *^ Why,*' fays he, *^do 
you enquire this of me, rather than of thofc 
learned and (tudious men', whofe affiftancc 
yod ufually rely upon in matters of law." 
To this I replied, *' If I wanted information up- 
on any matter of right eftablifhed or received, 
contefted or ambiguous, new or ratified, I (hould 
know that I muft apply to thofe whom you men- 
tion. But when the meaning, * application, and 
reafon of any Latin terms are to be examined, I 
(hould be foolifli * and blind indeed, if, having an 

opportunity 

were remarkably tenacious of the character and talents of 
thofe whom they appointed to fituations fo delicate and ar» 
duous. They were obliged to be of a certain age, and they 
could not enjoy this fituation if they had been expelled the 
fcnate. The oath taken by each judge was, that he would 
decide according to his confcience and the law. It (hould 
fcem by this and other ijmilar pafTages, that in any extraor- 
diiiary cafes afliftant judges were appointed. 

* Men*'\ — The commentators are greatly at variance at 
tins pafTage, fome contending that it (hould be read pet it is 
fiudiofijque <virisy others that it muft be feritis ftudiojif que juris ^ 
Fortunately the nature of the £ngU(h idiom has enabled me 
to render it in a manner which gives the force of both ex* 
prefCons. 

I 

♦ jFW//^.]— The original is a very unufual word, y?<^i/ax^ 
for which fome would read l^e'vusp as in Virgil, ii mens nor\ 
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opportunity of confulting you, I fhould go to any 
other.'* " Hear then/' fays he, " my opinion of 
the word, but fo that you may be imprefled, not 
from my obfervation on its nature and meaning, 
but from what you have known and remarked to 
be its common acceptation. For not only the 
true and proper fignifications of common words 
are changed by long ufage, but even the decrees 
of the laws themfelves become, by filent confent, 
obfolete." He then fpoke upon the flibjedl in 
my hearing, and that of many others, nearly in 
this manner, *^ When the day,'* fiys he, ^^ is fo 
fixed, that the judge gives fenteAce (Mr a calett-^ 
das) within the calends, it occurs immediately 
to every one, that there is no doubt but, properly 
fpeaking, it Ihould be (ante calendas) before the 
calends. It is only doubtful, whether the word 
calends, which you enquire about, be properly 
ufed. Now, without doubt, the word is fo confti^ 
tuted, and has fuch a fignification, that when the 
phrafe intra calendas is ufed, it ought to be under- 
flood only as meaning the calends, and including 
no other day. For thefe three words, intray citra^ 
and ultra^ by which certain boundaries of places 
are fignified, by the ancients were contrafted in- 
to fingle fyllables, as in^ cisy uls. Since thefe 

Ue*va fuiiTet. Scavus comes from the Greek word (rx^ioo 
which, as Tumebus obferves, the Latins have borrowed, and 
made their own, interpoiiti diganima, by the interpofition ot 
the digammsi. See his Adveri^riji, L. 30. p. 691. 
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particles were exprefled rather obfcurely, from 
the brevity and tenuity of their found, to each 
of them was added the fame fyllable, and that 
which was called cis Tiberim % ind uls Titerim. 
began to be called ci^ra Ttierim, and ultra Ttbertm^ 
and that which before was called in^ by the addi- 
tion of the fame fyllable, became intra. For he 
who fays intra oppidum^ intra cubiculumi intra f mas 
(within the town, &c.), means no more than i^ 
^oppidoy in cubicuky inferiis. Intra ialendas (within 
the calends) therefore does not mean before the 
calends, but upcn the calends, that is, on die very 
day upon which the calends fall. So according 
to the meaning of the word itfel^ he who was 
ordered to pronounce any thing intra cakndas^ 
unlefs he were to do it on the calends, would nqt 
perform what his duty required. If he pronounces 
before, he cannot be faid to do it intra but citra. 
But I know not from what caufe it is that the 
common abfurd acceptation of the phrafe fliould 
prevail by which intra calendas (within the ca- 
lends) feems to fignify, either within the calends, 
or before the calends, which is exaftly the 
fame. It is moreover doubted, whether it 
could be done ante calendas^ whereas it fhould 
neither be beyond nor within, but what is be- 
twixt both, intra^ that is, on the calends. But cuf- 
tom has got the better, which, as it governs every 

' C/i TV^mm.]— Thus alfo it was a common made of 
cxpreilion at Rome to fay, as Alpfs, and iroMS Alpit^ fot thit 
Uc the Alps, and beyond them. 

thing;^ 
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thing, has a particular influence on words*." 
"When Apollinaris had thus learnedly and per- 
Ipicuoufly handled the argunnent, I made this re- 
ply, " I had intended, before I applied to you, 
diligently to enquire in what manner our ancef- 
tors applied the particle In queftion. I find that 
Cicero, in his third oration^ againft Verres, 
wrote thus : * There is no place (wtra oceanum) 
on this fide the ocean, nor indeed fo remote or 
ihacceflible, where, in thefe times, the injuftice and 
licentioufnefs of our countrymen, has not reach- 
ed/ He fays intra oceanum^ contrary to your 
mode of reafoning. He would not, I think, fay, in 

• Influtnee on w^///.]— The following cxtrafl from thepre* 
hce of Mr. Nares to his EfTay on Orthoepy Teems pertinent 
in this place. 

" The arbitrary caprice of fafliion, and.the ipirit of improre- 
ment mlfdirefted, are daily making changes in the ftradture 
and fo(fnd of language, which, though feparately inconfider* 
able, are, after fome time, important in the total amount : 
and as the celeitial figns had nearly changed their places be- 
fore the flow but conftant motion of the equinoxes was dc- 
te€tcd, fo a language may have departed confiderably from 
the fixed point of purity, and the hannony/>f its conihiidioii 
xnay be Aaterially injured, before thofe minute changes, 
which affed only fingle words or fyllables, (hall have attraA- 
cd the public obfervation.'* 

' Thirii oratiM.]'-^lt Is m the 89th chapter or divifion. 
The infertion of the paragraph preceding may make thtf 
prefent quotation more peripicuous. 

" All our provinces mourn and complain, every free na- 
tion remonlbates againft us, every kingdom of the globe ex* 
claims againft our avarice and injuftice* There is no place, 

oceano. 
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§ceano. He fpeaks of all the regions which the 
ocean furrounds, and which our countrymen were 
able to approach, which cannot be interpreted by 
in oceano^ though it may by citra oceanum. For 
he cannot be fuppofed to fpeak of I know not 
what iflands, which may be faid to be in the wa- 
ters of the ocean." Then Sulpicius ApoUinaris 
fmilingly replied, *' You have objefted from Cicero 
withfufficient acutenefsj but Cicero has faid /»/r^, 
and not as you interpret, ci^a oceanum. For what 
can be denominated aira oceanum (on this fide of 
the ocean), when the ocean circumfcribes and liir- 
rounds all regions ' ? For that which is citra is 
extra^ but how can extra be applied to that which 
is intra ? But if the ocean were in one part of 
the earth alone, the land towards that part might 
be called cttra^ or ante, oceanum. But as the 
ocean furrounds the earth on every part, nothing is 
citray on this fide of it ; for the earth in every limit 
being walled in by its waters, every thing includ- 
ed in its margin is within it. Thus the fun 
moves not citra cerium ', but in ccele^ and intra 

• Perhaps better in Englifh ; *' For that which is on this 
fide a thing is without its limits, and how can that be with- 
out which is within ?" 

• Citra ccelum*'] — ^That is, not on this fide of the region of 
the fky, but in or within it. The exprefiion is ^vertitur^ which 
may be underHood of the revolution of the fun round its axis, 
though it is not probable that Cicero underAood enough of 
the motion of tlie heavenly bodies fo to apply it. Indeed» 
the philofophy of his time acknowledged none but the fyf- 
tem which made the earth the fixed centre, round which the 
other planets moved in certain orbits. 
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cttlum^ not on this fide of the Iky but within it** 
Thusfar ApoUinarisfecmedtoreafon with learning 
and acutenefs. But afterwards^ in the letters of 
TuUy to Servius Sulpicius, I found intra applied 
to modumy as they fay intra calendas^ who mean to 
fay citra calendas. Thefe ^fe tlic words of Cice- 
ro '% which I have added : «' But yet, as I avoided 
giving him offence, who perhaps would have 
thought that if I had been perpetually filent, I 
(hould feem to think that ours was not a republic, 
that I may fatisfy both his will and my own feel- 
ings, I fhall do this not only moderately, but in- 
tra modum** He had firft faid modicey which 
means with an equable and temperate Ipirit, 
when, as if this expreffion difpleafed him, and 
as willing to corredt it, he added, or even intra 
modum. By which he fignified, that he would do 
this lels than he might have done even to have 
been thought moderate. That is, not all that mo- 
deration required, but a little on this fide cf it, or 
as it were, citra modum. In the oration wliich he 

■^ CiVrr^.]— The palTagc occurs in the foiirth bool: of 
Cicero's Familiar Letters, and in the fourth letter. The 
qucftion was, whether, on fome cccafion or otlicr, the 
fenators fliould publicly thank Cnc.r.r, which f-.mc in- 
dividuals at firll, and Cicero for a time, rcfuild to clo. it 
fcems from this quotation, and indeed from vcxr.wy jlaces in ~ 
the writers of that time, that it was cui:oin:iry for the fe- 
nators to take opportunity of publicly thr.r.kir.g Cocfar for his 
moderation, clemency, magiianimity ; this, ho.vcver, fays 
Cicero, " I iliall do not only n-cJcraiely, but even Icfs thsn 
nuxle lately, that is, very fparingly indceJ.*' 
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made for P. Seftius ", he fays intra montem 
Taurum, that is, not on Mount Taunjs> but as 
far as Mount Taurus, comprehending the mount 
itfelf alfo. Thcfe are his words, from the oration 
|ufl quoted : 

** Our anccftors oWiged Antiochus the Great, 
whom in conclnued hoftilities they overcame 
bodi by fca and land, to confine his dominions 
infra montem Taurum. Tliey took Afia from him, 
and afTigned it to Attakis for his empire/* 

They ordered hun co confine his dominions 
intra moitem Taurum ^yj\\icti does not mean, as wc 
(hould fay, intra cubiculumy unlefs the term intra 
mo7itifn could be undcrftood to apply to the coun- 
tries which Mount Taurus by its pofidon feparates. 
For as he who is intra cubicidftm (in the chamber) 
is not in the walls of the chaiiibf/r, but within the 
walls which inclofe the chamber, fo he who reigns 
within Mount Taurus reigns not only on Mount 
Taurus, but over thofe countries alfo of which 
Mount Taurus is the limit. According, therefore, 
to the analogy to be drawn from the words of Cice- 
ro, he who is direfted to judge any thing intra 
€alendaSi may legally and properly do fo both be- 
fore the calends, and on the calends i nor is this 
by a certain privilege, as it were, of inveterate cuf- 
torn, but by the rule of right reafon, becaufe the 

" 5r/?/«j,]— or Publius Sextius. The place here quoted 
is in the 27th divifion of the oration. Intra montem Taurum 
doubtleft xnean^ the countries in the vicinity of Mount Tau- 
rus. 

2 period 
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period of time which is included in the day of 
the calends may properly be termed intra calcndas 
(witliin the calends). 



Chap. XIV. 
Force and origin of ibe f article faltem *. 

WE were enquiring about the particle fat- 
tevHy what was its original fignification^ 
and whence it was derived. It feems to have 

been 

' Sfllient 15 anciently vtxixitnfohim i Heyne, ho^vevcr, who 
ufually prefers the old method of writing Latin* has, in hit 
edition of Virgil, Mi^A/ahem, See i£neid iv. ver. 317. 

Salte?n fi qua milii de te fufcepta faiflet 
Ante fugam fobolcs. 

See faltem ufcl in a limilar fenfe by Terence, Andrift, aft 
ii. fcene 2. "^Saltern accurate." So alio Adelphi, aft ii. 
fcene 2. " Saltern quanti empta eft, Syre." Donatus feemt 
to incline to this abreviation a^ faltem {romfalutem, which he 
denominates to ic^ttrotyOr the lail thing, namely, life, which 
a captive entreats from his conqueror. 

The curious reader may alib ice what Janus Gulielmius 
fays on this fubjeft, in his firft book de Verifimilibus. Thi$ 
critic obfcrves, that the belt of the ancient writt-TS ufed fal* 
tim, whiuh he thinks may be derived from the fupineytf//ar, 
as r.ipthn from raptu^finjim iTOtafenfu, curfim frcm curfu. Sec. 

Vol. II. B b He 
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been firft formed, not like fome of thofe explcr- 
tives of fpeech which are aflbmed without any 
definite meaning, or attention to regularity. 
There was one prefent who faid he had read in 
the Grammatical Commentaries of Publius Ni- 
gidius, that/^//«w was formed from the phrafc 
"7? aliter,*' which phrafe was elliptical, Ji aliter 
ton poteft forming the perfeft fentence. But I 
never met with this in the Commentaries of Ni- 
gidius, a book which I think I have read with 
fome attention. However, thefe words (Ji aliter 
non poteft) do not feem to be far diftant * from the 
meaning of the word concerning which we are 
enquiring ; but to include fo many words in fb 
very few letters, feems too minute and fubtle a 
contrivance. There was alfo another man, well 
yerfed in books and learning, who faid, th^xfal- 

Heobfcrves, that Prifcian, enumerating the adverbs termi* 
Tiating in #ot, makes no mention of faltem. Prifcian fub- 
joins this remark : 

** In im et denominativa inveniuntur, et verbalia, et par- 
tkipialia; ut a parte partim, a viro viritim, a vice viciilimji 
^ flatu flatim, a rapiu raptim^ a faltu faltim et faltuatim." 

* Far diftant.'l'^Aherrare* A learned and ingenious cri- 
tic, in the fourth volume of Mifcellaneous Obfervations on 
Authors Ancient and Modem, propofes to read aihorrerf, 
which reading, he obferves, has the authority of fome manu- 
'fcripts. Gellius often ufes abhorret in this fenfe. See 
J. X. c. 4. 

«< Quorum verbprum fignificatio a fententia Salluftii non 
MorrttJ* See alfo 1. xvii. c. 13. ** Motus oculorum a na- 
Inra rei quam iignificat non abhorrtt.^* 
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ttm feemed to him formed by the omiflion of the 
letter u in the middle, and that/alutem was former- 
ly fpoken where we now {2LY/altem. " For," fays 
he, " when we have been requefting many things 
in vain, then we are accuftomed, as if making our 
lafl: petition, which cannot be denied, to fay, this 
(Jaltem) at leaft ought to be done, or to be grant- 
ed j as if at laft afking a favour which it is very 
reafonable both to require and to grant." But 
this, although ingenious and pleafant enough, 
feems too far-fetched ; I therefore thought it a 
fubjcdt worthy of further inveftigation. 



Chap. XV. 

fhat Sifennay in his Hijiorical Records^ has fre- 
quently ujed Juch adverbs as celatim, velitatim, 

faltuatim. 

.% 

HAVI'NG often read Sifenna's hiftory, I 
obferved in his compofition the frequent 
occurrence of fuch adverbs as thefe, namely, cur- 
Jim^y froperatimy celatim^ velitatimyfabuatimy the 

* Curfim.'\~^Curfim may be rendered in a curfory manner, 
properatim in a hafty manner, celatim in a private manner^, 
'velitatim in a ilurmiihing manner, faltuatim in a defultory 
manner. 

Quint us Carolus enumerates many other adverbs in /», 
fuch as examijffimy unciatim, alternatim, &c. 

tWQ 
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two firft of which, being more common, do not 
require to be illuftrated by examples ; die others 
ar^ thus introduced in tlic fixth book of his hifto- 
ry : '' He placed his men in ambufcade, (quam 
maxime eelatim poterat) in as fecret a manner a* 
6c cai»Id/* So in another place, " Having paf- 
iedone fummcr in Afia and Greece, ip purfuit of 
Hteratare, I wrote my hiftory in a regular ftyle> 
left by cxprcffing myfelf in a fkirmifhing" or de- 
fokory manner 1 Ihould burthen the minds of my 
readers." 

' Siirmfjri'n^.l — Vellicatfm et (altuatim* 
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